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PREFACE. 


The  life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  so  replete  with 
interest,  whether  in  its  aspect  as  that  of  the  greatest 
of  all  painters  of  fair  women  and  beautiful  children, 
or  in  the  events  of  his  intimate  social  intercourse 
with  the  foremost  literati  and  nobles  of  the  Georgian 
age,  that  it  affords  a  fascinating  theme  to  the  biogra- 
pher, as  well  as  to  the  art-critic,  —  covering  the  lite- 
rary history  of  Great  Britain  from  Pope  to  Scott,  and 
its  art-history  from  Kneller  to  Turner.  In  the  ensu- 
ing account,  the  relations  of  Reynolds  with  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Burke,  Gibbon,  and  other  eminent  Britons 
have  been  illustrated,  both  by  narrative  and  anecdote, 
together  with  the  great  historical  events  of  his  time, 
including  the  American  and  French  Revolutions,  and 
the  occurrences  of  the  Year  of  Victory.  This  man- 
ner of  treatment  is  rendered  easy,  if  not  even  obliga- 
tory, from  the  fact  that  the  list  of  Reynolds's  patrons 
contains  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  chief  actors  in 
these  dramas  and  melodramas  of  history.  The  dry 
and  uninteresting  descriptions  of  ideal  pictures  (else- 
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where  indispensable)  are  not  required  in  the  depart- 
ment of  portraiture,  even  if  it  were  possible  in  the 
case  of  an  artist  so  prolific  that  the  lists  of  the  mere 
names  of  his  patrons  fill  many  pages.  In  place 
thereof,  we  have  given  some  of  the  details  of  the 
private  and  social  life  of  this  most  amiable  of  men, 
with  summaries  of  his  famous  Discourses,  sketches 
of  his  Continental  journeys,  and  contemporary  de- 
scriptions of  his  manner  of  painting. 

The  chief  authorities  on  which  this  biography  is 
based  are  Leslie  and  Taylor's  "  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  in  two  volumes ;  Northcote's 
"  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ; "  the  biographies  by 
Cunningham  and  Cotton;  Sir  Joshua's  Notes,  by 
Cotton ;  his  Discourses ;  Stephens's  "  English  Chil- 
dren as  paiated  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;"  and 
Hamilton's  "Catalogue  Raisonne"  (published  in 
1875.) 
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SIR  JOSHUA   REYNOLDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Reynolds's  Family.  —  School-Days.  —  Studies  with  Hudson.  — 
Devonshire  Portraits.  —  Voyage  with  Keppel.  —  Life  and  La- 
bor in  Rome  and  Florence,  Venice  and  Paris. 

The  families  of  the  temperate,  learned,  and  lib- 
eral men  who  form  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican 
Church  have  included  many  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  and  soldiers  of  England.  Among  these 
sacerdotal  lines,  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
prominent,  since  his  father  and  two  uncles  were  in 
holy  orders,  as  well  as  their  father  before  them ;  and 
both  his  mother  and  maternal  grandmother  were 
daughters  of  clergymen.  Samuel  Reynolds,  his 
father,  held  the  rectorship  of  the  grammar-school 
at  Plympton,  with  an  income  of  ;!^i50  a  year;  and 
was  a  ruddy  and  smooth-faced  gentleman,  with  a 
sweet  and  placid  spirit;  a  simple-minded  and  unso- 
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phisticated  scholar  withal,  devoted  to  many  studies. 
He  had  a;  fellowship,-' oTf":Ba,l?i9'l  College,  and  en- 
joyed Xh^  ;acq«.^intaK(;e:  of  the**f)oet  Dr.  Young. 
His  father  was  'the  vicar  of*  Sf .  Th'o'mas  the  Apostle, 
Exeter ;  and  his  brother  Joshua  held  the  rectorship 
of  Stoke  Charity,  Hants.  His  wife,  Tlieophila, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  who  had 
married  Miss  Theophila  Baker,  without  the  consent 
of  her  father,  the  vicar  of  Bishop's  Nymmet.  Mrs. 
Potter  was  disinherited;  and  after  her  husband's 
early  death  she  wept  herself  blind,  and  soon  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  other  world,  leaving  three  young 
children.  Samuel  Reynolds  married  Thec>phila 
Potter,  while  she  was  in  her  twenty-third  year,  and 
loved  her  deeply  and  earnestly.  Joshua  was  the 
seventh  of  their  eleven  children,  five  of  whom  were 
boys  and  six  girls. 

Cotton  has  given  an  illustrated  description  of 
Plympton,  a  quaint  old  hamlet  on  the  River  Plym, 
five  miles  from  Plymouth,  with  its  ruined  Norman 
castle,  on  a  high  conical  mound;  its  venerable 
parish-church ;  its  houses,  partly  built  on  arcades 
over  the  sidewalks ;  Reynolds's  schoolroom,  with 
antique  muUioned  windows;  and  the  Hall  of 
Guild.     In  1809  Haydon  and  Wilkie  made  a  rever- 
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ent  pilgrimage  to  Plympton,  and  visited  the  room 
in  which  the  founder  of  the  British  School  of  Paint- 
ing first  saw  the  light. 

In  tliis  fair  Devonshire  village,  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  bom,  on  the  i6th  of  July,  1723.  The  name 
yoshua  was  given  in  honor  of  his  uncle,  who  acted 
as  godfather  by  proxy.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
placed  in  the  grammar-school,  where  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  rudimental  studies,  —  though 
Cunningham  charges  his  father  with  negligence, 
and  Leslie  admits  that  the  lad  himself  was  often 
inattentive.  The  well-worn  Ovid  which  he  used  at 
school  is  still  reverently  preserved  in  England ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson's  respect  for  his  Latinity  was  such  that 
he  submitted  the  epitaph  on  Goldsmith  for  his  ap- 
proval. Joshua  was  fond  of  literary  exercises,  and 
developed  habits  of  careful  thought.  In  the  code 
of  rules  which  he  composed  for  himself,  appears 
the  philosophical  maxim,  that  "  The  great  principle 
of  being  happy  in  this  world  is,  not  to  mind  or  be 
affected  by  small  things." 

At  an  early  day  he  found  the  Jesuit's  Treatise  on 
Perspective,  and  studied  it  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently, though  against  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who 
VfxoiQ  alongside  one  of  the  boy's  sketches,  on  the 
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back  of  a  Latin  exercise,  "  This  is  drawn  by  Joshua 
in  school,  out  of  pure  idleness."  But  when  ''n  his 
eighth  year,  the  lad  made  an  accurate  sketch  of  the 
grammar-school  and  its  cloister,  the  amazed  peda- 
gogue exclaimed,  "  Now  this  exemplifies  what  the 
author  of  the  '  Perspective '  says  in  his  preface,  that, 
by  observing  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  book,  a 
man  may  do  wonders ;  for  this  is  wonderful." 

Joshua's  sisters  were  fond  of  sketching,  and  were 
allowed  to  draw  vvith  charred  sticks  on  the  white- 
washed walls  of  a  long  passage ;  but  the  boy's  de- 
signs were  so  far  inferior  to  the  others  that  he  was 
derisively  allied  "the  clown."  His  attention  to  art 
was,  however,  soon  made  more  close  and  earnest  by 
the  perusal  of  Richardson's  "  Theory  of  Painting," 
wherein  the  rise  of  a  great  school  of  British  art  was 
prophesied  with  enthusiasm.  Reynolds  became 
filled  with  an  ardent  hope  that  he  himself  might  be 
the  Raphael  of  England,  whose  coming  the  old 
critic  had  predicted ;  and  said  that  "  Raphael  ap- 
peared to  him  superior  to  the  most  illustrious 
names  of  ancient  or  modem  time."  The  youth 
busied  himself  in  copying  the  engravings  in  his 
father's  books,  those  in  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  Catt's 
Book  of  Emblems,  and,  in  so  doing,  received  sug- 
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gestions  which  were  used  in  some  of  his  later 
works. 

His  first  oil-painting  was  executed  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  his  studio  was  a 
boat-house  on  Cremyll  Beach,  the  canvas  being  a 
piece  of  a  sail,  and  the  colors  common  ship-paint. 
It  represents  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smart,  the  jovial 
and  round-faced  tutor  of  young  Dick  Edgcumbe, 
and  was  executed  fi:om  a  sketch  surreptitiously 
taken  on  Joshua's  thumb-nail,  in  the  church  of 
Maker. 

Early  in  1740,  the  senior  Reynolds  consulted 
with  Mr.  Craunch,  a  great  friend  of  Joshua  and  a 
gentleman  of  means,  as  to  what  he  should  do  with 
the  lad.  He  was  inclined  to  make  him  an  apothe- 
cary, since  he  himself  had  some  knowledge  of 
pharmacy,  which  he  had  imparted  to  the  youth  — 
much  to  his  subsequent  injury,  since  thereby  he 
was  led  to  use  those  false  nostrums  in  colors  which 
caused  the  ruin  of  some  of  his  finest  paintings. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Craunch  and  a  strolling 
artist  named  Warmell  advised  him  to  have  Joshua 
taught  in  art :  and  the  perplexed  pedagogue  ac- 
knowledged that  his  boy's  "pictures  strike  off  won- 
derfully."    The  subject  of  these  discussions  said 
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that  "he  would  rather  be  an  apothecary  than  an 
ordinary  painter ;  but,  if  he  could  be  bound  to  an 
eminent  master,  he  should  choose  the  latter." 

Later  in  the  year  Joshua  was  sent  to  London,  to 
become  an  apprentice  in  the  studio  of  Thomas 
Hudson,  tlie  son-in-law  and  pupil  of  Richardson, 
and  the  principal  portrait-manufacturer  of  England. 
The  ambitious  youth  made  many  drawings  under 
Hudson's  direction,  both  from  classical  statuary 
and  from  Guercino's  works,  and  wTOte  home : 
"While  doing  this  I  am  the  happiest  creature 
ahve."  An  incident  which  gave  him  great  delight 
occurred  one  day  when  he  was  at  a  pictvure-sale, 
and  Alexander  Pope  entered,  and  shook  hands  with 
him.  He  described  the  poet  as  very  hump-backed 
and  deformed,  ysdth  large  and  fine  eyes,  corded 
muscles  crossing  his  cheeks,  and  a  pecuhar  mouth. 

Reynolds  had  remained  in  Hudson's  studio  dur- 
ing t^\-o  only  of  the  four  years  for  which  he  was 
bound,  when  he  was  peremptorily  dismissed  by  the 
master,  ostensibly  for  a  neglect  of  orders,  but  really, 
as  it  is  believed,  because  the  teacher  had  become 
jealous  of  his  pupil's-  success.  The  young  man 
took  refuge  \\'ith  his  uncle,, the  Rev.  John  Reynolds  \ 
and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Devonshire,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  advice  of  his  father  and  Lord  Edg- 
cumbe.  He  settled  at  Plymouth,  and  painted  full 
thirty  portraits  of  the  provincial  magnates  and  petty 
patricians  of  the  neighborhood,  at  three  guineas  a 
head. 

In  1 746  Reynolds  made  a  portrait  of  the  valiant 
and  whimsical  Capt.  Hamilton,  and  succeeded  so 
well  that  on  seeing  it  thirty  years  later,  he  lamented 
his  lack  of  progress  since.  At  the  same  time  he 
executed  a  family-group  of  Lord  and  Lady  EHot 
and  their  children,  with  Capt.  Hamilton  canning 
one  of  the  latter  on  his  back.  He  also  made  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  himself,  with  long  ringlets  fall- 
ing on  his  shoulders,  and  a  masterly  Rembranesque 
effect  of  chiaroscuro.  Another  composition  was  a 
landscape,  showing  Plymouth  as  viewed  from  the 
Catdov^Ti  hill,  wherein  it  appears  that  the  young 
artist  was  not  indifferent  to  the  lovely  scenery  of  his 
native  Devonshire.  At  this  time  he  derived  great 
benefit  from  studying  the  fine  portraits  executed  by 
William  Gandy  of  Exeter,  whose  father  had  been  a 
successful  pupil  of  Van  Dyck.  One  of  his  maxims, 
always  heeded  by  Joshua,  was  that  "  a  picture 
ought  to  have  a  richness  in  its  texture,  as  if  the 
colors  had  been  composed  of  cream  or  cheese,  and 
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the  reverse  of  a  hard  and  husky  or  dry  man- 
ner." 

On  Cliristmas  Day,  1 746,  Samuel  Reynolds  died, 
at  th:  age  of  sixty-six,  having  been  so  happy  as  to 
see  his  favorite  son  well  advanced  in  the  profession 
which  he  had  wisely  chosen  for  him.  Joshua  was 
present  during  his  last  hours ;  and,  when  the  family 
was  obliged  to  move  from  the  schoolmaster's  house, 
he  took  his  two  unmarried  sisters  to  Pl}Tnouth,  and 
hired  a  house  there. 

Early  in  1749  young  Commodore  Keppel  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
with  orders  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  Bar- 
bary  corsairs.  Having  met  Re}Tiolds  at  Lord 
Edgcumbe's  mansion,  he  invited  him  to  sail  in 
the  Centurion  as  his  guest;  and  the  artist  glad- 
ly accepted.  For  over  three  months  they  cruised 
about  the  western  Mediterranean,  visiting  Lisbon, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Tetuan,  and  Algiers.  Late  in 
August  Re}Tiolds  landed  at  Port  Mahon,  on  the 
island  of  Minorca,  and  was  hospitably  received  and 
provided  ^dth  quarters  by  the  Governor,  Gen. 
Blakeney.  His  stay  was  much  prolonged  on  ac- 
count of  an  accident  which  occurred  wliile  he  was 
out  on  horseback,  when  his  horse  fell  over  a  prcci- 
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pice,  axid  the  rider's  face  received  such  severe 
cuts  that  he  was  long  confined  to  his  room,  and 
emerged  with  a  badly  scarred  Hp.  During  the 
sojourn  at  Minorca,  Rejuolds  painted  the  portraits 
of  nearly  all  the  officers  in  the  garrison,  ^\-ith  no 
small  advantage  to  his  purse. 

On  his  recovery  Re}Tiolds  journeyed  to  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  and  Florence ;  and  afterwards  went  on 
to  Rome,  whence  he  reported,  "  I  am  now  at  the 
height  of  my  wishes,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
works  of  art  that  the  world  has  produced."  Here 
he  abode  for  two  years,  and  studied  and  copied 
many  of  the  most  famous  paintings  of  the  old 
masters,  including  Raphael,  Angelo,  Guido,  Titijui, 
Veronese,  Domenichino,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Van 
Dyck,  Poussin,  and  many  others.  His  journals 
written  in  Italy  are  full  of  interest,  and  are  care- 
fully presen-ed  —  two  in  the  Soane  Museum,  two  in 
tlie  Berlin  Museum,  and  several  in  the  Lenox  Gal- 
lery at  New  York.  They  are  filled  with  memo- 
randa of  the  pictures  which  he  admired,  and  rough 
pencil-sketches  of  artists'  designs,  or  scenes  in  his 
Itahan  travels.  He  copied  the  chief  works  in 
the  palaces  of  the  Corsini,  Falconieri,  Borghese, 
Altieri,  and  Rospigliosi,  and  described  the  antiques 
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in  and  about  the  Forum,  and  in  certain  of  the 
older  palaces  and  churches.  His  criticisms  on 
many  of  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters  are  full 
of  pith  and  originality. 

The  Jubilee  Year  occurred  in  1750;  and  Rome 
was  then  crowded  with  foreigners,  including  many 
English  nobles  and  scholars,  some  of  whom  after- 
wards became  Reynolds's  faithful  patrons.  There 
was  a  goodly  number  of  art-students  then  in  the 
city,  among  whom  were  Wilson,  Astley,  Dalton,  and 
Hone.  The  elder  Vemet  was  also  there,  painting 
admirable  marine  views  and  seaports,  and  "  a  per- 
fect master  of  the  character  of  water,"  as  Sir  Joshua 
afterwards  said.  The  young  English  student  was 
intimate  with  him,  and  earnestly  contemplated  his 
studies  from  Nature. 

Lord  Edgcumbe  had  strongly  advised  the  young 
painter  to  become  a  pupil  of  Battoni,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  degenerate  art  of  Italy.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  Italian  taste 
was  then  unbroken ;  but  Reynolds  declined  to  sub- 
mit to  the  direction  of  what  he  saw  was  mediocrity, 
and  he  studied  only  with  Angelo,  Raphael,  Guido, 
and  their  compeers.  He  preferred  the  first-named, 
on  account  of  his  noble  breadth  of  design  and 
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strength  of  chiaroscuro,  as  shown  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Though  he  esteemed  Raphael  less  as  an 
artist,  yet  he  was  charmed  with  his  delicate  grace, 
and  labored  so  long  and  absorbedly  in  copying  from 
the  Loggie  frescos  as  to  be  stricken  with  a  severe 
cold,  whence  there  resulted  a  deafness  which  forced 
him  to  use  an  ear-trumpet  throughout  the  rest  of  his 
hfe.  He  naively  spoke  of  spending  an  entire  day  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  "  walking  up  and  down  it  with 
great  self-importance,"  rejoicing  that  he  was  able 
to  comprehend  the  marvellous  works  of  Angelo. 
At  first  he  was  but  little  impressed  with  Raphael's 
paintings,  and  mourned  his  lack  of  taste ;  but  after 
he  had  shaken  off  the  indigested  notions  of  feeble 
English  art,  and  "become  as  a  little  child,"  he 
entered  into  their  lofty  spirit. 

The  students  at  Rome  were  at  that  time  fre- 
quently employed  by  tourists  in  copying  the  old 
masterpieces.  Reynolds  rejoiced  at  receiving  but 
few  of  such  orders,  and  regarded  the  time  thus 
spent  as  lost.  He  painted  many  caricatures  of 
English  gentlemen,  one  of  which  was  an  ingenious 
parody  of  Raphael's  'School  of  Athens,'  wherein 
twenty-two  be-wigged  Britons,  with  portrait  faces, 
were  placed  in  the  positions  of  the  ancient  sages  in 
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that  great  fresco.  But  this  manner  of  work  wa3 
soon  abandoned,  lest  it  should  corrupt  his  taste  as 
a  portrait-painter,  "  whose  duty  it  becomes  to  dis- 
cover the  perfections  only  of  those  whom  he  is  to 
represent."  He  ridiculed  the  British  dilettanti  who 
"  only  inquire  the  subject  of  the  picture  and  the 
name  of  the  painter,  the  history  of  a  statue  and 
where  it  is  found,  and  write  that  down,  instead  of 
examining  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  fame,  and 
why  they  are  esteemed." 

In  April,  1752,  Reynolds  journeyed  to  Naples, 
by  way  of  Velletri  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and 
devoted  a  few  days  to  studying  the  paintings  of 
Luca  Giordano,  Vasari,  and  Lanfranco.  He  then 
returned  to  Rome,  and  soon  set  out  for  Florence, 
noticing,  on  his  way,  the  Augustan  Bridge  at  Nami, 
the  fortress  of  Castellano,  the  cascades  of  Temi, 
the  aqueduct  at  Spoleto,  and  Raphael's  Madonna 
of  Foligno.  At  Assisi  he' sketched  one  of  the  city 
gates,  and  praised  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and 
certain  cinque-cento  paintings  in  the  Church  of  the 
Madonna  degli  Angeli.  On  the  fifth  day  from 
Rome,  he  reached  Perugia,  where  he  noticed  some 
of  Baroccio's  paintings;  and  two  days  later  he 
arrived  at  Arezzo,  and  examined   other  worlcs   of 
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Baroccio  and  Vasari.  At  last,  after  a  journey  of 
eight  days,  the  rumbUng  old  vettura  which  con- 
tained the  Devonshire  artist  rolled  into  the  Roman 
Gate  of  Florence. 

Reynolds  dwelt  in  the  Tuscan  capital  for  eight 
weeks,  examining  the  pictures  in  Santa  Croce, 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  the  other  churches,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  freely  record- 
ing his  criticisms  on  the  old  masters,  whom  he 
ranked  as  unapproachable.  The  frescos  of  Masac- 
cio  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  and  of  later  and  lesser 
masters  in  the  SS.  Annunziata,  were  highly  praised, 
as  well  as  Angelo's  sculptures  in  San  Lorenzo,  and 
Gian  Bologna's  in  the  Boboli  Gardens.  He  seemed 
to  take  but  little  interest  in  the  Pre-Raphaehte 
painters,  and  studied  more  carefully  the  works 
which  contained  hints  of  expression  and  effects, 
such  as  might  afterwards  be  useful  in  his  depart- 
ment of  art. 

During  this  sojourn  at  Florence,  Reynolds  was 
very  intimate  with  Nathaniel  Hone,  who  in  later 
years  became  his  most  malignant  enemy.  He 
also  painted  a  brilliant  portrait  of  Joseph  Wilton, 
the  English  sculptor,  afterwards  the  keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy,     The   artists  at   Florence  urged 
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him  to  remain  there  for  some  time  longer;  but 
these  sohcitations  were  declined,  and  on  the  fourth 
of  July  he  departed  for  Bologna.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  fortnight ;  and  his  crowded 
note-book  shows  how  busy  he  was  among  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  the  old  Etruscan  city, 
making  many  pages  of  comments,  as  well  as  scores 
of  slight  sketches  from  pictures,  statues,  landscapes, 
and  real  life.  The  works  of  the  earlier  Bolognese 
artists  are  ignored,  and  almost  unstinted  praise 
is  lavished  on  the  Caracci  and  their  disciples, 
according  to  the  conventional  taste  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Next  the  artist  wandered  through 
the  fair  North-Italian  cities  of  Modena,  Reggio, 
and  Pamia,  studying  and  analyzing  some  of  Cor- 
reggio's  great  works,  which  he  praised  in  the  most 
eloquent  manner,  especially  '  The  Holy  Family ' 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Parma.  Afterwards  he  reached 
Mantua,  and  passed  thence  to  Ferrara,  concerning 
whose  art-treasures  he  made  several  notes. 

Reynolds  entered  Venice  late  in  July,  and  re- 
mained there  over  three  weeks,  giving  the  closest 
attention  to  the  paintings  of  the  great  Venetian 
masters,  and  filling  his  books  with  practical  notes 
about  their  lights  and  shades,  warmth  or  coldness 
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of  coloring,  finishing,  scumbling,  glazing,  and  other 
remarks  of  an  intelligent  workman  upon  perfect 
*vorkmanship.  He  made  no  sketches  nor  pictures 
while  there,  but  concentrated  his  attention  on  de- 
scriptive comments,  which  were  at  once  terse, 
simple,  and  minute,  and  covered  the  chief  wc-l"* 
of  the  great  painters  of  Venice. 

But  although  he  probably  derived  more  instruc- 
tion from  these  pictures  than  from  any  others  in 
Italy,  his  departure  from  the  City  of  the  Sea  was 
soon  rendered  obligatory  by  the  dwindling  of  his 
funds.  He  also  yearned  to  see  dear  old  England 
once  more ;  and  told  how  he  wept,  one  evening  at 
the  opera,  when  a  popular  London  ballad  was  sung. 
Homeward  bound,  he  passed  westward  through 
Padua,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Milan,  staying  four 
days  in  the  latter  city ;  and  then  through  Turin  to 
the  Alps.  While  crossing  Mont  Cenis,  he  met 
Hudson  and  Roubiliac,  hastening  on  a  flying  visit 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had 
been  there.  After  leaving  Venice,  Reynolds  made 
no  entries  in  his  journals  ;  confining  himself,  proba- 
bly, to  marginal  notes  in  his  guide-books,  which  he 
always  copiously  annotated. 

Reynolds's  companion  during  these  journeys  waa 
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a  sincere  and  simple-minded  Roman  youth,  Giu- 
seppe Marchi,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  first 
pupil.  This  protege  did  not  succeed  as  a  painter, 
but  became  a  skilful  mezzotint  engraver.  Upon 
reaching  Lyons,  Joshua's  fimds  were  reduced  to  six 
louis,  two  of  which  he  gave  to  Marchi,  telling  him 
to  get  on  to  Paris  the  best  way  he  could.  Eight 
days  later  the  plucky  Italian  entered  the  French 
capital,  having  walked  over  three  hundred  miles. 

A  month  was  devoted  to  seeing  the  sights  of 
Paris,  although  the  young  artist,  fresh  from  Italy, 
had  nothing  but  scorn  for  the  existing  art  of  France, 
with  what  he  called  its  "  mock  majesty  and  false 
magnificence,  affected  turns  of  the  head,  fluttering 
draperies,  contrasts  of  attitude,  and  distortions  of 
passion."  During  his  sojourn,  he  painted  portraits 
of  Mr.  Gauthier  and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Chambers. 

Hudson  made  his  journey  with  such  speed,  even 
in  those  days  of  stages  and  diligences,  that  he  ac- 
complished his  task,  did  Rome,  and  reached  Paris 
before  his  whilom  disciple  had  left  that  city ;  so  that 
they  returned  to  England  in  company,  reaching 
London  on  Oct.  i6,  1752. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Settlement  in  London.  —  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Keppel.  —  Experiments. 
—  Garrick.  —  The  Leicester-Square  Studio.  —  Portraits  of  La- 
dies. 

This  was  a  dull  and  inanimate  age  in  England, 
coarse  and  hearty,  and  delighting  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  merry-making,  with-  gambling  popular  at 
the  clubs,  and  highway-robbery  common  in  the 
streets.  Pohtics  were  languid,  under  the  Pelhams, 
Pitt,  and  Fox ;  but  letters  stood  in  a  better  position, 
for  within  a  few  years  there  had  appeared  Gray's 
"  Elegy,"  Smollett's  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  Fielding's 
"Amelia,"  and  Richardson's  "Clarissa  Harlowe." 
Garrick  was  at  the  summit  of  fame ;  and  Burke 
and  Goldsmith  were  young  men.  In  art  Hogarth 
had  passed  his  prime,  Gainsborough  and  Wilson 
were  painting  landscapes,  Hudson  was.  in  portrait- 
ure, and  a  iQ.v{  minor  mediocrities  were  maldng 
wooden-like  pictures.  Says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "The 
darkness  is  the  most  intense  just  before  the  morn- 
mg  dawns ;  and  like  the  breaking-up  of  the  dawn 
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upon  the  blackness  of  night,  such  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Reynolds  after  his  return  from  Italy." 

Joshua's  health  had  been  somewhat  impaired  by 
his  foreign  labors,  and  he  hastened  to  Devonshire, 
where  he  remained  three  months,  and  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Mudge.  At  this  time  he 
charged  five  guineas  for  a  head.  Lord  Edgcumbe 
advised  him  to  settle  in  London  ;  and  he  soon  took 
a  suite  of  handsome  apartments  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  the  favorite  resort  of  artists.  Joshua's  house- 
keeper was  his  sister  Frances,  six  years  younger 
than  himself,  a  worthy  but  uncomfortable  lady, 
whose  constant  irresolution  and  perplexity  of  mind 
annoyed  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  She 
painted  copies  of  her  brother's  portraits,  of  which 
he  said,  "  They  make  other  people  laugh,  and  me 
cry." 

Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson  met  for  the  first  time 
in  1753;  and  the  bluff  old  philosopher  was  much 
delighted  with  a  remark  of  the  artist,  who  said,  when 
their  hostess  lamented  the  recent  death  of  a  friend 
who  had  laid  them  under  obligations,  "  You  have, 
however,  the  comfort  of  being  relieved  from  the 
burthen  of  gratitude."  Johnson  defended  this  sen- 
timent as  worthy  of  La  Rochefoucauld ;  and  went 
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home'  to  supper  with  his  new  friend.  Again,  when 
the  two  were  visiting  in  the  same  house,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Argyle  came  in,  and  monopoUzed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hostesses,  until  Johnson,  jealous  of  being 
neglected  as  low  company,  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice  to  Reynolds,  "  How  much  do  you  think  you 
and  I  could  get  in  a  week  if  we  were  to  work  as 
hard  as  we  could?"  Joshua  dined  at  four,  with 
tea  afterwards,  and  tea  also  before  and  after  supper. 
Johnson  happened  in  at  all  times,  and  often  re- 
mained far  into  the  night ;  and  when  the  artist  left 
him,  as  sometimes  happened,  he  would  remain  with 
Miss  Frances  Reynolds,  whom  he  considered  as 
"very  near  to  purity  itself."  She  painted  his  por- 
trait for  engraving,  but  he  severely  entitled  it 
"Johnson's  grimly  ghost ;  "  though  he  entertained 
a  better  opinion  of  her  ^vriting,  and  said  of  the 
"Essay  on  Taste,"  which  she  printed  privately, 
"  There  are  in  these  few  pages  or  remarks  such  a 
«lepth  of  penetration,  such  nicety  of  observation, 
as  Locke  or  Pascal  might  be  proud  of." 

Lord  Edgcumbe  marked  his  friendship  for  R.ey- 
nolds  by  persuading  many  of  the  British  nobles  to 
sit  to  him  for  their  pictures.  Among  these  were 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Grafton,  whose  por- 
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traits  were  received  with  great  applause.  But  the 
work  which  estabHslied  his  reputation  was  a  whole- 
length  of  Capt.  Keppel,  on  a  rocky  shorf,  with  a 
tempestuous  sea  behind,  and  energetically  issuing 
orders  to  unseen  men.  Keppel  was  the  son  of  an 
earl,  and  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  ten,  cir- 
cumnavigating the  globe  with  Anson  at  eighteen, 
and  successively  promt>ted  for  gallantry  in  battle. 
There  are  no  less  than  nine  portraits  of  him  from 
the  hand  of  Reynolds,  who  delighted  beyond  meas- 
ure to  reproduce  heroic  figures,  and  succeeded 
therein  as  well  as  Velazquez.  The  attitude  of  the 
first  picture  of  Keppel  was  taken  from  that  of  a 
statue  which  the  artist  sketched  in  Italy ;  and  the 
same  was  used  again  for  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  though 
masked  by  the  robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 
While  condemning  others  for  pilfering  figures  from 
prints,  he  himself  adapted  all  possible  suggestions 
from  previous  an,  and  called  a  readiness  to  take 
such  hints  no  small  part  of  genius. 

Hudson  said,  on  seeing  one  of  his  old  pupil's 
latest  works,  "  Reynolds,  you  do  not  paint  as  well 
as  you  did  before  you  went  to  Italy."  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  Rembrandt's  disciple,  then  had  the  highest 
reputation  among  the  English  portrait-painters ;  and 
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Ellis  reproved  the  new  artist's  divergence  from  his 
manner,  by  saying,  "  Ah  !  Reynolds,  this  will  never 
answer.  Why,  you  don't  paint  in  the  least  like 
Kneller."  He  would  not  listen  to  Joshua's  argu- 
ment ;  but  exclaimed,  "  Shakespeare  in  poetry,  and 
Kneller  in  painting,  damme  !  "  and  left  the  room. 
Nevertheless  the  new  natural  manner  triumphed 
over  all  opposition,  and  its  advocate  received  lucra- 
tive orders  from  several  noble  patrons.  He  soon 
removed  to  Great  Newport  Street,  and  raised  his 
prices  to  twelve  guineas  for  a  head,  twenty-four  for 
a  half-length,  and  forty-eight  for  a  full-length  por- 
trait. 

During  his  second  year  in  London,  Reynolds  had 
no  fewer  than  120  sitters,  among  whom  were  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk; 
Lords  Kilwalin,  Hillsborough,  Scarborough,  Eglin- 
toun,  Harcourt,  Cardigan,  INIalpas,  Montford,  Bath, 
and  Brook;  Ladies  Vernon,  Milbanke,  Cardigan, 
'Scarborough,  Sti-ange,  Ludlow,  Kildare,  Hamilton, 
and  Murray;  the  Ladies  Keppel;  Anson,  the  cir- 
cumnavigator ;  Sir  John  Ligonier,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief;  Townshend,  who  carried  the  American 
Stamp  Act  through  Parliament ;  Lucas,  the  Irish 
author;  Lady  Penn  of  Stoke  Pogis,  wife  of  "the 
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wealthy  sovereign  of  Pennsylvania ; "  Athenian 
Stuart,  who  had  given  three  years  to  archaeological 
investigations  in  Athens;  Dr.  Armstrong,  author 
of  a  didactic  poem  on  "The  Art  of  Preserving 
Health ;  "  and  Archibald  Bower,  the  Scotchman, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  Italy  and  became 
Councillor  of  the  Inquisition,  and  now,  converted 
to  Protestantism,  was  fiercely  assaihng  the  Jesuits. 

The  poet  Mason  attended  Lord  Holdemess, 
the  Home  Secretary,  when  he  sat  for  a  portrait,  in 
1764-65,  and  gave  a  minute  description  of  Rey- 
nolds's manner  of  laying  on  colors.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  draw  with  a  hair-pencil,  and  thus 
acquired  a  marvellous  facihty  in  the  use  of  the 
brush,  with  a  resulting  delicacy  and  finish.  Nature 
had  given  him  a  fine  eye  for  color  and  form,  espe- 
cially as  regards  faces ;  though  his  ignorance  of 
anatomy  sometimes  led  to  incorrect  delineations  of 
the  human  figure.  He  had  a  devout  beUef  in  the 
"Venetian  secret"  of  coloring,  and  hazarded  every' 
thing  in  the  quest  after  its  deathless  beauty.  Be- 
lieving that  no  portrait-painter  would  ever  surpass 
Titian,  he  said  that  in  order  to  acquire  one  of  his 
best  works,  "  I  would  be  content  to  ruin  myself." 
He  destroyed  several  valuable  pictures  of  the  old 
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Venetian  school,  to  analyze  their  methods  and 
colors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  skilfully  restored 
two  paintings  by  Velazquez,  and  enriched  their  dull 
coloring.  His  continual  experiments  in  mixing 
colors  v.''th  various  vehicles  sometimes  produced 
novel  and  beautiful  effects,  but  more  often  caused 
his  paintings  to  fade  or  to  crack.  "  All  good  pic- 
tures crack,"  said  he ;  and  justified  his  perilous 
tentative  efforts  by  maintaining  that  "  There  is  not 
a  man  on  earth  who  has  the  least  notion  of  color- 
ing ;  we  all  of  us  have  it  equally  to  seek  for  and 
find  out,  as  at  present  it  is  totally  lost  to  the  art." 
His  hopes  of  British  painting  were  so  high  that  he 
said,  "  All  we  can  now  achieve  will  appear  like  chil- 
dren's work  in  comparison  with  what  will  be  done." 
He  confined  most  of  the  experiments  to  his  fancy 
pictures,  and  never  neglected  any  suggestions  from 
advisers.  When  Northcote  recommended  the  use 
of  vermiHon,  he  answered,  "  I  can  see  no  vermil- 
ion in  flesh ; "  and  derided  the  taste  of  Kneller,  who 
always  employed  that  color.  His  oils  and  colors 
were  carefully  selected,  with  regard  to  purity  of 
materials,  and  heedless  of  cost. 

Reynolds  had  many  pupils  and  assistants;  but 
he  forbade  them  to  experiment  in  mixtures,  and 
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kept  his  ovvn  processes  secret,  even  from  them.  It 
is  a  fact  at  once  sad  and  singular,  that  only  two  oi 
three  of  these  pupils  were  ever  heard  of  as  paint- 
ers ;  and  most  of  them  died  in  poverty  and  want. 

The  Dilettanti,  a  society  of  young  nobles  de- 
voted to  high  art  and  good  fellowship,  interested 
itself,  in  1755,  in  a  scheme  for  a  new  academy  of 
art,  and  received  from  the  confederated  artists  a 
scholarly  paper  in  advocacy  of  the  plan,  which,  it 
is  believed,  was  written  by  Reynolds.  Among  the 
members  of  the  society,  he  numbered  as  personal 
friends  the  Earls  of  Holderness  and  Upper  Ossory, 
the  Marquises  of  Hartington  and  Granby,  and 
Lords  Anson  and  Eglintoun.  His  social  engage- 
ments and  personal  intimacies  from  1755  to  1790 
are  recorded  in  a  score  or  more  of  pocket  memo- 
randum-books, containing  the  dates  of  his  appoint- 
ments to  sitters  and  to  dinner-parties,  lists  of  his 
patrons,  and  travel-notes. 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson,  ^vriting  at  a  table, 
was  executed  in  1756,  for  the  artist  himself,  who 
afterwards  gave  it  to  Boswell ;  and  it  was  engraved 
in  his  "  Life  of  Johnson."  He  also  painted  gratui- 
tously a  likeness  of  the  sick  son  of  Dr.  Mudge, 
who  was  grievously  disappointed  at  being  unable  to 
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visit  his  father  in  Devonshire.  The  kind-hearted 
artist  said,  "  Never  mind,  /  ^vilI  send  you  to  your 
father,"  and  for.varded  this  picture.  At  the  sam- 
time  he  made  his  first  portrait  of  Horace  Walpole, 
the  lord  of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  the  writer  of  those 
huge  tomes  of  gossipy  letters  which  so  thoroughly 
reflect  the  spirit  of  his  time.  The  picture  was 
reproduced  in  a  fine  mezzotint  engraving  by  Mc- 
Ardell,  of  whom  Reynolds  said,  "By  this  man  I 
shall  be  immortalized." 

Many  of  the  great  British  galleries  of  pictures 
were  founded  during  this  period,  including  that  at 
Northumberland  House,  where  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland paid  immense  sums  for  mediocre  works 
by  Mengs  and  Battoni.  Italian  pictures  brought 
great  prices,  no  matter  how  valueless ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  departments  of  English  art,  except 
portraiture,  were  neglected  and  scorned.  Even 
Reynolds  himself  said,  "Instead  of  beginning  to 
save  money,  I  laid  it  out  faster  than  I  got  it,  in  pur- 
chasing the  best  examples  of  art  that  could  be  se- 
cured. The  possession  of  pictures  by  Titian,  Van 
IJyck,  Rembrandt,  etc.,  I  considered  as  the  best 
kind  of  wealth."  For  one  painting  by  Teniers  he 
offered  to  pay  as  many  guineas  as  would  cover  il 
twice. 
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Reynolds's  patrons  in  1757  included  Lord  and 
Lady  North,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Lord  and 
Lady  Dartmouth,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Dukes  of  Marl- 
borough and  Grafton,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Ancaster;  Lords  Bruce,  Dalkeith,  Plymouth, 
Grey,  Manners,  Charlemont,  Sutherland,  Bertie, 
Guilford,  Middleton,  Abergavenny,  Brook,  Pem- 
broke, Hyndford,  Northumberland,  and  Morpeth ; 
together  with  dozens  of  titled  ladies,  and  many 
civilians  and  officers  of  high  grade.  During  the 
year  the  master  gave  no  less  than  665  sittings, 
which  he  recorded.  He  kept  a  portfolio  in  the 
studio,  containing  every  print  that  had  been  taken 
from  his  portraits,  and  from  these  his  patrons  could 
select  the  attitudes  which  they  preferred.  The 
years  1757  and  1758  were  the  most  lucrative  of 
his  life ;  and  so  rapidly  did  he  finish  portraits,  that 
they  were  often  sent  home  before  the  colors  were 
dry.  The  busy  artist  detested  idle  visitors,  and 
said,  "  These  persons  do  not  consider  that  my  time 
is  worth,  to  me,  five  guineas  an  hour." 

1758  was  Re)aiolds's  most  laborious  year;  and 
his -pocket-book  contains  the  names  of  150  sitters, 
including  Prince  Edward,  Prince  Czartoryski,  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Somerset,  An- 
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caster,  and  Richmond ;  the  Duchesses  of  Grafton, 
Hamilton,  and  Richmond ;  fourteen  lords,  and 
twenty-four  titled  ladies ;  ^vith  a  large  number  ol 
knights  and  military  and  naval  officers,  eminent  in 
the  foreign  wars  of  Britain,  veterans  of  Louisburg, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Continental  battles.  The 
frank  and  joyous  young  Prince  Edward  was  a  mid- 
shipman in  Anson's  French  expedition,  on  the 
frigate  "Essex,"  and  when  he  returned,  had  Rey- 
nolds paint  his  portrait.  The  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, who  was  sitting  to  our  artist  at  the  time,  took 
coibmand  of  the  land-forces.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, another  patron,  joined  his  regiment  in  Ger-  ■ 
many,  leaving  a  great  trophy  of  his  love  for  art  in  a 
public  gallery  of  thirty  casts  from  the  best  antiques. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  painted  this  year  was  the 
sanguinary  William  of  CuUoden,  and  the  British 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood-royal. 

The  dull  apathy  of  British  life  was  broken  in 
1758-60  by  a  brilliant  series  of  victories  on  distant 
seas,  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  fortress- 
es of  Louisburg,  Ticonderoga,  and  Quebec,  in 
America ;  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  in  the  West 
Indies ;  Goree,  on  the  West  African  coast ;  Major* 
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ca,  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Brest  and  Toulon  fleets  of  France.  During  this 
heroic  age,  Reynolds  was  busily  engaged  in  portray- 
ing the  leading  British  statesmen,  generals,  admirals, 
authors,  beaux,  and  society-queens.  In  order  to 
fully  comprehend  the  characters  of  the  frequenters 
of  his  studio,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  letters  of 
Walpole,  Selwyn,  and  other  close  observers  of  the 
times.  The  patrons  of  the  master  became  also  his 
friends,  and  received  him  at  their  houses  as  a  wel- 
come guest,  in  spite  of  his  unfortunate  deafness. 

There  were  148  sitters  in  the  year  1759,  includ- 
ing the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  III.) 
and  Prince  Edward;  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch, 
Grafton,  Portland,  Roxborough,  Devonshire,  Bed- 
ford, and  Marlborough ;  the  Duchesses  of  Hamilton, 
Grafton,  Ancaster,  and  Richmond;  thirteen  lords 
and  twenty-three  titled  ladies.  He  was  so  busy 
that  he  gave  frequent  Sunday  sittings  to  Kitty 
Fisher,  the  leading  demirep  of  the  age,  a  woman  of 
beautiful  face  and  figure,  brilliant  conversation,  and 
sparkling  wit.  She  was  the  favorite  of  Lord  Ligo- 
nier,  Capt.  Keppel,  and  all  the  leading  roues  of 
England ;  and  was  introduced  to  Pitt,  the  Great 
Commoner,  by  the  King's  command,  at  a  military 
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review  in  Hyde  Park.  Reynolds  made  no  less  than 
seven  portraits  of  her,  the  finest  of  which  shows 
the  wanton  beauty  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  a  dove  in 
her  lap. 

In  1759  the  master  painted  a  'Venus,'  reclining 
in  a  wooded  landscape,  and  clad  simply  in  an  arm- 
let. The  head  was  a  portrait  of  his  servant  Ralph's 
pretty  blonde  daughter ;  and  as  a  model  for  the  rest 
he  had  a  beggar's  child,  not  more  than  a  year  old, 
whose  flesh,  as  he  claimed,  "  assisted  him  to  give  a 
certain  morbidezza  to  his  coloring."  Less  anachro- 
nistic but  more  attractive  were  the  contemporary 
portraits  of  Lady  Coventry  and  the  Countess 
Waldegrave,  ladies  who  were  so  beautiful  that  they 
had  to  be  attended  in  the  Park  with  armed  guards, 
to  prevent  their  being  mobbed  by  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers. 

This  year  also  saw  the  production  of  the  first 
portrait  of  David  Garrick,  the  most  marvellous  and 
versatile  of  actors,  a  wit,  a  clever  writer,  and  a  man 
of  inordiLJvte  vanity,  sensitiveness,  courtesy,  and 
sympathy,  whose  bright  and  mobile  face  was  the 
perfect  mirror  of  every  subtle  passion  and  emotion 
illustrated  in  Enghsh  drama.  His  high  self-satis- 
faction led  him  to  fill  his  house  with  portraits  of 
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himself,  by  Dance,  Cotes,  Hayman,  Zoffany,  Hone, 
Angelica  Kauffman,  Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds ; 
the  last  of  whom  painted  his  likeness  no  less  than 
seven  times.  Another  patron  of  the  studio  was 
Spranger  Barry,  who  for  a  time  disputed  the  pre- 
eminence of  Garrick  on  the  stage  ;  and  still  another 
was  the  merry  comedian,  Harry  Woodward,  who  led 
his  age  in  illustrating  brisk  and  brassy  humor. 

Dr.  Johnson  exulted  in  Reynolds's  success, 
though  devoid  of  artistic  taste  himself;  and  re- 
quired him  to  -vvrite  the  briUiant  papers  on  Con- 
noisseurship,  the  Imitation  of  Nature,  and  Beauty, 
which  appeared  in  Nos.  76,  79,  and  82  of  the 
Idler.  These  essays,  "  a  syllabus  of  all  his  future 
Discourses,"  were  called  for  so  urgently,  that  the  art- 
ist sat  up  all  night  to  complete  them,  and  brought 
on  an  attack  of  vertigo.  Johnson  had  lately  been 
compelled  by  poverty  to  give  up  housekeeping, 
settling  in  chambers  ;  and  had  written  "  Rasselas," 
in  a  single  week,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
mother's  funeral,  and  to  pay  her  debts.  Hence- 
forward the  house  and  purse  of  Reynolds  were 
held  freely  at  the  service  of  this  majestic  and 
lonely  man. 

Reynolds  was  acquainted   for  many  years  with 
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the  Wilkes  brothers,  one  of  whom,  John,  was  an 
active  and  fiery  politician,  by  some  called  a  martyr 
and  patriot,  by  others  a  traitor  and  blasphemer. 
Another  of  the  artist's  intimates  was  Francis  Hay- 
man,  a  Devonshire  man,  Gainsborough's  master  and 
Hogarth's  friend,  and  a  rough,  blunt  old  tavemer, 
more  at  home  over  his  bottle  and  pipe  than  in  the 
parlors  of  noble  families. 

The  hundred  and  twenty  sitters  of  1760  included 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, Lords  Shaftesbury,  Downe  (who  fell  at 
Kempen),  Lenox,  Edgcumbe,  Granby,  Gower, 
Coventry,  Stirling,  Waldegrave,  and  Ligonier,  and 
eighteen  titled  ladies.  Other  patrons  were  Admiral 
"  Yellow- Jack  "  Saunders,  who  fought  with  Wolfe  at 
Quebec;  Laurence  Sterne,  who  was  then  writing 
" Tristram  Shandy;  '  La  Rena,  Lord  March's  mis- 
tress ;  Conway,  Walpole's  friend  ;  Foote,  the  dram- 
atist ;  Admiral  Boscawen ;  and  Nelly  O'Brien,  a 
famous  rival  of  Kitty  Fisher.  Reynolds  sent  por- 
traits of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Vernon, 
Lady  Keppel,  and  a  gentleman,  to  the  exliibition 
of  pictures  by  living  painters,  in  the  Strand.  Later 
in  the  year  he  raised  his  prices  to  25,  50,  and  100 
guineas,  for  heads,  half-lengths,  and  full-lengths 
respectively. 
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During  this  year  the  master  removed  to  a  house 
in  Leicester  Square,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of 
his  life,  having  fitted  it  up  with  a  handsome  picture- 
gallery,  painting-rooms  for  his  numerous  pupils  and 
copyists,  and  an  octagonal  studio  for  himself,  with 
a  small  and  lofty  window,  several  sofas,  and  an 
elevated  mahogany  arm-chair  for  his  sitters.  This 
state  chair  was  bequeathed  to  Barry,  and  was  after- 
wards owned  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir  M.  A. 
Shee,  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  The  master's 
favorite  easel,  a  handsomely-carved  piece  of  ma- 
hogany, presented  by  Mason  the  poet,  is  now  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  His  palettes  were  held  by  a 
handle,  not  by  the  thumb ;  and  the  stocks  of  his 
pencils  were  about  nineteen  inches  long.  He 
never  sat  down  while  working. 

The  house  on  Leicester  Square  was  leased  to 
Reynolds  for  forty-seven  years,  for  ^^1,650  ;  and  the 
new  gallery  and  studios  cost  ;^  1,5  00  more.  These 
expenditures  swallowed  up  all  his  earnings ;  yet 
he  went  on  to  ad3  to  the  establishment  a  splen- 
did carriage,  with  curiously  painted  panels,  gilded 
wheels,  and  richly  liveried  servants.  He  rarely 
rode  himself,  but  insisted  that  his  sister  should ; 
and  when  she  complained  that  the  gaudiness   of 
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the  chariot  drew  too  much  attention,  he  rejoined, 
"  What !  would  you  have  one  hke  an  apothecary's 
carriage  ?  "  Probably  this  ostentatious  equipage  was 
in  some  degree  employed  to  advertise  the  success 
of  its  owner,  and  'thus  to  augment  his  patronage. 
His  coachman  also  earned  many  a  shilling  by 
admitting  curious  visitors  to  see  the  gorgeous 
vehicle. 

In  1 761  the  artists  held  an  exhibition  of  229 
pictures,  including  works  of  Hogarth  and  Wilson, 
and  Reynolds's  portraits  of  Lord  Ligonier,  Lau- 
rence Sterne,  Lady  Waldegrave,  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, and  Capt.  Orme.  Ligonier  was  then  eighty- 
two  years  old,  and  at  the  head  of  the  British  army ; 
and  was  represented  on  his  charger,  commanding 
a  division  at  Dettingen.  In  the  picture  of  Sterne 
the  sly  and  abominable  humor  of  the  subject  is 
caught,  and  mingles  queerly  with  an  expression  of 
intellectuality.  Capt.  Orme's  picture  was  a  bold 
and  dashing  work,  immortalizing  that  gay  clubman, 
who  was  equally  at  home  while  eloping  with  Lord 
Townshend's  sister,  or  serving  as  Braddock's  aide  ■ 
de-camp  in  the  wilds  of  Pennyslvania. 

Reynolds  was  a  consummate  master  of  the  arts 
of  perceiving    and    portraying    character,   mental 
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energy,  emotion,  even  idiosyncrasy,  so  that  his  por- 
traits are  unexcelled  in  the  vividness  of  their  sug- 
gestions and  their  expressions  of  all  tempers  and 
dispositions.  The  ruling  personal  pecuUarities  of 
the  subjects  are  equally  manifest  in  many  hundred 
portraits.  The  shrewd  wit  of  Sterne,  the  self-esteem 
of  Goldsmith,  the  simple  truth  of  Mason,  Burke's 
passionate  energy.  Lord  Errol's  pompous  attitudin- 
izing, and  Sir  William  Jones's  British  reserve  and 
precision,  —  each  of  these  is  broadly  distinct  in  its 
motive,  and  clearly  illustrative  of  its  impression  on 
the  master's  mind. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  had  just  been  introduced  to 
Johnson,  and  probably  met  Reynolds  soon  after- 
wards, during  the  controversies  about  Macpherson's 
"  Fingal."  The  artist  records  his  frequent  dinners 
with  Wilkes  and  Akenside,  at  the  Royal  Society, 
and  at  the  Club;  and  his  connection  with  the 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

The  list  of  sitters  for  that  year  included  the 
Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Ancaster,  and  Gordon; 
the  Duchess  of  Beaufort;  Lords  Drogheda,  Gow- 
er,  Strafford,  Waldegrave,  Edgcumbe,  Cathcart, 
Pulteney,  Damley,  Abingdon,  Dartmouth,  Ossul- 
stone,  Lauderdale,  Lewisham,  Middleton,  Warwick, 
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Pollington,  Brome,  Stirling,  Coventry,  Bath,  and 
Charlemont ;  Ladies  Monson,  Anstruther,  Somerset, 
Monoux,  Cunliffe,  Johnstone,  Momington,  Dart- 
mouth, Warwick,  PolUngton,  and  Beauchamp. 
Among  the  others  were  Montgomery,  wiio  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  the  American  army  storming 
Quebec ;  Dr.  Hay,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Mrs. 
(^^holmondeley,  Peg  Woffington's  sister;  Admirals 
Hood  and  Rodney ;  George  Selwyn,  the  grave  and 
tranquil  humorist ;  Gens.  To\vnshend  and  Lambert ; 
Kitty  Fisher;  Sir  Septimius  Robinson,  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod;  and  Lord  Errol,  in  his  cloth-of- 
gold  suit  (whom  Walpole  likened  to  one  of  the 
GuildhaU  giants,  new  gilt) , 

The  year  was  marked  not  only  by  the  British  vic- 
tories at  Belleisle  and  Pondicherry,  and  in  Ger- 
many, but  also  by  the  marriage  and  coronation  of 
King  George  IH.  Reynolds  portrayed  many  of 
the  most  prominent  personages  in  these  royal  cere- 
monials, including  three  of  the  ten  fair  daughters 
of  dukes  and  earls  who  acted  as  bridesmaids.  One 
of  these  was  Lady  Keppel,  whom  the  artist  had 
kno^vn  from  her  infancy,  and  now  deoicted  at  full 
length  in  a  pearly-toned  picture,  robed  in  her 
superb  state  costume,  and  decorating  a  statue  of 
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Hymen  with  wreaths.  Lady  Carohne  Russell  also 
is  painted,  with  a  sweet  and  innocent  expression, 
clad  in  a  blue  ermine-bordered  robe,  sitting  on  a 
garden  seat,  and  holding  a  Blenheim  spaniel  in  her 
lap.  Another  of  the  royal  bridesmaids  was  Lady 
Sarah  Lenox,  whom  George  IIL  vainly  wished  to 
marry,  and  Reynolds  painted  in  a  noble  picture, 
together  with  her  cousins,  L!idy  Susan  Strangways 
and  Charles  James  Fox.  Other  famous  beauties 
whom  Reynolds  portrayed  this  year  were  Ladies 
Northampton,  Spencer,  and  Pembroke,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
roy  and  Mrs.  Brudenell,  and  the  fair  Countess 
Waldegrave. 

As  a  painter  of  ladies,  Reynolds  was  unsurpassed, 
and  executed  a  marvellous  number  of  works,  exhib- 
iting an  inexhaustible  variety  of  attitudes,  ideas,  and 
accessories.  In  many  cases,  the  aptness  of  their 
backgrounds  and  surroundings  elevate  them  from 
the  rank  of  likenesses  to  that  of  pictorial  composi- 
tions. Their  designer  was  the  artist  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization,  and  reproduced  its  gentleness 
and  refinement  with  transcendent  tact,  grace,  and 
skill.  His  womanly  ladies  illustrate  the  amenities 
of  the  household  and  the  graces  of  the  parlor,  as 
well  as  his  noble  men  show  forth  the  flower  of  Brit- 
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ish  chivalry.  In  costumes,  the  master  admirer" 
masses  of  heavy  and  rich-hued  velvets,  and  the  art- 
ful contrasts  of  ermine,  lace,  and  gold.  In  such 
gorgeous  materials,  he  robed  the  duchesses  who 
caress  their  delighted  babies,  wild  with  fun,  and 
indulging  in  all  manner  of  antics  with  the  fair  ma- 
ternal faces.  These  glorious  pictures  exemplify  the 
truth  of  the  remark  that  the  grace  of  Correggio 
was  grafted  by  Reynolds  on  the  strong  stem  of 
Rembrandt's  coloring. 

Impatient  with  the  vagaries  and  exaggerations  of 
female  attire,  Reynolds  often  tried  to  invent  more 
appropriate  costumes  by  allegorizing  his  sitters,  and 
portraying  them  in  classic  robes.  But  he  somehow 
failed  to  give  life  to  these  impersonations,  and  they 
lack  the  naturalness  of  his  other  works, — the  pleas- 
ant domestic  episodes,  the  children  in  arms,  the 
lap-dogs,  and  the  incidents  of  the  drawing-room. 
He  made  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Rutland  try  on 
eleven  different  dresses  before  he  would  paint  her, 
and  then  accepted  a  characterless  costume  which 
she  stigmatized  as  "that  bed-gown."  The  ladies 
were  sometimes  obstinate,  and  forced  him  to  depict 
the  singular  fashions  of  the  time,  refusing  to  pose  as 
Dianas  or  Junos. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Seven  Years  of  Professional  Activity  and  Social  Enjoyment.  — 
The  Literary  Club.  —  Hogarth.  —  The  Royal  Academy.  -~ 
Visit  to  Paris. 

Reynolds  had  about  140  sitters  in  1762,  includ- 
ing the  Princess  Ameha;  the  Dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Marlborough ;  the  Duchess  of  Douglas ;  Lords 
Monteagle,  Middleton,  Pembroke,  Allan,  Ports- 
mouth, Errol,  Campbell,  Ilchester,  Lenox,  Northum- 
berland, Spencer,  Shaftesbury,  Pulteney,  Eglintoun, 
and  Barrington ;  and  Ladies  Keppel,  Russell, 
Beachey,  Waldegrave,  Northampton,  PoUington, 
Edgcumbe,  Lenox,  Strapgvvays,  Coke,  Bagot,  Hal- 
kerton,  Poynter,  Egremont,  Colebrook,  Guilfoid, 
Napier,  and  Yarmouth.  Other  sitters  were  Dr. 
Barnard,  Provost  of  Eton;  Col.  Pownal,  late 
Governor  of  Massachusetts ;  Charles  James  Fox ; 
Gen.  Napier ;  and  Sir  Walter  Blackett. 

The  artists'  exhibition  of  this  year  charged  an  ad- 
misson-fee  for  the  first  time,  and  the  catalogue  had 
a  preface  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.      Wilson   and 
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Gainsborough  sent  pictures ;  and  Reynolds  was 
represented  by  portraits  of  Lady  Keppel  sacrificing 
to  Hymen,  Lady  Waldegrave  as  Dido,  and  David 
Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  In  the 
latter,  the  great  actor  is  casting  an  appealing  look 
toward  his  first  love,  Tragedy,  whom  he  is  forsaking 
for  the  service  of  Comedy.  The  portrait  of  Lady 
Waldegrave  is  a  graceful  work,  showing  that  famous 
beauty  clasping  her  own  child,  as  Cupid,  to  her 
bosom. 

During  this  year  we  find  Reynolds  at  the  Beef- 
steak Club,  then,  and  for  a  half-century  after,  one 
of  the  noblest  associations  of  London,  including 
among  its  members,  Wilkes,  Hayman,  Hogarth, 
Garrick,  Churchill,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  other  emi- 
nent men.  He  also  appears  at  the  table  of  Mr. 
Nugent,  Goldsmith's  patron  \  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had 
just  been  pensioned  by  the  Government ;  Hayman 
and  Wilton,  the  artists ;  and  many  other  leading 
men.  Ramsay  was  now  appointed  King's  painter, 
of  whom  Reynolds  said,  "  There's  Ramsay,  a  very 
sensible  m.an,  but  he  is  not  a  good  painter."  There 
are  many  appointments  with  Kitty  Fisher  and  Nelly 
O'Brien,  chronicled  in  the  artist's  note-book  for 
1762  ;   and  it  is  thought  that  these  pleasure -loving 
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ladies  sat  to  him  as  models  for  nymphs  and 
Venuses,  as  well  as  for  the  necks  and  arms  of  his 
portraits.  Twice  in  July  the  master  visited  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  who  were  then  present  in  London 
as  envoys  from  their  nation  to  the  King.  At  about 
the  same  time  he  made  a  journey  to  Woburn 
Abbey,  and  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

In  August  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson  made  a 
journey  to  Devonshire,  visiting  Winchester  and 
Salisbury,  with  Wilton  and  Longford  Castles,  and 
passing  through  Dorchester,  Exeter,  and  Torrington. 
They  remained  over  three  weeks  at  Plymouth, 
enjoying  generous  hospitalities  from  old  friends, 
and  devoting  one  day  to  the  home-scenes  at 
Plympton.  Dr.  Johnson  unbent  his  dignity  delight- 
fully on  this  excursion,  racing  with  the  maidens  on 
the  lawn,  and  indulging  in  honey,  cider,  and  clouted 
cream,  until  his  rural  hosts  were  alarmed  for  him. 

The  Exhibition  of  1763  included  140  pictures  by 
Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Hayman,  and  others,  and 
Reynolds's  portraits  of  the  martial  Earl  of  Rothes, 
sword  in  hand,  on  a  battle-field ;  the  Ladies  Mont- 
agu, daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan ;  a  Gentle- 
man;  and  pretty  Nelly  O'Brien.     Other  pictures 
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of  this  year  represent  the  Princess  Augusta,  who 
married  the  Prince  of  Brunswick ;  Lord  Bute,  the 
unpopular  premier;  and  the  lovely  Lady  Boling- 
broke,  whose  eyes  were  portrayed,  by  her  husband's 
order,  with  "  something  of  Nelly  O'Brien  "  in  them. 
This  was  the  year  in  which  Lord  Bute's  ministry 
fell;  Wilkes  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  and 
Boswell  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson.  About  this 
time  the  young  miniature-painter,  Ozias  Humphrey, 
of  Devonshire,  came  up  to  London,  and  was 
patronized  by  Sir  Joshua  with  singular  courtesy  and 
encouragement. 

In  1764  Reynolds  raised  his  prices  to  30  guineas 
for  a  head,  70  for  a  half-length,  and  150  for  a  full- 
length,  one-half  of  which  was  required  at  the  first 
sitting.  There  were  about  140  sitters  this  year, 
including  the  Dukes  of  Bolton,  Marlborough,  and 
Leeds ;  the  Duchesses  of  Hamilton,  Ancaster,  Graf- 
ton, Manchester,  Marlborough,  and  Richmond ; 
Lords  Holland,  Westmoreland,  Shelburne,  Digby, 
Arundel,  Warwick,  Halifax,  Lenox,  Dudley,  Gran- 
by,  Carmarthen,  Fitzwilliam,  Winterton,  Ossulstone, 
and  Cardross  (the  patron  of  Burns)  ;  and  Ladies 
Stanhope,  Lesly,  Pembroke,  Shaftesbury,  Willough- 
by,  Guildford,  Penn,  Rothes,  Fife,  Tyrconnel,  Miir- 
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ray,  Fitz\<^illiam,  Sandes,  Pomfret,  Bolingbroke. 
Waldegrave,  Winterton,  and  Coventry;  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Clonfort;  Mrs.  Collyear,  sister-in-law  of  Gold- 
smith's "Jessamy  Bride;"  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt ;  Gen.  Keppel  and  Admiral  Keppel,  the  he- 
roes of  Havana ;  Sir  William  Gage  ;  George  Gren- 
ville ;  Gov.  Boone,  of  South  Carohna ;  the  Count 
of  La  Lippe  Buckebourg,  commander  of  the  troops 
sent  to  Portugal;  Sir  G.  Macartney,  afterwards 
Minister  to  Russia  and  China;  Mrs.  Horneck, 
Goldsmith's  "Little  Comedy;  "  and  Charles  James 
Fox.  To  the  Exhibition  he  contributed  portraits 
of  Lady  Bunbury  and  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Waldegrave,  the  latter  of  which  was  a  noble  work, 
showing  the  fair  frequenter  of  the  studio  in  the 
deep  mourning  of  her  early  widowhood. 

Reynolds  was  much  sought  by  the  society  of  this 
.period,  and  was  frequently  summoned  to  the  enter- 
tainments of  his  noble  patrons,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Government  officials,  literary  men,  and  stage 
favorites.  He  often  dined  at  the  Club,  and  at  the 
home  of  his  old  Devonshire  friends.  Lord  Edg- 
cumbe  and  the  Keppels,  Among  other  engage- 
ments of  this  character  during  the  year  1764,  were 
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those  with  Lord  Ligonier,  Horace  Walpole,  Lau- 
rence Sterne,  Edmund  Burke,  the  outlawed  Wilkes, 
and  Dr.  Adam  Smith  (of  "The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions"). In  July,  Reynolds  made  a  visit  of  nearly 
three  weeks  at  Blenheim  Palace,  while  he  painted 
the  portraits  of  the  young  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Marlborough. 

During  this  period  of  fiery  politics,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  often  remained  in  session  all 
night,  Reynolds's  studio  was  a  neutral  ground, 
where  the  leaders  of.  the  Court  party  and  the  Op- 
position often  met,  and  exchanged  bon-mots.  The 
artist's  painting-chair  received  alike  the  grave  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Canterbury,  or  Kitty  Fisher 
and  Nelly  O'Brien ;  the  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
or  the  arch  and  saucy  actress  Mrs.  Abington. 

During  the  year  British  art  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  William  Hogarth.  His  house  was 
oDposite  Reynolds's,  on  Leicester  Square ;  but  the 
two  great  painters  had  very  little  communication 
with  each  other,  and  held  contrary  views  on  most 
topics.  The  one  ranked  the  other  below  the  now- 
forgotten  portrait-painter  Cotes ;  and  Reynolds 
failed  to  appreciate  his  neighbor's  gifts,  and  la- 
mented that  he  did  not  know  his  true  limitations. 
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The  two  were  thoroughly  unhke,  both  as  men  and 
as  artists :  Hogarth  being  dogmatic  and  exclusive, 
and  preaching  the  study  of  Nature  ;  while  Reynolds 
was  affable  and  social,  and  urged  the  study  of  the 
great  masters. 

The  Literary  Club  was  formed  in  1 764,  by  Rey- 
nolds and  Johnson,  and  met  on  Monday  evenings, 
at  the  Turk's  Head.  The  number  of  members  was 
limited  to  nine,  of  whom  were  Reynolds,  Johnson, 
Burke,  and  Goldsmith;  and  its  original  purpose 
was  to  give  Johnson  a  fitting,  and  appreciative  audi 
ence  for  his  wise  and  witty  talks.  When  Reynoldi 
was  convalescent. from  his  illness,  in  August,  Dr. 
Johnson  ^vrote  him  from  Northamptonshire,  "  If  the 
amusement  of  my  company  can  exhilarate  the  lan- 
guor of  a  slow  recovery,  I  will  not  delay  a  day  to 
come  to  you  ;  for  I  know  not  how  I  can  so  effectu- 
ally promote  my  own  pleasure  as  by  pleasing  you  ; 
in  whom,  if  I  should  lose  you,  I  should  lose  almost 
the  only  man  whom  I  call  a  friend." 

Nearly  one  hundred  sitters  were  received  in 
1765,  among  whom  were  the  Duchesses  of  Ancas- 
ter,  Richmond,  Marlborough,  and  Douglas ;  Lords 
Kilbrazil,  Bruce,  Dunmore  (afterwards  Governor  of 
Virginia) ,  Herbert,  Arundel,  Hardwick.  Irwin,  Albe* 
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marie,  Pembroke,  Carysfort,  Halifax,  Eglintoun, 
North,  Tavistock,  and  Camden;  Ladies  Walde- 
grave,  Hodges,  Coventry,  Bunbury,  Bolingbroke, 
Boynton,  Stanhope,  Lee,  Beauclerc,  Dundas,  Fife, 
Warden,  Brougnton,  and  Arundel;  Cb'^*"  Justice 
Pratt ;  the  two  archbishops ;  Sir  Geoffrey  Amherst, 
the  conqueror  of  Canada ;  Mr.  Greville ;  and  Mr. 
Angerstein.  To  the  Exliibition  of  this  year,  Gains- 
borough, Wilson,  and  the  American  West,  con- 
tributed many  fine  works;  and  Reynolds  was 
represented  by  an  anonymous  female  portrait  and 
a  brilliant  picture  of  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  attended 
by  Lady  Strangways,  offering  a  libation  to  the 
Graces.  Mrs.  Piozzi  says,  "  She  never  did  sacrifice 
to  the  Graces  :  her  face  was  gloriously  handsome, 
but  she  used  to  play  cricket  and  eat  beefsteaks  on 
the  Steyne  at  Brighton." 

During  the  year  the  pleasant-faced  artist  often 
looked  in  at  the  dinner-parties  of  the  Homecks, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  John  Wilkes  ;  Lords  Tyrcon- 
nel  and  Egremont;  David  Garrick;  Penny,  the 
painter;  Chambers,  the  architect;  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol ;  Owen  Cambridge,  the  brilliant  journalist ; 
Hawkins,  the  pompous  "  unclubbable ;  "  Fitzher- 
bert,  Burke's  friend ;  and  Dr.  Markliam.     He  kepi 
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up  his  visits  at  the  Club,  and  was  present  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  though  he  continued 
to  paint  and  to  attend  feasts  on  Sunday.  Giuseppe 
Marchi,  the  Roman  artist,  was  still  in  his  studio, 
and  received  a  salary  of  ;^ioo  a  year. 

At  this  period  Townshend  and  Barre  were  fight- 
ing in  Parliament  over  the  American  taxes,  and 
Burke  was  already  an  influence  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  had  introduced  to  his  artist-companion's  friend- 
ship and  advice  young  James  Barry,  the  son  of  a 
sea-captain  of  Cork,  and  afterwards  one  of  Britain's 
foremost  masters.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  in  better 
circumstances  now  than  of  old,  and  removed  from 
his  shabby  chambers  to  the  Temple,  where  he  dined 
with  Reynolds  in  July.  Dr.  Johnson's  edition  of 
Shakespeare  was  still  unfinished ;  and  his  friends 
endeavored  to  hasten  its  completion  by  entangling 
him  in  a  wager,  while  Reynolds  aided  the  slow- 
moving  author  by  contributing  numerous  notes  to 
the  work.  Many  of  his  evenings  which  were  not 
devoted  to  company  were  given  to  meditation  and 
■writing,  and  his  voluminous  literary  remains  are 
full  of  interest. 

Among  the  sitters  for  the  year  1766,  were  the 
Dukes  of  Portland  and  Devonshire ;  the  Duchesses 
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of  Richmond  and  Manchester;  Lords  Arundel, 
Camden,  Tavistock,  Downe,  Barrymore,  Coventry, 
Dudley,  Hardwick,  Bruce,  Halifax,  Shelbume 
«  Granby,  Herbert,  Lisbume,  and  Rockingham  -, 
Ladies  Arundel,  Waldegrave,  Rothes,  Fox,  Downe, 
Spencer,  Egremont,  and  Tavistock ;  Warren  Hast- 
ings, famous  in  East-Indian  history ;  Colonel  Barre, 
a  veteran  of  the  Canadian  wars,  and  afterwards  the 
champion  of  America;  Gen.  Burgoyne,  who  lost 
an  army  in  the  war  with  the  United  States ;  Kitty 
Fisher  and  Nelly  O'Brien ;  Mr.  Craunch,  who  had 
first  advised  the  young  boy  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
study  art ;  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  Mrs.  Abington,  the 
popular  actress  ;  and  Edmund  Burke. 

The  Exhibition  of  1766  contained  works  by 
Gainsborough,  Hudson,  Cotes,  and  Pine,  and  by 
Copley  from  "  Boston,  New  England ; "  while  its 
chief  attraction  was  found  in  five  paintings  by  West, 
the  Pennsylvanian.  Reynolds's  pupils,  Barron, 
Berridge,  Parry  (the  son  of  a  blind  Welsh  harper) , 
and  Marchi,  also  sent  pictures;  and  tne  lucister 
himself  was  represented  by  portraits  of  Mrs.  Hale 
as  Euphrosyne,  Sir  Geoffrey  Amherst,  the  Marquis 
of  Granby,  and  Mr.  Paine.  That  of  Amherst  is  a 
powerful  work,  wherein  the  conqueror  of  Canada 
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appears  in  armor,  bending  over  a  campaign  map. 
Granby's  portrait  sliows  a  bluff  and  kindly  face, 
with  a  bright  cuirass  over  the  breast,  and  his  arm 
thrown  over  his  horse.  This  was  painted  for  Mar- 
shal de  Broglie,  whose  army  was  defeated  at  Kirck- 
denckirk  mainly  by  the  heroism  of  Granby's  British 
cavalry.  Another  noble  portrait  was  that  of  Zacha- 
riah  Mudge,  a  venerable  Devonshire  divine,  whom 
Johnson  characterized  as  "  equally  eminent  for  his 
virtues  and  abilities,"  and  Burke  as  "a  learned  and 
venerable  old"  man."  Reynolds  called  him  "the 
wisest  man  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his  life,"  and 
was  permanently  and  profoundly  influenced  by  his 
broad  philosophical  thought.  Chantrey  afterwards 
carved  a  relief  in  marble  from  this  grand  picture, 
and  praised  the  accuracy  of  its  shadows. 

The  gallant  Rockingham  ministry,  which  re- 
pealed the  American  Stamp  Act,  was  now  in  power, 
and  no  less  than  eight  of  its  leaders  were  painted 
by  the  master.  Edmund  Burke  made  his  maiden 
speech  at  this  time,  and  carried  Parliament  by 
storm  with  his  eloquence  and  audacity.  The  artist 
visited  most  frequently  the  houses  where  the  young 
Irish  orator  was  loved  and  welcomed.  Oliver 
Goldsmith  published   "  The  Vicar   of  Wakefield " 
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this  year,  and  spent  a  part  of  its  slender  pecuniary 
reward  :r>  several  dinners  with  Reynolds.  Barre 
and  Wilkes,  the  defenders  of  American  liberties, 
were  intimate  with  Reynolds  at  the  D?me  time,  and 
had  their  portraits  painted,  —  the  former  a  dark, 
robust,  and  soldierly  man,  and  an  audacious  and 
impassioned  orator;  the  latter  a  thin-lipped  and 
wary-eyed  champion  of  popular  rights,  an  oudaw 
for  political  offences,  yet  hiding  in  and  about  Lon- 
don. Another  frequent  visitor  at  the  studio  was 
AngeUca  Kauffman,  the  pretty  and  graceful  Swiss 
artist,  whose  pictures  were  meeting  with  marked 
success,  though  in  themselves  often  feeble.  She 
was  then  a  great  coquette,  and  "  Once  she  pro- 
fessed to  be  enamoured  of  Nathaniel  Dance ;  to  the 
next  visitor  she  would  disclose  the  great  secret  that 
she  was  dying  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds."  The 
master  painted  her  portrait  twice,  and  she  painted 
his  once.  One  of  the  painter's  saddest  works  was 
his  portrait  of  the  ill-starred  Princess  Caroline 
Matilda,  the  King's  youngest  sister,  who  was  about 
to  be  married  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  re- 
ported that  the  unhappy  lady  was  in  tears  almost 
all  the  time  she  was  sitting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  intimate  friends  and 
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kind  comforters  of  Dr.  Johnson,  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  Reynolds's  company  several  times  this  year. 
The  master  also  dined  frequently  with  Burke,  Fitz- 
herbert,  and  Dr.  Markham;  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Granby;  the  sparkling  and  vivacious  Mrs.  Chol- 
mondeley  and  Mrs.  Clive ;  Hayman  and  West,  the 
artists ;  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  noveUst's  half-broth- 
er; Dr.  Percy,  the  compiler  of  the  "Reliques;" 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith ;  and  many  other  famous 
literati  and  men  of  the  world.  He  was  also  admit- 
ted to  the  Dilettanti,  on  Lord  Charlemont's  propo- 
sal, and  was  present  at  their  jovial  Sunday  dinner. 

The  chief  patrons  of  the  studio  in  1767  were  the 
Dukes  of  Buccleuch  and  Devonshire ;  the  Duch- 
esses of  Marlborough,  Manchester,  and  Richmond ; 
Lords  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Ossory,  Downe,  Maiden; 
Villars,  Herbert,  and  Carlisle  ;  Ladies  Arundel,  Tav- 
istock, Penn,  Capel,  Wray,  Broughton,  and  Amherst ; 
the  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Count  La  Lippe ;  Mrs. 
Abington,  and  Nelly  O'Brien.  Other  notable  sit- 
ters were  David  Garrick  and  Edmund  Burke,  and 
several  of  the  sturdy  rural  Whigs,  Sir  Roger  Mostyn, 
Sir    Walter    Blackett,    and    Sir   Thomas    Acland. 
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Charles  Tovvnshend,  who  was  urging  the  taxation 
of  America  and  laughing  at  her  complaints,  was 
another ;  and  so  were  the  hostile  ParUamentarians, 
Lords  Cavendish  and  Temple. 

Reynolds  paid  occasional  visits  to  Ramsay  the 
court-painter,  Nelly  O'Brien,  Langton,  and  the 
Homecks.  Frequent  Sunday  dinners  were  taken  at 
Owen  Cambridge's  villa  at  Twickenham,  a  favorite 
resort  of  his  friends,  and  near  which  the  artist  had 
resolved  to  purchase  a  viUa  of  his  o\\m.  The  latter 
part  of  August  was  spent  by  Reynolds  at  Easton 
Lodge,  the  seat  of  Lord  Maynard,  an  aged  bon 
vivant  and  amateur  painter.  The  Exhibition  of 
this  year  contained  pictures  by  West,  Copley,  Wil- 
son, and  Gainsborough,  but  none  from  Reynolds, 
who  was  probably  disgusted  with  the  quarrels  of 
the  hostile  factions  in  the  Society  of  Artists. 

The  master  was  not  satisfied  with  his  literary  and 
poHtical  associates  alone,  but  belonged  also  to  the 
Thursday-night  Club,  meeting  at  the  Star  and  Gar- 
.♦•er,  and  composed  of  the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  town,  who  drank  hard  and  played  high.  Here 
he  was  noted  for  bad  whist-playing,  and  a  ceremo- 
nious politeness  which  was  quite  out  of  place. 
He  also  visited  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  for  the 
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meetings  of  the  Whig  Club.  Twice  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Royal  Palace,  probably  to  paint 
Count  La  Lippe's  portrait. 

Barr}'^  wrote  to  Burke  from  Rome  :  "  I  shall  with 
a  heartfelt  satisfaction  say  that  Reynolds  and  our 
people  at  home  possess,  with  a  few  exceotions,  all 
that  exists  of  sound  art  in  Europe."  Later,  Burke 
wrote  to  Barry :  "  As  to  Reynolds,  he  is  perfectly 
well,  and  still  keeps  that  superiority  over  the  rest, 
which  he  always  had  from  his  genius,  sense,  and 
morals." 

Among  the  sitters  for  1768  were  the  Dukes  of 
Buccleuch  and  Grafton  ;  the  Duchesses  of  Ancaster, 
Douglas,  Manchester,  and  Marlborough;  Lords 
Pembroke,  Maiden,  Mandeville,  Eglintoun,  and 
Rockingham  ;  Ladies  Delawar,  Arundel,  Fox, 
Williams,  and  Carpenter ;  Sirs  Geoffrey  Amherst, 
Napier,  Maynard,  Yonge,  and  Acland;  the  Soli- 
citor-General ;  Warren  Hastings ;  Mrs.  Abington ; 
and  Mrs.  Crewe.  The  Lady  Broughton  was  one 
of  his  noblest  portraits,  full  of  grace  and  grandeur, 
magnificently  draped,  and  perfect  in  chiaroscuro. 
The  only  picture  which  he  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
was  a  full-length  of  Miss  Cholmondeley,  a  sweet 
little  girl,  carrying  a  dog  over  a  brook.     During  the 
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year  Angelica  Kauffman  made  a  vigorous  and  care- 
ful portrait  of  the  master,  in  every-day  costume, 
sitting  at  a  table,  with  his  books  around  him.  More 
than  a  score  of  likenesses  of  Sir  Joshua,  by  his  own 
hand,  are  now  preserved  in  England. 

The  Royal  Academy  was  founded  this  year, 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  West  and  Chambers ; 
and  Reynolds,  after  much  solicitation,  joined  the 
new  movement,  having  long  before  withdrawn  him- 
self from  the  ceaseless  dissensions  of  the  Society 
of  Artists.  The  King  co-operated  heartily  with  the 
nascent  organization  ;  and  when  Reynolds  was 
chosen  as  its  first  President,  he  bestowed  the  honor 
of  knighthood  upon  him.  Burke  said  that  his  name 
seemed  to  have  been  made  for  its  knightly  prefix. 
The  thirty-four  Academicians  were  all  residents  of 
England,  and  included  Reynolds,  Newton,  Penny, 
Hunter,  Hayman,  Wale,  Burch,  Chamberlin,  Cotton, 
Cosway,  Wilton,  the  Sandbys,  and  other  English- 
men ;  Hone  and  Barrett.  Irishmen ;  Wilson,  a 
Welshman ;  West,  an  American ;  Moser  and  An- 
gelica Kauffman,  from  Switzerland ;  Serres,  from 
France ;  Chambers,  from  Sweden ;  and  four  Ital- 
ians. Thus  was  founded  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
which  most  of  the  later  British  artists  have  been 
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educated,  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the 
foremost  masters  of  their  time  and  country,  —  men 
like  Eanks,  Flaxman,  Fuseli,  Lawrence,  Turner, 
Wilkie,  Constable,  and  Chantrey.  The  President 
gave  great  attention  to  its  exhibitions  and  the 
hanging  of  the  pictures ;  and  founded  the  famous 
Academy  dinners,  which  became  the  most  remark- 
able assemblages  of  men  of  rank  and  genius  in 
Great  Britain. 

Sir  Joshua  secured  the  King's  permission  to  add 
several  honorary  members  to  the  new  society,  and 
chose  Dr.  Francklin  of  Cambridge  as  Chaplain,  Dr. 
Johnson  as  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature,  Oliver 
Goldsmith  as  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  and 
Richard  Dalton  as  Librarian.  The  art-schools 
were  estabhshed  in  Pall  Mall,  and  equipped  with  a 
library,  a  collection  of  prints,  and  a  large  number 
of  casts.  West,  Wilson,  and  Hayman  were  among 
the  nine  artists  chosen  to  supervise  the  works  of 
the  students ;  and  Dr.-  Francklin,  in  his  salutatory 
ode,  — 

"  Sees  new  Palladios  grace  the  historic  page. 
And  British  Raffaelles^  charm  a  future  age." 

A  considerable  part  of  the  autumn  was  spent  in 
a  trip  to  Paris,  in  company  with  the  joyous  Richard 
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Burke,  whom  Goldsmith  has  immortalized  in  verse. 
They  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  thence 
drove  in  to  Paris  by  way  of  Amiens  and  Ecouen, 
visiting  the  palace  of  the  Prince  Conde  and  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Denis.  The  diary  at  Paris  men- 
tions visits  to  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Italian  Opera, 
the  Luxembourg,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the 
Sorbonne,  St.  Sulpice,  and  numerous  private  pic- 
ture-galleries. Sir  Joshua  also  made  suburban  ex- 
cursions to  Versailles,  Choisy-le-Roi,  St.  Cloud, 
Meudon,  and  Sevres ;  and  devoted  his  evenings  to 
the  theatres  and  dinners  with,  prominent  persons, 
or  to  visiting  the  Flint  family,  with  whom  his 
sister  Frances  was  then  sojourning. 

Reynolds  dined  with  Goldsmith  the  day  after  his 
return,  and  often  afterwards,  in  the  new  rooms  in 
Brick  Court,  on  which  the  Doctor  had  lavished  all 
the  proceeds  of  his  comedy.  He  also  often  visited 
the  Thrales  and  Langton,  tbe  Nesbitts  and  Bun- 
burys,  Colman,  Mrs.  Clive,  and  Drs.  Baker,  Bar- 
nard, and  Percy.  With  Goldsmith  he  went  to  the 
Shilling  Rubber  Club  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  where 
rare  Ben  Jonson  had  been  wont  to  spend  his 
evenings.  Several  dinners  with  Burke  are  also 
recorded ;  and  the  young  orator  was  then  in  debt 
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to  the  artist,  perhaps  in  connection  with  his  recent 
purchases  of  the  Beaconsfield  and  Gregories  estates. 
The  master  also  visited  Wilkes,  the  unterrilied,  who 
had  just  defeated  the  King,  Commons,  and  Courts. 
In  March  he  dined  with  Laurence  Sterne,  whose 
"  Sentimental  Journey  "  was  then  the  admiration  of 
England.  A  fortnight  later,  when  a  footman  was 
sent  from  a  dinner-party  composed  of  Hume,  Gar- 
rick,  and  four  peers,  to  ask  after  Sterne's  health,  he 
found  him  in  his  rooms  over  the  Silk-bag  Shop, 
Nvith  no  one  but  a  hired  nurse  near,  "just  a-dying. 
In  ten  minutes,  '  Now  it  is  come,'  he  said ;  put  up 
his  hand  as  if  to  stop  a  blow,  and  died  in  a  min- 
ute." His  laurels  were  yet  green ;  but  the  only 
person  who  followed  the  remains  to  the  grave  was 
his  pubhsher;  and  soon  afterwards  body-snatchers 
dug  up  the  corpse,  and  sold  it  to  the  dissecters. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

E^Iy  Discourses.  —  Oliver  Goldsmith.  —  Favorite  Model'  — 
Barry,  West,  and  Northcote.  —  The  Clubs.  —  The  Blue-Stock- 
ings. 

Sir  Joshua's  first  Discourse  was  introductory,  and 
abounded  in  generalizations,  being  in  some  sense  a 
plea  for  the  intellectual  claims  of  art,  and  character 
izing  the  Academy  as  the  future  repository  of  mas- 
terpieces, as  well  as  a  place  for  instruction.  He 
recommended  the  enforcement  of  imphcit  obedi- 
ence to  the  rules  of  art,  in  the  case  of  pupils ;  and 
that  they  should  be  vigilantly  guarded  while  emer- 
ging into  practice,  and  taught  that  labor  is  the  only 
price  of  solid  fame.  The  lecture  was  poorly  de- 
livered. Sir  Joshua's  voice  being  very  indistinct, 
whether  on  account  of  his  horror  of  affectation 
and  over-emphasis,  his  deafness,  or  (as  Sir  M.  A. 
Shee  thought)  because  of  his  mutilated  lip,  injured 
at  Minorca. 

Later  in  the  season  Baretti,  a  studious  Italian 
gentleman,  was   assailed   by  buUies,  in  the   Hay- 
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market,  and  killed  one  of  them  in  self-defence. 
He  surrendered  to  the  magistrates ;  and  Goldsmith 
hastened  to  offer  him  his  purse,  while  Reynolds, 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  and  Burke  attended 
the  sessions,  to  give  evidence  to  Baretti's  good 
character.  Reynolds,  Burke,  Garrick,  and  Fitz- 
herbert  went  bail  for  him ;  and  Johnson  and  Burke 
visited  him  in  his  cell,  when,  placing  their  hands  in 
his,  he  said,  "  What  can  he  fear  that  holds  two  such 
hands  as  I  do?"  After  his  acquittal.  Sir  Joshua 
painted  his  portrait,  and  had  him  appointed  for- 
eign secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

At  the  distribution  of  the  Academy  prizes,  Rey- 
nolds delivered  his  second  Discourse,  directing  the 
students  in  their  courses  of  study  by  the  fruits  of 
his  own  experience.  The  true  student's  life  con- 
tains the  three  epochs  of  acquiring  the  language 
and  rudiments  of  art ;  amassing  ideas,  and  contem- 
plating the  achievements  of  art ;  and  measuring  his 
own  capabilities,  and  learning  to  discriminate  in- 
compatible perfertiom.  "  Invention,"  the  master 
says,  "  is  little  but  new  combination."  He  con- 
demns finished  copying,  except  of  modes  of 
conception ;  recommends  that  studies  should  be 
painted,  instead  of  drawn ;  and  warns  his  hearers 
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to  beware  of  trusting  to  their  ovm  genius  alone. 
He  holds  up  Lodovico  Caracci  as  the  best  master 
in  style,  according  to  the  then  prevalent  taste. 

Reynolds  also  incorpoiated  much  valuable  advice 
in  a  long  letter  to  Barry,  the  young  Irisii  pointer  at 
Rome,  urging  him  to  neglect  all  else  in  favor  of 
a  close  study  of  the  splendid  works  of  art  in  that 
city,  and  particularly  the  frescos  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  "  Whoever  has  great  views,  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  him,  whilst  at  Rome,  rather  to  live  on 
bread  and  water  than  lose  those  advantages  which 
he  can  never  hope  to  enjoy  a  second  time,  and 
which  he  will  find  only  in  the  Vatican." 

The  first  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  oc- 
curred in  1769;  and  Gainsborough,  West,  Hone, 
and  Angelica  Kauffman  were  among  the  painters 
represented.  Sir  Joshua  contributed  portraits  of 
the  Duchess  of  Manchester  as  Venus,  Mrs.  Blake 
as  Juno,  Miss  Morris  as  Hope,  and  Mrs.  Bouverie 
and  Mrs.  Crewe.  The  last  named,  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Fulke  Greville,  was  one  of  the  leading 
Whig  patriotesses,  and  a  firm  friend  of  Reynolds, 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan.  The  master  painted 
her  again,  as  Psyche  and  as  St.  Genevieve ;  and  all 
three   of    the   portraits   are   still   at    Crewe    Hall. 
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During  this  year  Sir  J.oshua  made  portraits  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  Duchess  of  Douglas; 
Lords  Carlisle,  Spencer,  and  Hardwick;  Ladies 
Ancram,  Molyneux,  Norcliffe,  Carpenter,  Gideon, 
Fox,  Broughton,  Kerry,  Somerset,  Delawar,  Innis, 
and  CornwalHs ;  Drs.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Oliver 
Goldsmith ;  and  the  artist  himself. 

Numerous  dinners  were  given  to  the  great  art- 
ist by  Goldsmith,  Wilkes,  Percy,  Cambridge,  the 
Burkes  and  Nugents ;  Lords  Charlemont,  Spencer, 
and  Ossory ;  Bickerstaffe,  the  dramatist ;  the  Mas- 
ter of  Trinity;  Dr.  Hawkesvvorth ;  the  Duke  of 
Grafton ;  and  Dr.  Francklin.  He  also  dined  often 
with  Hudson,  Ramsay,  Hone,  Hayman,  and  other 
artists ;  took  dancing-lessons,  and  frequented  the 
Richmond  Assemblies ;  and  made  several  visits  to 
the  brilliant  and  fashionable  Vauxliall  Gardens.  In 
October  Reynolds  participated  in  the  celebrated 
dinner  at  Boswell's,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
•and  Garrick.  Boswell  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
Corsican  hero  Paoli,  who  was  then  in  London,  and 
had  been  presented  to  the  King;  and  not  only 
that,  but  also  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Boswell  acting  as 
interpreter,  and  feeling,  as  he  said,  like  "  an  isthmus 
that  joins  two  great  continents." 
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The  sitters  for  1770  were  fewer  in  number,  and 
included  King  George  III. ;  the  Dukes  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Gloucester;  Lords  Spencer,  Romney, 
Abingdon  and  Westmoreland;  Ladies  Barrymore, 
Thanet,  Tyrrell,  Molyneux,  Carlisle  (a  rich  and 
famous  wuik),  Ossory,  Norchffe,  Melbourne,  and 
Waidegrave  ;  Mrs.  Crewe ;  and  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
In  these  turbulent  days  but  few  politicians  found 
time  to  visit  the  studio,  and  most  of  the  sitters 
were  women  and  children. 

About  this  time  Reynolds  borrowed  a  picture  by 
Rembrandt,  which  he  retained  for  several  years,  and 
attributed  to  it  a  great  influence  on  his  manner. 
He  had  already  drawn  much  from  Van  Dyck,  as 
well  as  from  Correggio  and  Michael  Angelo. 

The  Exliibition  of  1770  was  enriched  by  paint- 
ings from  the  studios  of  Gainsborough  and  Wilson  ; 
and  eight  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua,  showing  Lord 
Sidney  and  Col.  Acland  as  archers,  Mrs.  Bouverie, 
Miss  Price,  Lady  Cornwallis,  the  Children  in  the 
Wood,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Colman.  The 
portrait  of  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  tenderest  of 
paintings,  showing  the  author  of  "The  Vicar  oi 
Wakefield,"  as  the  patient,  undervalued,  benevolent, 
and  sorely-tried  scholar,  and  not  the  Goldy  of  Bos- 
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well  and  Burke,  "the  ugliest  of  men"  of  Miss 
Reynolds.  Leslie  calls  this  the  most  pathetic 
picture  Reynolds  ever  painted.  About  this  time 
Goldsmith  had  published  his  poem  of  "The  De- 
serted Village,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua 
in  language  of  sincere  affection  and  tenderness, 
closing  with  the  words :  "  The  only  dedication  I 
ever  made  was  to  my  brother,  because  I  loved  him 
better  than  most  other  men.  He  is  since  dead. 
Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  poem  to  you."  The 
painter's  heart  must  have  been  deeply  touched  by 
the  poet's  reminiscences  of  the  sweet  rural  village, 
so  like  his  own  Devonshire  home.  Reynolds  al- 
ways appreciated  the  beautiful  genius  of  the  author, 
half-hidden  as  it  was  by  awkwardness  and  childish 
vanity,  and  at  this  time  was  with  him  more  than 
with  any  one  else,  at  dinner-parties,  at  Vauxhall 
and  Ranelagh,  at  the  Globe  and  the  Devil  Taverns, 
— the  poet  in  odd  and  briUiant  costumes  and  his 
companion  in  sober  black.  The  two  friends  had  ar- 
ranged to  spend  the  autumn  together  in  Devonshire, 
but  Goldsmith  was  led  into  France  with  the  Horneck 
family.  Nevertheless  he  corresponded  with  Sir 
Joshua  from  the  Continent,  sending  him  artless  and 
gossiping  letters,  and  hoping  soon  to  enjoy  once 
inore  his  "  kindly  and  social  humor." 
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Sir  Josl^'na  was  accustomed  to  pick  up  every  pic- 
hiresque  beggar  whom  he  met,  and  send  him  to  the 
studio,  to  paint  from  in  the  intervals  between  his 
appointments.  Oftentimes  one  of  these  ^-'^wsv 
models  would  be  hurried  out  of  the  great  chair  just 
in  time  for  a  stately  duchess  or  peer  to  occupy  the 
place.  Northcote,  working  in  the  next  room,  fre- 
quently heard  the  voice  of  some  beggar-child,  "  Sir, 
—  sir,  —  I'm  tired,"  often  and  again,  as  it  posed  in 
the  studio.  Once  a  subject  of  this  kind  fell  asleep 
there,  in  such  a  beautiful  attitude  that  the  artist 
quietly  took  a  fresh  canvas,  and  sketched  the  little 
slumberer  as  it  lay ;  and  when  it  changed  position 
during  the  repose,  he  reproduced  it  again  in  the 
same  picture.  The  result  was  the  beautiful  compo- 
sition of  "The "Babes  in  the  Wood."  His  favorite 
boy-model  was  a  lad  of  about  fourteen,  an  orphan, 
who  had  been  left  with  several  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  had  taught  them  to  earn  a  living  by  making 
cabbage-nets.  He  was  not  handsome,  but  had  clear 
and  eloquent  eyes  and  an  expression  of  force  and 
good  sense.  Another  favorite  subject  was  the  aged 
Irishman  White,  once  a  street-paver  and  then  a 
beggar,  whom  Reynolds  converted  into  a  popular 
professional  model. 
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About  this  time  the  master  built  a  comfortable 
and  commodious  villa,  on.  the  Terrace  at  Richmond 
Hill,  next  to  the  famous  Star  and  Garter.  He 
painted  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  view  from  this 
point,  which  included  the  Twickenham  meadows, 
the  placid  Thames,  and  the  blue  Surrey  hills.  The 
new  villa  was  the  rendezvous  of  many  choice  parties 
of  guests,  during  the  next  twenty  years. 

Reynolds  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  his 
Presidency,  that  he  should  paint  portraits  of  the 
King  and  Queen ;  and  on  these  works  he  was  now 
engaged.  In  August  he  went  to  York,  being  absent 
from  London  a  week,  and  visiting  his  many  friends 
in  the  cathedral  city.  Later  he  made  a  journey 
into  Devonshire,  where  he  remained  a  month  at 
Plympton,  Saltram,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  Plym- 
outh ;  and  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  hunting,  a 
new  pastime  for  him.  On  the  return  he  took  The- 
ophila  Palmer,  the  young  daughter  of  his  widowed 
sister,  who  remained  in  the  artist's  house  for  eleven 
years,  embellishing  his  table  with  her  beauty  and 
pleasing  manners.  She  also  sat  for  many  of  his 
fancy  subjects,  wherein  her  arch  expression  is  easily 
recognized. 
,  The  master's  numerous  acquaintances  in  the  Graf- 
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ton  administration  were  now  ousted  in  favor  of  Lord 
North's  ministry;  and  tiie  terrible  pen  of  Junius 
had  been  boldly  turned  against  the  majesty  of  the 
throne.  Johnson  and  Burke  had  thro\\aa  themselves 
into  the  heat  of  the  contest ;  but  Sir  Joshua  kept 
on  in  his  harmless  gallantry  at  the  tea-tables  of 
the  Cholmondeleys  and  Homecks.  His  third  Dis- 
course before  the  Royal  Academy  was  delivered  in 
December,  and  was  an  eulogy  of  the  grand  style, 
deprecating  the  mere  copying  of  nature,  and  protest- 
ting  against  the  undue  exaltation  of  trivial  details. 

Among  the  sitters  in  the  year  1771  were  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch ;  Lords  Ossory,  Trevor,  and 
Irwin;  and  Ladies  Ancram,  Melbourne,  Ligonier, 
Thanet,  Acland,  Strangways,  Carlisle,  Barrymore, 
Lisburne,  and  Anderson.  The  evident  decrease  in 
the  number  of  Sir  Joshua's  patrons  was  due  to  the 
vehement  pohtical  passions  of  the  time ;  the  rise 
of  the  young  Westmorelander,  Romney,  as  a  rival ; 
and,  as  Barry  suggested,  the  master's  own  desire  to 
withdraw  much  of  his  time  from  portraiture,  in 
favor  of  imaginative  designs.  Noble  pictures  of 
this  year  were  those  of  the  two  celebrated  actress- 
es Mrs.  Abingten  and  Mrs.  Baddeley,  the  former 
famous  as  a  pretty  woman  and  a  wit,  and  the  latter 
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a  melting-eyed  and  rosy-lipped  beauty.  Another 
portrait  was  made  of  Lady  Waldegrave,  who  had 
been  married  secretly  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
'^"e  years  before.  The  fair  widow,  Mrs.  Horton, 
another  of  Reynolds's  sitters,  was  described  by 
Walpole  as  being  "  coquette  beyond  measure,  artful 
as  Cleopatra,  and  completely  mistress  of  all  her 
passions  and  projects  ;  "  and  this  year  she  became 
a  Royal  Duchess,  having  eloped  to  Calais  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  Another  sitter,  of  whose 
picture  the  master  said,  "  It  has  more  grace  and 
dignity  than  any  thing  I  have  ever  done,  and  it  is 
the  best  colored,"  was  Polly  Kennedy,  a  famous 
Irish  Pliryne. 

In  January  the  Royal  Academy  met  at  Somerset 
House,  in  the  part  built  by  Inigo  Jones  and 
facing  on  the  Thames.  Sir  Joshua  was  as  regular 
as  clockwork  in  his  attendance  at  the  lectures  and 
the  council-meetings,  and  usually  spent  several 
hours  at  the  Academy  each  Monday,  after  a  feast 
with  Goldsmith  or  some  other  intimate.  The  first 
annual  dinner  was  held  on  St.  George's  Day,  when 
Johnson  laughed  at  Goldsmith's  praises  of  the  new 
Rowley  poems ;  and  the  suicide  of  Chatterton  was 
announced.     The   six  pictures  exhibited  by  Rey- 
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nolds  this  year  were  'Venus  Chiding  Cupid,'  'A 
Nymph  and  Bacchus,'  Mrs.  Abington  as  Miss  Prue, 
a  portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  an  Old  Man,  and  '  A 
Girl  Reading.'  The  latter  was  a  portrait  of  the 
artist's  niece,  Theophila  Palmer,  aged  fourteen,  who 
was  greatly  offended  because  of  the  tide,  saying, 
"I  should  think  they  might  have  put  'A  Young 
Lady.' " 

At  this  time  Barry  had  returned  from  Rome, 
where  he  had  been  supported  for  five  years  by 
the  Burkes,  worshipping  ideal  and  antique  art,  and 
dreading  to  settle  down  to  a  practical  and  prosy 
British  life.  He  had  followed  Sir  Joshua's  teach- 
ings and  doctrines  courageously  and  steadily,  scorn- 
ing the  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  as  well  as 
the  proprieties  and  decencies  of  hfe,  fervid,  savage, 
and  uncontrollable  in  all  his  manners.  His  long- 
studied  picture  of  '  Adam  and  Eve '  was  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1771,  but  was  coldly  received. 
West's  '  Death  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec '  was  the  most 
remarkable  work  in  the  Exliibition,  and  marked  an 
epoch  in  British  art.  Great  consternation  filled 
ihe  studios  when  West  announced  his  intention  to 
paint  the  scene  literally;  and  Reynolds  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  called  on  him  to  dissuade  him 
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from  such  a  perilous  experiment,  earnestly  advising 
the  introduction  of  classic  costumes  in  place  of  the 
British  military  uniforms.  But  West  rejoined  that 
the  battle  took  place  in  a  locality  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  heard  of,  and  that  in  1759  no 
warriors  wearing  such  costumes  were  in  existence. 
When  the  picture  was  done,  Reynolds  studied  it 
long  and  attentively,  and  then  acknowledged  that 
"  West  has  conquered." 

The  fourth  Discourse  was  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Academy  in  December,  and  demonstrated 
that  generalism  ennobles  art,  while  particularity 
debases  it,  exalting  the  French  school  of  Le  Sueur 
and  Poussin  above  the  Venetian  school,  and  assail- 
ing the  meanness  of  the  types  of  the  Dutch  mas- 
ters. The  grand  style  should  be  attained  by  sink- 
ing individual  details  and  local  circumstances,  and 
seeking  after  a  sort  of  abstract  majesty  of  ideal. 

During  the  year  Sir  Joshua  accepted  as  a  pupil 
James  Northcote,  who  had  walked  in  the  month  of 
May  from  Plymouth  to  London  to  enter  the  study 
of  the  arts.  He  was  cordially  received  by  Rey- 
nolds, and  afterwards  became  a  successful  painter 
and  the  best  biographer  of  his  master.  Northcote 
wrote  joyfully   to   a  friend,  eulogizing  Reynolds's 
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collection  of  pictures,  whose  quantity  "  is  innumera- 
ble, some  of  them  by  the  most  famous  masters,  and 
fine  beyond  imagination.  His  house  is  to  me  a 
perfect  paradise.  All  the  family  behave  with  gi-eat 
good-nature  to  me,  and  particularly  Sir  Joshua's 
two  pupils."  The  young  disciple  saw  his  teacher 
but  seldom,  and  was  amazed  to  learn  that  he 
always  painted  in  a  room  distant  from  his  pupils, 
and  kept  his  processes  secret.  Before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  youth  would  earn  money  enough 
for  his  support,  and  then  would  spend  the  day  until 
nightfall  in  copying  at  Sir  Joshua's.  Aftenvards 
the  master  took  Northcote  to  his  own  house  to  live, 
working  as  an  assistant  and  a  drapery-painter ;  and 
he  remained  there  for  five  years,  though  he  com- 
plained afterwards  that  his  master  was  a  very  ba-d 
teacher  in  art,  and  that  his  instruction  was  of  but 
little  value.  He  reported  that  Sir  Joshua  never 
WTOte  to  his  sister  Frances,  and  but  seldom  con- 
versed with  her,  though  she  held  the  management 
of  the  household.  Northcote's  room  was  a  small 
one,  next  to  the  studio,  containing  many  rejected 
portraits  and  old  paintings,  with  a  number  of  large 
casts  from  the  antique,  arranged  on  high  shelves. 
Sir  Joshua  rarely  recorded   tlie   names  of  the 
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guests  at  his  frequent  impromptu  and  unceremoni- 
ous dinner-parties,  where  a  dozen  or  a  score  were 
invited  to  a  table  prepared  for  half  the  number, 
and  met  with  an  invariable  deficiency  of  table-ware, 
while  every  one  scrambled  for  himself,  and  roared 
lustily  to  the  awkward  servants.  Amid  this  ani- 
mated bustle  the  host  kept  perfect  composure, 
listening  with  the  help  of  his  ear-trumpet  to  all  that 
was  said,  never  minding  what  was  eaten  or  drunk, 
and  leaving  every  one  at  liberty  to  seek  his  own 
pleasure.  The  feasts  took  place  at  five  o'clock, 
and  included  peers,  bishops,  statesmen,  literati, 
actors,  and  followers  of  all  the  liberal  arts.  Court- 
enay,  M.  P.  from  Tamworth,  was  frequently  present 
at  these  tumultuous  symposia,  and  says,  "  His  friends 
and  intimate  acquaintances  will  ever  love  his  mem- 
ory, and  will  long  regret  those  social  hours,  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  that  irregular  convivial  table, 
which  no  one  has  attempted  to  revive  or  imitate,  or 
was  indeed  qualified  to  supply." 

The  kindhness  and  equanimity  of  Reynolds  are 
remarkably  indicated  by  his  unbroken  peace  with 
the  whimsical  and  hot-tempered  literati  of  the  Club, 
who  were  continually  quarrelling  with  each  other, 
and   "-ailing   him   in  as   peacemaker.     The   genial 
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artist  took  lefuge  from  the  tumults  of  the  times  in 
clubs,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  belonging 
to  that  which  met  at  the  Turk's  Head,  on  Mon- 
days; the  Devonshire,  on  Thursdays;  the  Thurs- 
day-Night, at  the  Star  and  Garter ;  the  Dilettanti, 
on  alternate  Sundays;  and  the  Eumehan,  at  the 
Blenheim  Tavern.  He  also  frequented  the  Ladies' 
Club,  an  epicene  organization  meeting  at  Almack's, 
where  late  hours  and  high  play  were  the  rules,  and 
Fox  and  Gibbon  spent  their  leisure  hours.  Here 
Lord  Stavordale  lost  over  ^60,000  in  one  evening, 
and  recovered  it  with  a  single  hand,  saying,  "  Now, 
if  I  had  been  playing  deep,  I  might  have  won  mil- 
hons."  Reynolds,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith  were 
frequent  visitors  to  Mrs.  Comely's  famous  masquer- 
ades, at  Vauxhall,  and  at  the  new  Pantheon,  "  the 
wonder  of  the  age." 

Walpole  thought  at  this  time  that  he  could  give 
Reynolds  "such  lights  as  would  raise  him  prodi- 
giously," by  showing  him  a  new  set  of  engravings 
from  Masaccio,  a  precursor  of  Raphael;  being 
unaware  that  the  master  had  studied  and  admired 
the  original  paintings  at  Florence.  In  August  Sir 
Joshua  went  to  Paris,  and  remained  nearly  four 
weeks ;  so  that  he  was  unable  to  accept  an  invita- 
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tion  to  Lincolnshire,  sent  by  Bennet  Langton,  who 
had  lately  married  the  widowed  Countess  of  Rothes, 
and  wished  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  also  to  enjoy 
his  rural  hospitality.  Goldsmith  was  then  at  a 
farmhouse  at  Hyde,  working  hard  on  his  new  com- 
edy, reading  in  bed  till  late,  and  putting  out  the 
candle  by  flinging  his  slipper  at  it,  coming  home 
sometimes  and  leaving  his  shoes  stuck  in  the  mud, 
and  otherwise  astonishing  good  farmer  Selby  with 
his  eccentricities.  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  Sir 
William  Chambers  made  him  frequent  visits.  In 
July  Sir  Joshua  was  summoned  to  Windsor,  and 
was  present  at  the  installation  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter.  In  the  crowd  gathered  on  this  brilliant 
occasion,  he  had  his  laced  hat  and  gold  watch 
stolen. 

The  works  of  Reynolds  for  1772  included  por- 
traits of  Lord  Graham  ;  Ladies  Scott,  Carlisle, 
Spencer,  Pembroke,  Lisburn,  and  Broughton  ;  Mrs. 
Abington  and  Mrs.  Baddeley;  Dr.  Johnson;  the 
Primate  of  England ;  and  Macpherson  (the  author 
of  "Ossian").  Another  of  his  sitters  was  Joseph 
Banks,  the  ardent  young  naturalist,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Captain  Cook's  three-years'  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe,  and  was  now  preparing  for 
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a  voyage  to  Iceland.  Reynolds  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  British  Museum  while  Banks  was  ar- 
ranging his  curiosities ;  and  filled  his  note-books 
with  facts  gathered  from  the  fearless  traveller's  con- 
versation, and  his  mind  with  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  man,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
make  a  powerful  and  speaking  portrait.  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  who  sat  to  Reynolds  this  year,  pre- 
pared for  the  press  the  account  of  Cook's  voyage, 
for  doing  which  he  received  the  immense  sum  of 
;^6,ooo,  and  was  so  elated  that  he  died  of  joy. 
Another  sitter  was  the  pretty  Miss  Meyer,  a  fellow- 
artist's  daughter,  who  was  painted  as  Hebe.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Garrick  were  represented  in  their  garden 
at  Hampton,  his  face  full  of  vivacity  and  vigor,  hers 
handsome  and  kindly,  though  no  longer  that  of  the 
lovely  and  bewitching  Eva.  Northcote  heard  the 
great  actor  tell  the  painter,  speaking  of  Cumber- 
land, "  He  hates  you.  Sir  Joshua,  because  you  do 
not  admire  his  Correggio." — "What  Correggio?" 
asked  the  amazed  artist.  "Why,  his  Correggio," 
replied  Garrick,  "is  Romney."  He  also  heard 
Mrs.  Garrick,  in  one  of  her  sittings,  complain  of 
Foote's  bitter  abuse  of  her  husband,  when  Sii 
Joshua  told  her  that  "  This  need  not  give  her  pain, 
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as  it  clearly  proved  Foote  her  husband's  inferior :  it 
is  always  the  smaller  man  who  envies  and  abuses." 

Some  charming  old  acquaintances  visited  the 
studio  this  year.  Lady  Betty  Montagu  had  sat  to 
Re^Tiolds  while  a  beautiful  maiden ;  but  now  came 
as  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  with  her  child.  An- 
other, whom  he  had  portrayed  at  the  age  of  seven, 
was  now  his  sitter  as  Lady  Harriet  Acland,  the  wife 
of  a  promising  Devonshire  officer.  Other  patrons 
from  the  home  county  were  the  ugly  and  black- 
browed  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton ;  Mrs. 
BuUer,  an  eccentric  traveller  in  remote  countries ; 
and  the  lovely  and  popular  Mrs.  Crewe,  whom  he 
had  painted  twelve  years  before  as  Psyche,  and  now 
represented  in  one  of  his  noblest  and  most  pathetic 
works  as  St.  Genevieve,  draped  in  white,  and  sur- 
rounded by  sheep,  in  a  charming  landscape.  Two 
other  and  strangely  incongruous  sitters  were  the 
Royal  Duke  of  Cumberland,  always  awkward  and 
ungainly,  and  now  bewildered  under  the  ban  of  the 
Court ;  and  the  fascinating  widow  Horton,  who  had 
snared  him  into  the  marriage  which  brought  him  so 
much  trouble.  Mrs.  Yates,  one  of  the  noblest 
tragedians  of  her  day,  also  had  a  portrait  painted ; 
and  always  kept  her  mind  on  the  same  subjects 
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during  the  sittings,  so  as  to  avoid  changes  of 
expression. 

The  Exhibition  of  1772  contained  324  pictures, 
including  ten  landscapes  by  Gainsborough,  five 
historical  works  by  Benjamin  West,  and  Sir  Joshua's 
six  paintings.  The  latter  were  portraits  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  historian ;  Hickey,  the  jovial  friend 
of  Goldsmith  and  Burke ;  Miss  -Meyer  and  Mrs. 
Crewe ;  Mrs.  Quarrington,  as  St.  Agnes ;  and  old 
White,  the  model,  as  a  captain  of  banditti.  The 
fifth  Discourse  in  parts  contradicted  the  first  and 
fourth  of  the  series,  warning  students  against  unit- 
ing contrary  excellences ;  recommending  each  to 
try  what  he  can  and  cannot  do,  and  then  to  choose 
some  particular  department  in  which  to  excel ;  bid- 
ding him  beware  of  whom  he  imitates,  and  whom 
he  attempts  to  please;  and  making  an  elaborate 
comparison  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 

In  September  Sir  Joshua  was  made  an  alderman 
of  Plympton,  a  very  humble  municipal  honor,  but 
gladly  received  by  the  artist  as  a  mark  of  honor  in 
the  home  of  his  boyhood.  His  sister,  Mrs.  John- 
son, now  received  a  token  of  gratitude  for  her 
early  sacrifices  in  his  behalf,  as  he  proposed  that 
her  son  Samuel  should  be  taught  art  in  the  Leices- 
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ter-squaxe  studio,  and  live  in  the  family.  But  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  a  religious  woman,  and  had  often  pro- 
tested against  her  brother's  painting  on  Sundays; 
so  it  was  natural  that  she  should  fear  to  expose  her 
son  to  the  combined  temptations  of  London  and 
an  irrehgious  household.  She  declined  the  offer, 
and  Samuel  afterwards  entered  the  Church. 

Reynolds  appeared  at  the  drawing-room  on  the 
Queen's  birthday;  and  attended  the  King  when 
he  visited  the  Academy  Exhibition.  In  June  he 
was  present  at  Westminster  Abbey,  when  the  new 
Knights  of  the  Bath  were  installed  in  Henry  VII.'s 
chapel.  Burke  was  now  fighting  in  Parliament  on 
the  East-India  Company's  affairs ;  and  Sir  Joshua, 
a  large  proprietor  of  East-India  stock,  was  a  close 
observer  of  the  contest,  and  advised  the  orator  to 
decline  his  proffered  appointment  to  supervise  the 
company's  dealings.  Much  of  the  summer  was 
spent  \>y  Reynolds  at  Streatham,  the  home  of  the 
Thrales,  for  whose  gallery  he  was  painting  several 
pictures.  At  this  time,  also.  Sir  Joshua  made  his 
appearance  at  the  gatherings  of  the  Blue-Stockings, 
a  group  of  distinguished  and  cultured  Englishwomen 
who  successfully  attempted  to  rival  the  brilliant 
gatherings  of  the  French  court-ladies  of  an  earlier 
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epoch.  Their  name  arose,  according  to  some, 
from  one  of  them  inviting  Stillingfleet,  and  stopping 
his  excuses  about  dress  by,  "  Pooh,  pooh  !  come  in 
your  blue  stockings ;  "  or,  as  others  say,  because 
Madame  de  PoHgnac  appeared  at  one  of  their 
meetings  in  blue  silk  stockings,  then  the  fashion  in 
Paris.  Mrs.  Montague  was  their  head,  and  was  a 
grave  and  stately  lady,  as  ambitious  in  diamonds 
and  dinners  as  in  books  and  conversations.  She 
was  the  friend  of  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Beattig, 
Garrick,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Hannah  IMore,  and  other 
Uterati,  with  whom  she  carried  on  a  voluminous 
correspondence  in  the  "  high  Johnsonese  "  language, 
holding  herself  as  the  Queen  of  the  Blues  and  the 
chief  Muse  of  a  new  British  Parnassus. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Pictures  of  Children.  —  Beattie.  —  Gainsborough.  —  Goldsmith.  - 
The  American  War.  —  Romney.  —  Northcote's  Memories.— 
The  Johnsonians. 

A]\iONG  the  patrons  of  1773  were  the  Dukes  of 
Cumberland,  Buccleuch,  Grafton,  and  Rutland ;  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland ;  Lords  Graham,  Romney, 
Cathcart,  Sandys,  Runeham,  Carysfort,  Bellamont, 
Bute,  and  Ferrers ;  the  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  and  the 
Dean  of  Derry.  Lady  Cockburn  was  portrayed  as 
Cornelia,  in  the  ripeness  of  her  matronly  beauty, 
playing  with  her  three  children,  —  a  charming  and 
richly-colored  group  which  was  hailed  by  the  Acad- 
emicians with  loud  applause.  Another  picture  of 
this  date  is  a  half-length  of  the  fair  Swiss  artist, 
Angelica  Kauffman,  with  whom  it  has  been  believed 
that  the  master  was  in  love.  Miss  Thackeray's 
novel  of  " Miss  Angel"  is  founded  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, and  numbers  among  its  characters  Sir  Joshua, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  valet  who  swindled  Angelica 
into  a  soon  discarded  marriage-bond. 
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In  May  the  three  beautiful  Montgomery  sisters 
veere  painted  as  wreathing  a  term  of  Hymen  with 
flowers,  at  the  request  of  the  affianced  husband  of 
one  of  them.  Other  beautiful  women  were  seen  at 
the  studio,  —  the  new  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  fascinating  actresses  Mrs.  Abington  and  Mrs. 
Hartley.  The  Thrales'  gallery  at  Streatham  wa? 
increased  this  year  by  Sir  Joshua's  new  pictures,  of 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Murphy,  and  Robert 
Chambers. 

When  the  Exhibition  was  being  prepared,  Gains- 
borough and  Dance  had  a  quarrel  with  Reynolds, 
and  refused  to  send  pictures.  He  endeavored  to 
make  up  for  this  secession  by  exhibiting  twelve 
works  of  his  own,  including  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her 
child  as  '  A  Nymph  and  Bacchus,'  '  The  Strawberry 
Girl,'  and  '  Count  UgoHno  and  his  Children  in  the 
Dungeon.'  The  latter  was  based  on  an  impressive 
description  by  Dante,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
admirable  of  the  great  artist's  compositions,  illustr£  t- 
ing  with  masterly  power  the  story  of  the  hapless 
famUy,  sentenced  by  a  tyrannical  archbishop  to  lin- 
gering death.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  paid  4,000 
guineas  for  this  picture. 

*  The  Sti-awberry  Girl '  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
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ing  of  the  numerous  fancy  subjects  which  were 
painted  in  1773  ;  and  represents  Offy  Palmer  as  a 
sweet  and  innocent  Uttle  maiden,  creeping  timidly 
along,  and  looking  anxiously  around  with  great 
black  eyes.  Sir  Joshua  always  held  that  this  was 
one  of  the  half-dozen  original  things  which  he  had 
done,  and  its  great  success  led  him  to  repeat  it  sev- 
eral times.  Works  of  the  same  class  are  the  Mus- 
cipula,  holding  up  a  mouse-trap ;  Robinetta,  feed- 
ing her  bird ;  the  weeping  Dorinda ;  and  several 
lovely  little  shepherdesses.  Hardly  less  successful 
was  the  master  in  portraying  various  phases  of  boy- 
life,  —  the  sturdy  little  street-peddlers,  the  infant 
gypsies,  shepherds,  and  cherubs.  An  ennobled 
tyi^e  of  this  character  is  the  exquisite  portrait  of 
Richard  Edgcumbe,  a  dreamy-eyed  boy  of  nine 
years,  recHning  on  a  bank. 

No  artist  ever  painted  children  so  well  as  the 
childless  Reynolds,  who  mastered  all  their  varying 
expressions  of  tender  and  ingenuous  simplicity. 
Even  those  illustrious  masters,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck, 
Velazquez,  and  Murillo,  who  were  famous  ac  paint- 
ers of  childhood,  must  yield  the  palm  to  their 
British  rival.  More  than  two  hundred  of  his  por- 
traits of  children  have  been  engraved.     Among  the 
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choicest  of  these  are  the  Master  Bunbury,  a  sturdy 
and  contented  little  urchin,  sitting  on  a  grassy 
bank;  Lord  Morpeth,  at  ten  years,  a  simple  and 
earnest  work ;  Lord  Burghersh,  still  in  his  infantile 
skirts,  with  a  bright  and  sunny  face;  Leicester 
Stanhope,  lustily  beating  a  drum ;  and  the  sweet 
idyUic  pictures  in  which  Offy  Palmer  and  her 
daughter  are  idealized.  One  of  his  favorite  princi- 
ples was,  that  all  children  are  graceful  in  their 
gestures,  by  nature,  and  that  the  dancing-school  is 
responsible  for  their  distortion  and  perversion. 
Nowhere  does  his  ideal  infant  appear  in  such 
natural  hilarity,  fearlessness,  and  brimming  life,  as 
on  the  glowing  canvas  of  his  '  Puck ; '  nor  does  his 
fair  ideal  of  demure  and  roguish  childhood  find  a 
better  example  than  the  dainty  'Strawberry  Girl,' 
which  even  Walpole  called  "charming." 

In  1773  the  Academicians  arranged  a  plan  for 
decorating  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  with  paintings, 
which  was  favored  by  the  King,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  many  others ;  but  the 
Bishop  of  London  vetoed  the  scheme  in  these 
words :  "  Whilst  I  live,  and  have  the  power,  I  will 
never  suffer  the  doors  of  the  Metropolitan  Church 
to  be  opened  for  the  introduction  of  Popery." 
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Euring  this  year  occurred  the  famous  bout  at 
Reynolds's  house,  when  Garrick,  Fox,  and  others 
were  present,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Dean  of 
Derry  had  such  a  sharp  encounter;  Afterwards  the 
Dean  good-humoredly  forgave  the  beUigerent  phi- 
losopher, and  thus  addressed  Reynolds  :  — 

"  Dear  Knight  of  Plympton,  teach  me  how 
To  suffer,  with  unclouded  brow 

And  smile  serene  as  thine, 
The  jest  uncouth,  and  truth  severe ; 
Like  thee  to  turn  my  deafest  ear, 

And  calmly  drink  my  wine. 

Thou  say'st  not  only  skill  is  gaii>ed, 
But  genius  too  may  be  attained 

By  studious  invitation : 
Thy  temper  mild,  thy  genius  fine, 
I'll  study  till  I  make  them  mine 

By  constant  meditation." 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  sir,  is  the  most  invulnerable  man  I 
know ;  the  man  with  whom,  if  you  should  quarrel, 
you  would  find  the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse." 
He  rarely  lost  a  friend,  except  by  death,  and  during 
this  year  his  appointments  were   with  the   same- 
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families  and  at  the  same  clubs  as  for  so  many  years 
before. 

The  second  stage  of  Sir  Joshua's  life  had  now 
been  reached,  when  he  confined  his  studio  labors 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  and  restricted 
his  portraits  to  about  sixty  a  year.  He  devoted 
more  time  to  society,  and  to  short  visits  to  the 
country-seats  of  his  friends  and  his  own  villa  at 
Richmond.  Boswell  shows  him  frequently  in 
company  with  Johnson,  mildly  sensible,  and  miti- 
gating the  severity  of  the  pragmatic  Doctor.  In 
June  he  was  present  in  Lord  Edgcumbe's  frigate 
Ocean  at  the  royal  review  of  the  great  fleet  off 
Spithead,  and  visited  Carisbrook  Castle.  After- 
wards he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  C.  L.  at  the  same  time  as  Dr.  Beattie. 

Reynolds  shared  in  the  general  admiration  for 
Beattie,  and  presented  him  vnth  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, in  doctor's  robes,  with  his  "  Essay  on  Truth  " 
under  his  arm,  and  attended  by  a  figure  of  Truth 
driving  away  three  demons,  which  some  identify 
as  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Gibbon.  The  poet  was 
v^ery  grateful  for  the  attentions  of  his  new  friend. 
and  dined  at  the  Richmond  villa.  He  wrote : 
"  This  day  I  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  critical  and  philosophical 
subjects.  I  find  him  to  be  a  man,  not  only  of 
excellent  taste  in  painting  and  poetry,  but  of  an 
enlarged  understanding  and  truly  philosophical 
mind." 

Sir  Joshua  was  now  elected  mayor  of  Plympton, 
his  native  town ;  and  assured  the  King,  whom  he 
met  at  Richmond,  that  "  it  was  an  honor  which  gave 
him  more  pleasure  than  any  other  he  had  ever 
received  in  his  life,"  except  his  knighthood.  This 
Plymptonian  dignity  was  commemorated  in  a  Latin 
inscription  on  the  portrait  of  himself  which  Rey- 
nolds sent  to  the  Grand-Ducal  Gallery  at  Florence. 
His  ambition  was  to  be  elected  to  Parliament  from 
his  native  borough,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had 
been,  so  that  the  well-beloved  Plympton  could  have 
been  represented  by  the  greatest  architect  and  the 
greatest  painter  of  England.  He  presented  his 
portrait  to  the  municipality,  and  it  was  hung  be- 
tween two  of  his  earlier  works. 

During  this  year  Miss  Mary  Palmer,  Offy's  eldest 
sister,  became  a  member  of  the  artist's  family,  in 
which  she  abode  until  Sir  Joshua  died,  when  she 
became  his  heiress.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Palmer  wac 
his  favorite  nephew;  and  he  obtained  for  him  the 
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Deanery  of  Cashel,  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
used  his  influence  for  the  emolument  of  his  family. 
The  painter  was  not  a  flatterer  nor  a  gossip,  and 
rarely  obtruded  himself  upon  the  society  of  his 
sitters,  unless  they  drew  him  out.  Burke  told  him 
how  great  his  opportunities  were  for  getting  influ- 
ence from  powerful  sitters,  but  he  answered,  "  How 
could  I  presume  to  ask  favors  from  those  to  whom 
I  became  known  only  by  my  obligations  to  them?  " 
Indeed,  he  continually  sacrificed  his  political  inter- 
ests by  associating  with  members  of  the  Opposition. 
The  Exhibition  of  1774  contained  pictures  by 
West,  Barry,  Malton  (Turner's  first  master),  and 
Wilson  (who  sent  a  view  of  Niagara  Falls) .  Rey- 
nolds contributed  thirteen  paintings,  among  which 
were  portraits  of  the  lovely  Montgomery  sisters, 
Dr.  Beattie,  Baretti,  Bishop  Ne^vton,  Lord  Bella- 
mont,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
ToUemache  as  Miranda,  and  the  charming  infant 
Princess  Sophia,  rolling  on  the  ground,  with  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  her  favorite  dog.  Sir 
Joshua's  sixth  Discourse  before  the  Royal  Acade- 
my was  delivered  in  December,  and  recommended 
the  study  and  imitation  (not  copying)  of  the  works 
of  preceding  artists,  in  order  that  from  them  new 
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combinations  might  be  formed.  It  was  a  plea  for 
eclecticism  in  art,  under  the  guise  of  catholicity  of 
study,  and  indirectly  justified  certain  reprehended 
practices  of  the  lecturer  himself. 

In  the  Parliamentary  combats  this  year  over  the 
Quebec  Bill  and  the  Massachusetts  Regulation  Bill, 
Burke  was  very  active  for  American  liberties,  and 
Reynolds  also  worked  outside  for  the  same  cause, 
while  Dr.  Johnson  advocated  the  coercion  of  the 
colonies.  Burke  had  his  portrait  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua ;  and  again  by  his  intractable  Irish  protege, 
Barry,  who  had  recently  published  a  book  in  which 
he  assailed  Reynolds  and  other  eminent  artists  and 
literati. 

Gainsborough  had  now  settled  in  London,  and 
opened  a  studio  in  Schomberg  House.  Sir  Joshua 
called  on  him,  but  the  visit  was  not  returned,  and 
no  communication  passed  between  the  great  rivals 
for  several  years,  though  they  admitted  each  other's 
excellence.  "D — n  him,  how  various  he  is  !  "  ex- 
claimed Gainsborough,  while  looldng  at  the  pictures 
of  Reynolds ;  and  the  latter  said  of  his  competitor, 
"  I  cannot  think  how  he  produces  his  effects."  Sii' 
Joshua's  landscape-backgrounds  were  of  remarka- 
ble felicity,  superior  to  Gainsborough's,  and  distin- 
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guished  for  their  admirable  portraiture  of  nature. 
His  trees  are  especially  noticeable  for  accuracy  and 
vitality;  and  his  clouds  fulfilled  high  purposes  of 
accessorial  effect.  The  '  Conway  Castle  '  is  a  faith- 
ful reproduction  of  the  grand  scenery  near  that 
fortress ;  and  other  noble  landscapes  by  the  mas- 
ter recall  the  manners  of  Rembrandt  and  Salvator 
Rosa.  The  allegation  that  Toms  and  other  assist- 
ants painted  RejTiolds's  landscapes  has  been  effect- 
ually disproved. 

Hannah  More  came  to  London,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  Sir  Joshua's  circle,  this  year.  .She  was- 
one  of  the  five  daughters  of  a  provincial  school- 
master, innocent,  beautiful,  enthusiastic,  and  highly 
cultured,  "and  carried  the  perilous  reputation  of 
a  blue  and  a  saint  united."  She  was  introduced  to 
the  leading  literati  of  London,  and  spent  much  of 
her  time  at  Reynolds's.  Here  she  met  Dr.  John- 
son, who  came  into  the  drawing-room  with  Sir 
Joshua's  favorite  macaw  on  his  shoulder,  and  re- 
peated her  Morning  Hymn. 

Poor  Goldsmith  was  now  head  over  ears  in  debt, 
with  broken  health,  and  subject  to  moods  of  gusty 
passion  or  deep  dejection.  He  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  the  table  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  also  his  com- 
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panion  at  the  theatres,  masquerades,  and  clubs. 
His  friends,  ahvays  fond  of  persiflage  about  him, 
were  making  fun  of  the  poor  author's  trials,  un- 
aware of  his  extremity.  They  pitted  Garrick  and 
Goldsmith  at  each  other  in  epitaph-writing,  at  one 
of  their  dinners,  and  the  former  wrote  :  — 

"  Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  '  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll." 

The  good-natured  but  unfortunate  author  wrote 
in  reply  a  series  of  quaint  epitaphs  on  his  friends 
of  the  Club,  until  he  was  driven  by  his  enormous 
press  of  Hterary  work  into  a  low  nervous  fever. 
Some  one  who  visited  the  sick-chamber  asked  if  he 
might  take  away  the  epitaph  on  Whitefoord ;  and 
the  broken  invahd  answered,  cheery  still,  "  In  truth 
you  may,  my  boy.  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  me 
where  I  am  going."  Goldsmith  never  rose  from 
that  sick-bed,  but  died  soon  after,  heart-broken 
and  weary.  His  last  work  —  left  unfinished  —  was 
his  artist-friend's  epitaph,  which  Taylor  says  "  will 
ever  remain  the  best  epitome  of  Sir  Joshua's  char- 
acter."    It  reads  as  follows  :  — 

"  Here  Reynolds  is  laid ;  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind. 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  beliind. 
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His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part,  — 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 

When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing: 

When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff, 

He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff. 

By  flattery  unspoiled  " 

Northcote  says  that  on  the  day  of  Goldsmith's 
death,  Sir  Joshua  did  not  touch  the  pencil,  —  "a 
circumstance  the  most  extraordinary  for  him,  who 
passed  no  day  without  a  line."  He  acted  as  exec- 
utor for  his  deceased  friend,  whose  debts  mounted 

up  to  ;^2,000. 

The  equability  of  Sir  Joshua  was  doubtless  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  1775,  Gen.  Charles  Lee  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  been  his  friends,  and  many  of  the 
Royalist  officers  were  his  patrons.  Fox  and  Burke 
were  fighting  against  the  oppression  of  the  colonists, 
to  save  the  great  British  Empire ;  but  heedless 
London  was  abandoned  to  indifference;  and  on 
the  Thames,  within  her  limits,  the  first  regatta  ever 
given  in  England  was  rowed  during  the  very  weei 
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of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Reynolds  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  Americans  would  win  their  inde- 
pendence, and  willingly  made  bets  in  this  wise  :  he 
received  five  guineas  each  from  several  gentlemen, 
promising  to  pay  them  a  thousand  pounds  each  if 
Gen.  Washington  was  led  captive  to  England,  and 
entered  his  studio. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club  in  April,  when  Gib- 
bon, Percy,  Boswell,  and  others  were  present,  Rey- 
nolds, Langton,  and  Johnson  had  a  discussion  as  to 
Macpherson's  "  Ossian."  When  the  debate  turned 
to  the  American  question,  Johnson  uttered  his 
famous  apothegm  :  "  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge 
of  a  scoundrel."  Dr.  Wolcott  asked  Sir  Joshua 
how  the  Club  endured  Johnson's  tyranny,  and  was 
answered  that  the  members  often  hazarded  senti- 
ments merely  to  draw  out  his  tremendous  contra- 
dictions. Some  one  observed  to  the  doctor  that 
his  portrait  lacked  dignity;  upon  which  the 
rugged  old  philosopher  growled  out,  "  No,  sir  !  the 
pencil  of  Reynolds  never  wanted  dignity  or  the 
graces."  Boswell  has  recorded  the  arguments  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Reynolds  as  to  wine-drinking, 
which  the  former  was  particularly  averse  to,  and  the 
latter  had  recently  taken  up,  pardy  to  restore  his 
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spirits  when  exhausted  by  prolonged  labors,  and 
partly  to  please  his  company  and  promote  good- 
fellowship.  Johnson  also  said  of  Reynolds,  *'I 
never  look  at  his  pictures,  so  he  won't  read  my 
writings." 

Reynolds  (like  Turner)  was  always  extremal); 
guarded  in  speaking  of  living  painters,  and  was 
chary  of  words  during  the  rise  of  his  rival  Rom- 
ney.  Each  of  these  artists  portrayed  Lord  Thur- 
low;  and,  though  Romney  made  him  handsomei, 
Sir  Joshua  preserved  that  wonderful  expression 
which  led  Fox  to  say  that  "  No  man  could  be  so 
wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looked."  Romney  held  a 
noble  position  during  the  time  of  his  popularity, 
and,  when  his  friends  detracted  from  Reynolds's 
merit,  he  said,  "  No,  no  :  he  is  the  greatest  painter 
that  ever  lived ;  for  I  see  in  his  pictures  an  exquis- 
ite charm,  which  I  see  in  Nature,  but  in  no  other 
pictures." 

Sir  George  Beaumont  advised  certain  friends  of 
his  to  have  Reynolds,  rather  than  Romney,  paint 
their  httle  daughter's  portrait,  saying  that  "even 
a  faded  picture  from  him  will  be  the  finest  thing 
you  can  have."  The  master  was  invited  to  dine 
with  these   patrons,  and  endeared  himself  to  the 
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child  by  such  odd  pranks  that  she  gladly  and  glee- 
hiUy  sat  to  him.  The  result  was  the  matchless 
picture  of  little  Miss  Bowles. 

The  Exhibition  of  1775  contained  twelve  portraits 
by  Sir  Joshua.  The  finest  of  these  represented  the 
venerable  Dr.  Robinson,  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  a 
stately  and  reverend  old  man,  '^  whom  age  has  soft- 
ened into  a  beauty."  Nathaniel  Hone,  the  friend 
of  the  student  Reynolds  at  Rome,  was  now  his  bit- 
ter enemy,  and  sent  to  the  Exliibition  a  picture, 
wherein  Sir  Joshua  appears  as  a  wizard,  with  the 
surrounding  air  full  of  floating  prints  from  which 
he  had  taken  suggestions.  One'  of  these  showed 
Angelica  Kauffman  as  a  nude  female  figure,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  gossip  about  her  and  Reynolds.  The 
authorities  excluded  this  scandalous  picture  from 
the  building. 

The  fascinating  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  queen 
of  London  society,  and  the  head  of  a  gay  and 
devoted  court,  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  this  year,  and  was 
portrayed  with  her  new-fashioned  feather-crown. 
Another  bewitching  patroness  was  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan's  wife,  whose  exquisite  loveliness  and  ten- 
der grace  of  manner  had  drawn  upon  her  manifold 
ofiers  of  wealth  and  titles,  before  she  made  a  run- 
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away  match  with  the  witty  and  easy-tempered  young 
Sheridan.  Even  the  King  had  ogled  her  while  she 
sang  in  oratorio ;  and  Sheridan  had  fought  two 
duels  to  protect  her.  The  artist  portrayed  this  lady 
as  St.  Cecilia,  a  title  which  she  had  already  borne 
on  account  of  her  sweet  and  pathetic  singing  and 
serene  beauty. 

During  the  year  Reynolds  painted  two  portraits 
of  himself,  in  one  of  which  he  is  holding  his  ear- 
trumpet  ;  and  one  of  Johnson  holding  a  book  near 
his  eyes.  The  Doctor  protested  against  this  record 
of  near-sightedness,  saying,  "Reynolds  may  paint 
himself  as  deaf  as  he  chooses,  but  I  will  not  be 
Blinking  Sam." 

Among  the  sitters  for  the  year  1776  were  Lords 
Lothian,  Guernsey,  Temple,  Winterton,  Granby,  and 
Mount-Stewart ;  Ladies  Tyrconnel,  Marsham,  Mel- 
bourne, Mills,  and  Worsley ;  the  Marchioness  Cas- 
tiglione,  of  Milan ;  and  Tobias  Smollett,  the  cele- 
brated historian  and  novelist.  The  master  was 
never  stronger  or  more  various  than  in  the  twelve 
pictures  sent  to  the  Exhibition  this  year,  including 
the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, Lords  Temple  and  Althorpe,  Garrick,  Master 
Crewe,  and  Mrs.  Montague;   and  pictures  of  the 
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young  St.  John  and  Daniel  (or  Samuel) .  The  por- 
trait of  the  roguish  Master  Crewe  as  Harry  VIII.  is 
perhaps  the  most  admirable  of  Reynolds's  boy-pic- 
tures, in  color,  character,  and  present  condition ; 
and  Walpole  claimed  that  the  portrait  of  Lord 
Temple  was  the  best  the  master  ever  painted. 

Hannah  More  caine  up  to  London  this  season, 
and  frequently  visited  Reynolds.  Of  his  new  pic- 
ture of  the  child  Samuel,  she  wrote,  "  The  gaze  of 
young,  astonishment  was  never  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed ;  "  and  the  artist  told  her  that  he  was  often 
surprised  by  some  of  his  great  patrons  asking, 
"Who  was  Samuel?"  Miss  More  was  the  guest  of 
Garriclc,  whose  house  was  thronged  with  eminent 
visitors,  and  whose  noblest  portrait  had  just  been 
finished  by  Reynolds,  showing  him  at  sixty  years, 
but  full  of  vigorous  life.  His  arms  are  resting  easily 
on  a  table,  over  which  he  looks  into  the  spectator's 
face,  with  quick  and  brilliant  eyes ;  and  his  features 
are  delicately  and  clearly  cut  and  mobile  —  rather 
Latin  than  Germanic  —  in  their  bright  vivacity. 
Reynolds  told  Miss  More  that  it  was  full  three  days 
before  he  got  the  better  of  the  emotion  caused  by 
seeing  the  venerable  actor's  last  impersonation  of 
King  Lear.     In  April  he  gave  an  entertainment  ta 
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him  at  the  Richmond  villa,  at  which  the  Burkes, 
Gibbon,  Eliot,  Lord  Ma1io*D/4nd  others  Tv^re'  pres- 
ent. As  the  star  ofGanick  warx'e.d;  that,  qf^  Mrs. 
Siddons  rose,  for  she'rirst  d^pfeafed'  in  Lbndbh  this 
year. 

In  May  Northcote  left  Sir  Joshua's  house,  where 
he  had  been  for  five  years  as  student  and  assistant, 
dwelling  also  in  the  family  of  the  artist.  The  gentle 
master  bade  him  God-speed,  and  exhorted  him  to 
lofty  aims,  in  interviews  whose  record  is  still  pre- 
served. The  departing  disciple  \vrote,  "  It  was  im- 
possible to  quit  such  a  residence  as  Sir  Joshua's 
without  reluctance,  a  house  in  which  I  had  spent 
so  many  happy  hours.  ...  To  leave  that  place, 
which  was  the  constant  resort  of  all^  the  emi- 
nent in  every  valuable  quality, .  without  an  inward 
regret,  was  impossible."  When  some  one  asked 
him  if  his  master  was  not  annoyed  by  adverse  criti- 
cism, he  answered,  '■^  He  annoyed  !  he  was  too 
much  of  a  philosopher  to  be  annoyed ;  he  looked 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  —  to  the  great  result.  Be- 
sides, he  was  too  much  amused  with  what  he  was 
about :  you  might  have  stuck  the  divil  on  his  back 
without  being  able  to  put  him  in  a  fidget."  And 
accain  :  "  Crowns  of  diamonds  might  have  been  set 
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on  his  head  without  his,  seeming  to  feel  the  least 
differeiice."  JsTQrtlfCpte  had  entered  the  studio  as 
a  poor,  jll-feaughV  and  awkward  Devonshire  lad,  and 
Itit  it  as  a  prosperoua  painter.  Nevertheless,  with 
all  his  reverence  for  his  benefactor,  he  held  that  he 
was  the  worst  of  masters,  ignorant  of  anatomy, 
drawing  by  the  eye,  and  always  experimenting  in 
colors ;  yet  ennobled  by  his  manly  truth,  exquisite 
feeling  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  cultivated  senti- 
ment of  color.  The  master  himself  said  :  "  One  of 
the  reasons  why  I  have  continued  to  improve  may 
be  reduced  to  a  principle  of  honesty.  I  have  always 
endeavored  to  do  my  best,  if  great  or  vulgar,  good 
Subjects  or  bad.  ...  I  began  late.  Facility  of  in- 
vention was,  therefore,  to  be  given  up.  I  considered 
it  impossible  to  arrive  at  it,  but  not  impossible  to 
be  correct,  though  with  more  labor."  And  again  : 
"  Those  who  are  determined  to  excel  must  go  to 
their  work  whether  willing  or  unwilling,  morning, 
noon,  and  night ;  and  they  will  find  it  to  be  no  play, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  very  hard  labor."  He  would 
not  allow  excuses  to  palliate  poor  work ;  and  once 
said,  when  he  was  shown  a  landscape  by  an  ama- 
teur, and  its  defects  were  attributed  to  insufficient 
instruction,  "What  signifies  that?     In  this  manner 
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you  may  excuse  any  thing,  however  bad  it  may  be." 
Strangely  amusing  were  some  of  his  experiences 
with  his  sitters.  One  of  these  was  an  Indian  na- 
bob, who  was  called  away  prematurely,  but  wrote, 
"My  friends  tell  me  of  the  Titian  tint  and  the 
Guido  air :  these  you  can  add  without  my  appear- 
ance." 

Northcote  says  :  "  The  only  allusion  to  any  mer- 
its in  his  own  efforts  that  I  can  recollect  him  ever 
to  have  made,  is  once  hearing  him  say  'that  lovers 
had  acknowledged  to  him,  after  having  seen  his 
portraits  of  their  mistresses,  that  the  originals  had 
appeared  even  still  more  lovely  to  them  than  before, 
by  their  excellences  being  so  distinctly  portrayed.' 
Yet  his  own  opinion  of  his  works  was  so  humble, 
that  I  have  heard  him  confess  his  tet-ror  at  seeitig 
them  exposed  to  the  bright  light  of  the  stm." 
Burke  said  of  his  head  of  the  Duchess  of  Leins- 
ter,  "  What  a  beautiful  head  you  have  made  of  this 
lady  !  it  is  impossible  to  add  any  thing  to  its  advan- 
tage." But  Sir  Joshua  replied,  "  It  does  not  please 
me  yet :  there  is  a  sweetness  of  expression  in  the 
original  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  in  the 
portrait,  and  therefore  cannot  think  it  finished." 

Northcote  gives  precious  details  as  to  his  master's 
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appearance :  "  In  his  stature  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion, roundish  blunt  features,  and  a  lively  aspect ; 
not  corpulent,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  it,  but 
extremely  active ;  with  manners  uncommonly  pol- 
ished and  agreeable.  In  conversation  his  manner 
was  perfectly  natural,  simple,  and  unassuming.  He 
most  heartily  enjoyed  his  profession,  in  which  he 
was  both  famous  and  illustrious ;  and  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Malone,  who  says  he  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  known." 

Baretti  once  told  Sir  Joshua,  in  his  own  dining- 
room,  that  he  was  "  extravagant  and  mean,  gener- 
ous and  selfish,  envious  and  candid,  proud  and 
humble,  a  genius  and  a  mere  ordinary  mortal,  at 
the  same  time."  The  geniuses  who  frequented  his 
table  were  often  very  disputatious ;  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton  once  told  him,  "  The  last  time  I  dined  in 
your  house,  the  company  was  of  such  a  sort,  that, 

by ,  I  believe  all  the  rest  of  the  world  enjoyed 

peace  for  that  afternoon." 

During  the  year  Reynolds  sent  a  letter,  written 
in  Italian,  in  a  spirited  and  correct  manner,  to  the 
head  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  acknowledging 
the  honor  of  having  his  portrait  hung  in  the  room 
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of  Illustrious  Painters,  at  the  Uffizi  Palace.  In  the 
same  year  his  discourses  were  translated  into  Italian 
by  Baretti,  and  spread  his  fame  in  the  southern 
peninsula. 

In  May  Sir  Joshua  gave  a  party  at  Richmond  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  other 
friends.  Soon  afterwards  he  lost  the  Latin  epitaph 
which  the  Doctor  had  composed  for  Goldsmith,  and 
submitted  to  him,  and  drew  forth  an  angry  note 
from  the  old  philosopher ;  but  when  it  was  found, 
the  aptness  of  it  was  discussed  at  a  dinner-party 
at  Sir  Joshua's,  where  Gibbon,  Francklin,  Burke, 
Warton,  Sheridan,  and  other  notable  men  were 
present.  Goldsmith  had  \visely  said  that  English 
authors'  names  should  be  perpetuated  in  English  ; 
and  so  Burke  drew  up,  and  the  gentlemen  signed,  a 
round-robin  to  that  effect.  Sir  Joshua  carried  this 
paper  to  Johnson,  who  nevertheless  sturdily  pro- 
tested that  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with  an  English  in- 
scription. 

In  November  J.  S.  Copley  and  W.  Parry  were 
elected  .Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Sir 
Joshua's  Seventh  Discourse  was  delivered  in  De- 
cember, and  was  directed  to  prove  the  reality  of  a 
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Standard  of  taste,  and  that  the  combination  of  taste 
with  the  power  of  execution  constitutes  genius. 
" Beauty  and  nature,"  he  said,  "are  different  modes 
of  expressing  the  same  thing." 

After  describing  Sir  Joshua's  admirable  quaUties, 
Malone-  asks,  "Were  there  no  failings?"  and  an- 
swers in  Burke's  words,  "  I  do  not  know  a  fault,  or 
weakness  of  his,  that  he  did  not  convert  into  some- 
thing that  bordered  on  a  virtue,  instead  of  pushing 
it  to  the  confines  of  a  vice."  Malone  wrote  a 
biography  of  the  master  in  1797,  enriched  with 
notes  by  Burke,  whose  tears  blotted  the  paper  on 
which  he  wrote  of  his  dear,  dead  friend.  Moser 
said  of  Sir  Joshua  :  "  All  this  excellence  had  a  firm 
foundation.  He  was  a  man  of  a  sincere  and  ardent 
piety,  and  has  left  an  illustrious  example  of  the 
exactness  with  which  the  subordinate  duties  may  be 
expected  to  be  discharged  by  him  whose  first  care 
is  to  please  God."  If  he  became  lax  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  religious  duties,  he  still  remained 
benevolent  of  heart,  and  hopeful  of  a  gladsome 
future. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

riie  Marlborough  Group.  —  Miss  Bumey.  —  The  Discourses.  — 
'The  Nativity.'  —  Keppel.  — 'The  Royal  Academy. — The 
Ladies  Waldegrave. 

The  patrons  for  1777  included  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough;  Lords  Binning,  Lothian,  Seaforth, 
Mulgrave,  and  Carysfort ;  Ladies  Derby,  Thanet, 
Smith,  Herbert,  Mills,  Worsley,  Delme,  Bampfylde, 
Somerset,  Paulett,  Eglintoun,  Beauchamp,  Lisbujni, 
Spencer,  Stanhope,  Crosbie,  Jersey,  Taylor,  and 
Bute  ;  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Angelica  Kauffman, 
the  Count  Belgiojoso  (Imperial  Minister),  Dr. 
Pitcaim,  and  Mr.  Thrale.  The  Exhibition  of  1777 
contained  423  works,  by  Gainsborough,  Wilson, 
West,  Copley,  and  othets ;  with  thirteen  by  Sir 
Joshua,  including  an  exquisitely  pure  full-length  of 
Lady  Bampfylde ;  a  full-length  of  Lady  Derby ;  an 
arch  and  graceful  '  Fortune-teller,'  showing  the 
young  Lord  Spencer  and  his  sister,  admirable  in 
expression ;  the  little  lady  who  became  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  robed  in  fur,  surrounded  by  snow,  yet 
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sweet  and  smiling  withal ;  a  richly  colored  '  Reading 
Boy ; '  and  a  stilted  theatrical  group  in  which  the 
young  Duke  of  Bedford  personates  St.  George  (in 
stage  armor)  fighting  the  dragon,  while  his  brothers, 
the  younger  Lords  Russell,  are  filled  with  fear,  and 
his  cousin  Miss  Vernon  (afterwards  Countess  of 
Warwick)  is  the  rescued  princess,  robed  in  white. 
Another  of  the  great  works  of  this  year  was  a  brace 
of  portrait-groups  painted  of  and  for  the  Dilettanti, 
by  Sir  Joshua,  the  society's  artist.  One  of  these 
included  seven  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  the  other 
an  equal  number  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  in 
characteristic  attitudes  and  occupations,  with  the 
soul  of  good-humor  beaming  forth  from  their  glow- 
ing faces.  The  pictures  are  still  owned  by  the 
Dilettanti,  and  have  retained  their  silvery  splendor 
of  color,  though  often  restored. 

The  master  still  preserved  his  regular  attendance 
at  the  clubs  and  at  the  gatherings  of  the  Blue- 
Stockings,  and  dined  frequently  this  year  with  the 
Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Bedford,  Lords  Palm- 
erston,  Ossory,  Carysfort,  Edgcumbe,  Aylesford, 
Lucan,  Mulgrave,  and  Shelburne ;  and  with  Gib- 
bon, Sheridan,  and  Boswell.  Two  of  the  artist's 
guests  were   Flood,   the   great    Lish   orator,   and 
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Jephson,  the  author  of  "  Braganza ; "  and  he  was 
also  intimate  with  the  briUiant  and  petted  Gibbon, 
the  first  volume  of  whose  "  History  of  the  Dechne 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  "  had  just  appeared. 
Now,  as  aforetime,  he  was  a  frequenter  of  the  thea- 
tres, wherein  this  year  he  saw  the  masterpiece  of 
his  friend  Sheridan,  "The  School  for  Scandal." 
Hannah  More  still  made  frequent  visits  to  Sir 
Joshua;  and  her  popular  tragedy  "Percy"  was 
brought  out  at  the  time  when  the  news  of  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga,  and  Howe's  capture 
of  Philadelphia,  were  agitating  London.  Reynolds 
was  often  a  visitor  at  the  house  of  Sheridan,  who 
had  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  member- 
ship of  the  Literary  Club,  in  the  sententious  plea, 
"  He  who  has  ^vritten  the  two  best  comedies  of  his 
age  is  surely  a  remarkable  man." 

This  year  the  artist  visited  the  Duke  of  IMarl- 
borough,  at  Blenheim  Palace,  and  finished  the 
great  family  group,  composed  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  and  their  six  lovely  children.  The  stately 
mother  appears  in  the  centre,  and  her  four  daugh- 
ters are  on  the  right,  felicitously  arranged,  present- 
ing an  exquisite  gradation  from  matronly  to  child- 
ish beauty,   and  making  the  finest   family-picture 
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ever  painted  by  a  British  artist.  One  of  the  little 
girls,  Lady  Anne,  was  then  but  four  years  old,  and 
shrank  back  from  the  artist,  crying  out,  "  I  won't  be 
painted."  Her  attitude,  clinging  in  fright  to  an 
older  sister's  dress,  has  been  skilfully  retained  in  the 
picture,  and  the  cause  of  her  alarm  is  shown  in  a 
hideous  mask  which  another  sister  holds  before  her. 
Lady  Anne  became  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  died  in  1865,  being  perhaps  the  last  survivor 
of  the  great  master's  sitters.  One  day  the  Duchess 
ordered  a  servant  to  bring  a  broom  into  the  room, 
and  sweep  up  Sir  Joshua's  snuff  from  the  carpet  ; 
but  the  artist  forbade,  saying  that  the  dust  thus 
raised  would  hurt  his  picture  more  than  the  snulf 
would  hurt  the  carpet.  Sir  William  Beechey  was  in 
the  master's  studio  when  the  Duchess's  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  came  in  and  said,  "  Sir  Joshua, 
I  don't  think  the  head  of  my  daughter  a  bit  Hke." 
The  deaf  and  cunning  old  painter  bowed,  and  pro- 
fusely thanked  the  lady  for  what  he  pretended  to 
have  heard  as  a  compliment.  Among  the  portraits 
executed  in  1778  were  those  of  Lords  Winterton, 
Lucan,  Broome,  Bellamont,  Granby,  and  Vaughan  ; 
and  Ladies  Beaumont,  Somerset,  Bellamont,  and 
Paulett.    At  the  same  t"me  he  painted  *  Ariadne,' 
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a  theatrical  design  enriched  by  splendid  color  and 
chiaroscuro,  and  drawn  from  Miss  Palmer  as  a 
model.  Another  sweet  and  silvery  work  repre- 
sented Mrs.  Gallwey,  carrying  her  little  daughter 
pick-a-back ;  and  the  contemporar}'  group  of  Mr. 
Parker's  children,  with  a  little  boy  in  red  putting 
his  arm  around  his  sister,  is  one  of  Reynolds's 
highest  achievements. 

The  master's  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  of 
1778  were  the  Marlborough  family-picture,  a  half- 
length  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  two  full- 
length  portraits.  The  first-named  was  nearly  lost, 
just  before,  since  the  artist  lent  it  to  a  young  paint- 
er named  Powell,  to  copy,  and  the  bailiffs-  seized  it 
for  certain  debts  of  Powell's.  The  creditor  had  de- 
termined to  cut  it  up,  and  sell  the  heads  and  the 
dogs  separately,  when  the  owner  found  its  where- 
abouts, and  sent  a  bank-check  to  redeem  it.  At 
another  time,  the  unlucky  Powell  borrowed  one  of 
the  master's  portraits  to  copy;. and  when  he  was 
carrying  it  back,  a  passer-by  struck  it  with  his  cane, 
and  the  face  and  hand  fell  off  the  canvas :  an  acci- 
dent to  which  Reynolds's  pictures  were  peculiarly 
liable,  since  he  used  a  semi-solid  impasto,  which 
dried  rapidly,  and  failed  to  adhere  to  the  canvas. 
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When  France  made  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  and  American  cruisers  were  sweeping  the 
narrow  seas  and  menacing  the  smaller  British  ports, 
the  militia  was  called  out,  and  the  island  was  dot- 
ted with  camps.  Reynolds  portrayed  Lady  Wors- 
ley  in  the  uniform  of  her  husband's  regiment ;  and 
the  King  discontinued  his  sittings  to  our  artist,  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  garrisons.  Sir  Joshua  himself 
was  enough  interested  to  go  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
visit  Langton,  who  was  out  with  the  Lincolnshire 
militia,  on  Warley  Common ;  and  he  afterwards 
went  to  the  camp  on  Coxheath,  and  that  at  Win- 
chester. 

In  1778  the  sparkling  novel  of  "Evelina"  ap- 
peared, and  created  a  great  sensation,  winning  the 
admiration  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Gar- 
rick,  and  enticing  Sir  Joshua  to  sit  up  all  night  to 
peruse  it.  The  authoress.  Miss  Burney  (afterwards 
Madame  d'Arblay  ),  received  Sir  Joshua's  most  de- 
voted attentions  at  a  Streatham  party,  and  was 
earnestly  invited  to  his  London  home.  In  her  fas- 
cinating diary,  the  Pepys  of  George  III.'s  reign, 
she  characterized  the  great  artist's  countenance  and 
manners,  the  first  as  "expressive,  soft,  and  sensi- 
ble ;  the  latter,  gentle,  unassuming,  and  engaging." 
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Boswell  has  recorded  in  detail  the  debates  at  the 
first  April  meeting  of  the  Club,  when  Johnson, 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Gibbon,  and  Fordyce  were  pres- 
ent, showing  Reynolds  lying  quietly  in  wait  behind 
his  ear-trumpet,  speaking  seldom,  but  always  to  the 
point.  Among  the  company  at  Sir  Joshua's  house, 
a  few  days  later,  were  t.he  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
Johnson,  Gibbon,  Langton,  Cambridge,  Allan 
Ramsay,  Dr.  Percy,  Garrick,  Sir  W.  Chambers,  and 
Hannah  More.  A  fortnight  afterwards  another 
symposium  gathered  around  the  same  hospitable 
and  unceremonious  board ;  and  Johnson  and  Rey- 
nolds held  an  argument  as  to  whether  a  person 
should  criticise  a  friend's  book  favorably,  in  order 
to  avoid  wounding  liis  feelings,  or  candidly,  to 
prevent  him  from  possible  loss.  Not  long  after- 
wards the  two  doughty  friends  met  at  Gen.  Paoli's 
dinner-party,  and  Johnson  charged  Reynolds  with 
being  too  far  gone  with  wine  to  hold  an  argument. 
The  painter  usually  opposed  the  philosopher's  par- 
adoxes, as  when  at  Hoole's  supper-party  he  main- 
tained, against  Johnson's  semi-sensual  argument, 
that  virtue  is  preferable  to  vice,  even  considering 
this  life  only.  After  Sir  Joshua  had  returned  from 
his  autumn  visit  to  Blenheim  and  the  militia-camps, 
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he  painted  a  new  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson,  then 
seventy  years  old. 

Some  of  the  master's  finest  female  heads  date 
from  this  period,  including  those  of  Lady  Beaumont, 
Mrs.  Gaiiwey,  and  Miss  Campbell.  He  also  por- 
trayed Huddisford,  --X)nce  his  pupil,  but  now  a  wit 
about  town,  who  published  a  satire  on  the  military 
mania,  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  coupling  "  dear 
little  Burney  "  with  his  name  in  a  manner  which 
greatly  alarmed  that  lady,  whom  Mrs.  Thrale  was 
oddly  endeavoring  to  marry  to  the  venerable  artist. 
Sir  Joshua  admired  Miss  Burney,  and  told  Johnson 
that  if  he  was  conscious  of  any  trick  or  affectation, 
there  was  nobody  whom  he  should  fear  so  much 
as  "  this  little  Burney."  She  has  given  highly  in- 
teresting accounts  of  the  parties  of  this  winter  at 
which  she  was  present,  under  the  good-natured 
patronage  of  the  Knight  of  Plympton,  and  receiv- 
ing the  homage  of  Burke  and  other  notables. 

Sir  Joshua  pubhshed  his  seven  Discourses  this 
year,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  King,  in  a  digni- 
fied paragraph,  beginning  thus  :  "By  your  illustrious 
predecessors  were  estabhshed  marts  for  manufac- 
tures, and  colleges  for  science ;  but  for  the  arts  of 
design,  those  arts  by  which  manufactures  are  embel- 
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lishcd  and  science  is  refined,  to  found  an  Academy 
was  reserved  for  your  Majesty."  The  Discourses 
met  with  universal  favor,  and  were  presented  by  the 
Royal  Academy  to  each  of  its  students.  Malone 
called  them  "The  Golden  Discourses,"  —  inspired 
by  their  author's  friendship  and  his  legacy,  as  Cun- 
ningham sourly  suggests.  A  certain  clergyman  told 
Opie  that  he  had  delivered  one  of  them  from  his 
pulpit,  as  a  sermon,  altering  a  few  words  to  suit  it 
to  morals  instead  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  Eighth  Discourse  was  delivered  in  Decem- 
ber, and  was  directed  to  prove  that  the  principles  of 
painting  and  music  have  their  root  in  the  mind,  in 
its  love  of  novelty,  variety,  and  contrast.  It  was  a 
practical  lecture,  clearly  marking  the  distinction 
between  principles  and  rules ;  showing  the  differ- 
ence in  portraiture,  between  "  the  turgid  flutter  of 
Rigaud  and  the  grand  simphcity  of  Titian ;  "  and 
enunciating  the  maxim  that  the  massive  lights  in 
pictures  should  be  of  warm  tints,  red  or  yellow. 

The  portraits  for  1779  included  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  the  Duchess  of  Leinster ; 
Lords  Wentworth,  Townshend,  Mountstuart,  and 
Chatham  \    Ladies   Grcnville,    Manners,    HaUiday, 
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Beaumont,  Worsley,  Bute,  Ilchester,  Cornwall,  Fitz- 
patrick,  and  Townshend  ;  the  Primate  of  Ireland ; 
Admirals  Keppel  and  Barrington ;  Mr.  Gibbon 
and  Mr.  Malone ;  and  Miss  Monckton  (afterwards 
Countess  of  Cork) ,  the  fat,  handsome,  and  vivacious 
daughter  of  Viscount  Galway.  Sir  Joshua's  man- 
ner was  then  at  its  best,  and  his  works  were  full  of 
power  and  beauty.  To  the  Exhibition  he  contrib- 
uted seven  portraits,  five  of  which  were  of  ladies, 
besides  '  The  Nativity '  and  the  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  (which  Walpole  called  "  very  middling  ") . 
Throughout  this  year  the  master  was  busy  on  '  The 
Nativity,'  his  first  religious  picture,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  for  ^1,200,  and  has 
since  been  burnt  at  Belvoir  Castle.  It  was  an  imi- 
tation of  Correggio's  La  Notie,  wherein  the  light 
proceeds  from  the  Child  Christ ;  and  bore  evidence 
that  the  art  of  the  scene  was  more  prominent  in 
the  artist's  mind  than  the  scene  itself.  The  model 
for  the  Virgin  was  the  ^  lovely  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and 
her  expression  is  full  of  reverent  tenderness.  This 
design  was  for  the  west  window  of  the  chapel  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  the  artist  preferred  to 
paint  it  on  canvas  rather  than  as  a  cartoon ;  and 
executed  in  the  same  way  the  pictures  of  Faith 
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Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
Temperance,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Prudence. 
Lord  Nomianton  purchased  these  seven  in  182 1 
for  ^5,565,  competing  with  nine  peers.  He  has 
since  been-offered  thrice  that  sum,  on  behalf  of  tlie 
National  Gallery.  Haydon  says  that  in  these  pic- 
tures, "  Rej-Tiolds  is  a  man  of  strong  feeling,  laboring 
to  speak  in  a  language  he  does  not  know,  and  giv- 
ing a  hint  of  his  idea  by  a  dazzling  combination  of 
images," — though  the  'Charity'  "may  take  its  place 
triumphantly  by  any  Correggio  on  earth.  It  is  very 
lovely.  The  whole  series  are  unequalled  by  any 
series  of  allegorical  designs  ever  painted  by  an 
English  master." 

In  January  the  master  attended  the  funeral  of 
David  Garrick,  whose  paU-bearers  included  six 
nobles ;  and  the  coaches  contained  a  splendid  fol- 
lowing of  peers,  statesmen,  and  literati.  The  artist 
recorded  the  character  of  the  actor  in  two  admira- 
ble Johnsonian  dialogues,  incorporating  many  of 
the  great  Doctor's  opinions  of  him,  and  exemphfy- 
ing  Sir  Joshua's  own  remark,  that  "Johnson  con- 
sidered Garrick  as  his  property,  and  would  never 
suffer  any  one  to  praise  or  abuse  him  but  himself." 
It  was  concemins:  these   dialogues   that   Hannah 
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More  wrote,  "■  Dear  Sir  Joshua,  even  with  his  inimi- 
table pencil,  never  drew  more  interesting,  more 
resembling  portraits.  I  hear  the  deep-toned  and 
indignant  accents  of  our  friend  Johnson ;  I  hear 
the  affected  periods  of  Gibbon  j  the  natural,  the 
easy,  the  friendly,  the  elegant  language,  the  pol- 
ished sarcasm,  softened  with  the  sweet  temper,  of 
Sir  Joshua." 

At  this  time  Admiral  Keppel  was  being  tried 
at  Portsmouth  for  alleged  misconduct  at  the  naval 
battle  off  Ushant,  and  was  supported  by  a  group  of 
powerful  nobles,  including  two  Royal  Dukes,  and 
by  the  admiration  of  the  whole  British  Navy. 
When  he  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  the  London 
populace  was  so  intoxicated  with  joy,  that  they 
attacked  the  mansions  of  the  nobles  who  had  per- 
secuted their  idol,  "little  Keppel,"  and  fearlessly 
faced  the  fusillades  of  the  troops.  Sir  Joshua 
illuminated  his  house,  and  sent  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  vindicated  sailor-hero  ;  who  soon  after- 
wards had  five  portraiib  cf  himself  painted  bv  the 
master,  which  he  gave  to  his  lawyers,  Lee,  Dun- 
ning, and  Erskine,  and  to  Edmund  Burke.  Many 
years  later  Burke  said  of  his  copy  of  this  picture, 
"  It  was  painted  by  an  artist  worthy  of  the  subject, 
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—  the  excellent  friend  of  that  excellent  man  from 
their  youth,  and  a  common  friend  of  us  both,  with 
whom  we  lived  for  many  years  without  a  moment 
of  coldness,  of  peevishness,  of  jealousy,  or  of  jar, 
to  the  day  of  our  final  separation." 

Reynolds  was  still  punctual  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Club,  where  the  average  of  drinking  per  man  each 
evening  was  a  bottle  of  claret  and  half  a  bottle  of 
port,  while  Dr.  Johnson,  solemn,  severe,  and  temper- 
rate,  overlooked  and  chided  the  company.  Sir 
Joshua  was  unusually  gay  this  year,  and  attended 
the  superb  ball  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  the 
masquerades,  clubs,  and  theatres,  usually  in  the 
company  of  Gibbon,  who  seems  to  have  taken 
Goldsmith's  former  place.  During  the  summer, 
whik  England  was  dotted  with  miUtia-camps,  Rey- 
nolds was  working  hard  in  his  studio,  on  'The 
Nativity.'  So  he  informs  the  Earl  of  Upper  Os- 
sory,  nis  kindly  and  accomphshed  correspondent, 
whose  mansion  at  Ampthill  and  shooting-box  at 
Farming-Woods  were  always  open  to  receive  the 
genial  artist.  He  was  also  painting  the  Earl'" 
sweet  little  daughter,  Lady  Gertrude  Fitzpatrick,  as 
a  child,  crouching  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  her 
hand.      This   desioTi  was   afterwards   engraved   as 
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'  Sylvia ; '  and  Lady  Anne  Fitzpatrick  was  also 
painted  as  '  Collina.'  In  September  the  artist 
visited  Blenheim,  and  afterwards  went  to  Farming- 
Woods  with  Lord  Ossory. 

The  master  was  constant  to  the  Club  this  year, 
where  he  met  the  Johnsonians,  and  frequently  dined 
with  the  same  group  at  the  house  of  Topham  Beau- 
clerk,  who  died  in  March,  though  the  grieving  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  I  would  walk  the  length  of  the 
earth's  diameter  to  save  Beauclerk."  Just  before 
his  death  Reynolds  had  finished  a  portrait  of  his 
beautiful  httle  daughter  (afterwards  Countess  of 
Pembroke) ,  as  Una,  with  a  lion  by  her  side.  Later, 
the  artist  appears  in  a  continual  round  of  social  fes- 
tivities at  his  four  clubs  and  the  Academy  suppers, 
and  at  the  parties  of  the  Blues,  the  literati,  and 
the  nobles,  receiving  also  at  his  own  house  fre- 
quent dinner-parties.  In  the  summer  and  fall  he 
visited  Lord  Damley,  at  Cobham ;  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  at  Cheveley;  Admiral  Keppel,  at  Bag- 
shot  ;  and  Dunning,  at  picturesque  Spitchwick, 
near  the  rocky  tor  of  Buckland  Beacon.  Dun- 
ning was  now  one  of  the  leading  Opposition  or- 
ators in  Parliament,  and  the  author  of  the  memor- 
able resolution,  "That  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
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has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimin- 
ished." During  tliis  same  year  Walpole  pubhshed 
his  "Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  and  says  therein, 
"  The  prints  after  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
have  spread  his  fame  into  Italy,  where  they  have 
not  at  present  a  single  painter  that  can  pretend  to 
rival  an  imagination  so  fertile  that  the  attitudes  of 
his  portraits  are  as  various  as  those  of  history.  .  .  . 
Sir  Joshua  is  not  a  plagiary,  but  will  beget  a  thou- 
sand. The  exuberance  of  his  invention  will  be  the 
grammar  of  future  painters  of  portraits." 

In  April  the  Royal  Academy  occupied  Somerset 
House  for  its  lecture  and  exhibition-  halls,  library, 
and  collections.  The  new  rooms  were  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Cipriani,  Kauffman,  West,  and 
Copley  j  and  Reynolds  contributed  portraits  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  Sir  W.  Chambers,  and  himself, 
besides  a  fresco  of  '  Theory '  on  the  library  ceiling. 
The  Exhibition  was  pronounced  "  eminently  splen- 
did "  by  Dr.  Johnsor.,  and  contained  six  landscapes 
and  nine  portraits  by  Gainsborough,  and  many  other 
pictures  by  Wilson,  Stothard,  Fuseh,  West,  and  Cop- 
ley. Sir  Joshua  sent  portraits  of  Lady  Beaumont, 
Gibbon,  Lord  Cholmondeley,  Miss  Beauclerk  as 
Una,  Lady  Worsley,  and  the  young  Prince  William 
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of  Gloucester.  The  opening  of  the  schools  was 
introduced  by  an  inspiring  address  from  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Tenth  Discourse  was  delivered  in 
December,  and  related  to  Sculpture,  treating  the 
subject  inadequately,  and  ignoring  alike  Michael 
Angelo  and  the  pure  Gothic  and  Renaissance  works, 
while  scourging  the  faults  of  Bernini  and  the  Flam- 
boyant school. 

Reynolds  -wTOte  a  letter  to  the  young  painter  of 
marine  views,  Pocock,  warning  him  against  repre- 
senting the  sea  as  green,  and  advising  him  to  take 
his  palette  and  pencils  to  the  water-side  and  copy 
Nature,  as  Vemet  had  done.  The  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy  often  came  to  him  for  advice  and 
criticism,  and  to  get  pictures  to  copy,  though  he 
counselled  them  to  copy  Van  Dyck's  works,  if  pos- 
sible. Turner  and  Stothard  were  among  these  dis- 
ciples, whom  he  always  received  with  bland  and 
gentle  welcome. 

In  June,  Gordon's  No-Popery  riots  destroyed  tlie 
peace  of  London ;  and  Sir  George  Saville's  house, 
opposite  Reynolds's,  was  one  of  those  which  the 
populace  gutted  in  revenge  for  their  owners'  toler- 
ance to  Roman  Catholics.  The  master  remained 
at  the  Academy,  because  Somerset  House  had  been 
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marked  for  attack;    but  the  prompt  and   pitiless 
volleys  of  the  troops  soon  crushed  the  revolt. 

The  larger  part  of  January,  1780,  was  spent  in 
repainting  'The  Nativity,'  though  for  two  weeks 
the  artist  was  entertained  by  the  young  Duke  of 
Rutland,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  while  he  made  portraits 
of  the  Duchess  and  her  children.  Henceforward 
the  Duke  and  Sir  Joshua  were  in  close  sympathy, 
and  the  latter  purchased  many  works  of  art  for  his 
princely  patron.  Among  this  year's  works  was  a 
portrait  of  General  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of 
Georgia  and  builder  of  Savannah,  and  once  a  sol- 
dier under  the  great  Marlborough,  but  now  a 
benevolent  old  gentleman  of  eighty-three,  intimate 
with  Burke,  Sheridan,  Johnson,  and  Fox. 

Walpole  engaged  the  master  to  portray  his  lovely 
grand-nieces,  the  Ladies  Waldegrave ;  and  this  ad- 
mirable picture  shows  the  three  beauties  arrayed  in 
white  dresses  and  powdered  tetes,  busily  engaged 
around  a  work-table,  gracefully  grouped,  and  sur- 
rounded \vith  highly-finished  accessories.  The 
hands  are  not  well  done,  and  the  figures  are  slightly 
executed  ;  but  the  general  effect  is  full  of  exquisite 
charm. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Continental  Tour.  —  Mrs.  Siddons.  —  Barry's  Attack.  —  Death  of 
Johnson.  —  'The  Infant  Hercules.'  —  Social  Joys. 

On  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  ministry,  the  party 
to  which  Burke  and  Reynolds  and  their  friends  be- 
longed came  into  power.  Dunning  was  created 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  entered  the  Cabinet ;  Keppel 
was  ennobled,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland  became  Viceroy  of 
Ireland.  Amid  these  great  changes  the  Whig  artist 
was  furnishing  Mason's  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's 
Latin  poem,  "The  Art  of  Painting,"  with  a  series  of 
valuable  and  characteristic  notes,  which  recall  the 
deep  thought  and  broad  historical  generalizations 
of  tlie  Discourses.  Mason  was  an  amateur  in 
music  and  painting,  as  well  as  a  poetj  and  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  studio  of  Sir  Joshua,  to 
whom  he  presented  a  handsome  mahogany  easel, 
and  dedicated  his  new  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy. 

In  the  summer  Sir  Joshua  and  Mr.  Metcalfe 
made  a  tour  of  two  months  in  the  Low  Countries 
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and  Germany,  sailing  from  Margate  to  Ostend,  and 
thence  visiting  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Mechlin, 
and  Antwerp,  where  they  remained  several  days. 
An  idea  of  Reynolds's  diary  on  this  tour  may  be 
seen  in  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  Antwerp  : 
"  4th  and  5th,  —  Antwerp.  Houses.  Dirty  finery. 
The  Exchange.  Fine  streets.  Mr.  Pieters  the  po- 
lite banker.  Mr.  Stevens  the  painter.  Burgomaster 
Vander  Cruyse  carried  us  to  Mr.  Peter's.  No  beg- 
gars at  Antwerp.  The  horses  of  Flanders  like 
Rubens,  horses  nobler  still  than  ours.  Stinking 
streets,*  and  inns,  probably.  Mon.,  6.  —  Antwerp. 
The  ordinary  people  very  ordinary,  without  one 
exception."  The  tourists  thence  passed  to  Dort, 
Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague,  examining  pictures  and 
visiting  palaces  and  museums,  making  an  excursion 
also  to  Leyden;  and  bringing  up  at  Amsterdam, 
where  they  remained  over  a  week,  stud)ang  Dutch 
art  and  dinners.  The  next  journey  was  througn 
Utrecht  and  Cleves  to  Dusseldorf,  where  the  master 
was  treated  with  much  attention  by  the  President  of 
the  Dusseldorf  Academy.  Four  days  later,  the  trav- 
ellers passed  on  to  Cologne,  where  the  crowning 
glory  of  Gothic  architecture  could  detain  them  but 
three  hours,  and  they  hurried  through  Aix-la-Cha 
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pelle  to  Spa,  then  the  foremost  watering-place  on  the 
Continent.  Two  days  later  they  returned  to  Ostend 
by  way  of  Liege,  Louvain.  and  Brussels.  Sii 
Joshua  wrote  some  interesting  letters  from  Holland 
to  his  friend  Burlc* ;  and  made  a  series  of  notes  on 
the  pictures  which  he  saw,  which  was  published  by 
Malone  in  the  first  edition  of  the  President's  Dis- 
courses. He  preferred  Vander  Heist's  'Trained 
Bands '  to  Rembrandt's  '  Night  Watch,'  and  favorably 
criticised  the  genius  of  Rubens.  He  says  that 
"  Painters  should  go  to  the  Dutch  school  to  learn 
the  art  of  painting,  as  they  would  go  to  a  grammar- 
school  to  learn  languages.  They  must  go  to  Italy 
to  learn  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge." 

Among  Sir  Joshua's  patrons  for  1781  were  Lords 
Campbell,  Temple,  Cobham,  Hertford,  and  Carys- 
fort ;  Ladies  Salisbury,  Althorp,  Waldegrave,  Comp- 
ton,  Pelham,  Lincoln,  Harcourt,  Conway,  Talbot, 
Beauchamp,  Finch,  and  Taylor;  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  and  the  Dean  of  Raphoe ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow;  and  the  boy  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  celebrated  Beau  Brummel.  The  '  Thais ' 
was  painted  from  a  celebrated  courtesan,  on  the 
order  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Greville,  and  represents 
the  torch-bearing  mistress   of  Alexander,  and  the 
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burning  of  Persepolis.  At  the  Exhibition  the  mas- 
ter displayed  fourteen  pictures,  the  best  of  which 
were  the  portrait-group  of  the  three  Ladies  Walde- 
grave,  and  the  portraits  of  Master  Bunbury,  Lord 
Cavendish,  and  '  The  Listening  Boy.'  Beattie  was 
in  London  at  this  time,  and  read  to  Sir  Joshua  the 
MS.  of  his  "  Essay  on  Beauty,"  praising  also  his 
friend's  works  as  the  masterpieces  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. 

In  this  year  the  house  in  Leicester  Square  lost 
one  of  its  fairest  ornaments,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
master's  niece  Offy,  now  in  her  t^venty-fourth  year, 
to  a  wealthy  Cornish  gentleman  named  Gwatkin. 
Her  affectionate  uncle  and  Edmund  Burke  wrote  a 
joint  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  young  couple, 
wishing  them  "joy  with  great  sincerity,  many  happy 
years,  and  a  long  succession."  These  benedictions 
were  fully  realized,  for  Offy  Hved  to  be  ninety, 
cheerful  and  affectionate  to  the  last,  and  with  her 
children's  children  about  her. 

^Vhen  Reynolds  was  at  Streatham  in  1781,  he 
painted  an  admirable  portrait  of  Bumey,  arrayed  in 
his  crimson  robes  as  a  Doctor  of  Music,  prophesy- 
ing, as  he  began,  that  it  would  be  the  best  portrait 
of  the  series.     He  commenced  many  of  his  pictures 
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with  this  same  fresh  and  breezy  hope,  pursuing  his 
dreams  ofepictorial  perfection  through  scores  of 
fascinating  experiments,  and  never  losing  the  keen 
relish  of  the  chase.  Thus  he  acquired  that  momen- 
tariness,  individuality,  and  variety  which  make  his 
works  so  full  of  delightful  surprises.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  said  to  Leslie,  "  I  have  lived  with  some  of 
my  Reynoldses  for  thirty  years  and  more,  and  have 
liked  them  better  and  better  every  day."  The 
ceaseless  activity  and  sterling  good  sense  of  the 
master  contributed  to  these  happy  effects,  and  also 
qualified  him  for  a  sagacious  adviser.  In  a  letter  to 
his  nephew  William,  who  was  just  entering  the  Ben- 
gal service,  he  enunciated  the  following  practical 
maxim  :  "  To  make  it  people's  interest  to  advance 
you,  by  showing  that  their  business  will  be  better 
done  by  you  than  by  any  other  person,  is  the  only 
solid  foundation  of  success ;  the  rest  is  accident." 

His  own  success  was  remarkable,  and  his  industry 
untiring,  not  as  a  mere  manufacturer  of  pictures, 
like  Hudson,  but  as  a  careful  and  painstaking  artist, 
earnestly  striving  to  reach  perfection,  and  frequently 
even  injuring  his  works  by  excessive  re-touching. 
He  said  that  whenever  a  new  sitter  came  for  a  por- 
trait, he  began  it  with  a  full  determination  to  make 
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it  the  best  of  his  works,  even  if  the  subject  was 
unfavorable ;  for  there  was  always  nature,  and  this 
was  enough.  He  received  five  or  six  sitters  daily, 
beginning  sometimes  before  eight  o'clock;  and 
could  finish  a  portrait  in  four  hours.  In  addition 
to  his  Roman  assistant  Marchi,  he  engaged  the 
ser\aces  of  other  men  to  paint  draperies  for  his 
figures,  and  instructed  numerous  pupils,  who  also 
acted  as  aids.  He  observed  that  no  man  ever 
acquired  a  fortune  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands 
alone. 

Sir  Joshua  told  Northcote  that  he  had  covered 
more  canvas  than  any  preceding  painter,  in  the 
three  generations  which  he  portrayed.  Perhaps 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  could  contest  the  palm 
with  him,  as  to  the  amount  of  work.  Within  two 
years  after  his  death,  Richardson  pubHshed  a  list  of 
700  prints  which  had  already  been  made  from  his 
works.  Besides  the  many  hundreds  of  portraits 
which  he  painted,  he  executed  no  less  than  130 
historical  and  poetic  subjects.  Taylor  thinks  that 
his  autlienticated  pictures  numbered  about  3,000 ; 
and  Hamilton's  Catalogue  of  1874  concedes  that 
there  are  full  2,000  that  can  now  be  located.  His 
usual  practice  was  to  paint  the  faces  of  his  sitters 
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from  their  reflection  in  the  mirror,  rather  than  from 
a  direct  view. 

The  sitters  for  1782  included  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, the  Duchess  of  Rutland  and  her  children, 
Lords  Ashburton,  Granby,  Cobham,  Albemarle, 
Northington,  Manners,  and  Comwallis  (of  York- 
town)  ;  Ladies  Clermont,  Lincoln,  Harrington, 
Temple,  Taylor,  and  Finch ;  Lord-Advocate  Dun- 
das;  the  Bishop  of  Rochester;  Fox  and  Burke; 
Tarleton,  the  famous  cavalry-colonel  of  the  war  in 
Virginia  and  the  Carohnas ;  Mrs.  Robinson,  who 
had  won  the  heart  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  while 
playing  "Perdita;  "  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  of  Edin- 
burgh University;  Wedgwood,  the  sagacious  head 
of  the  great  potteries  at  Etruria ;  and  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Musters,  whose  son  married  Mary  Chaworth 
Byron's  first  love.  Another  sitter  was  William 
Beckford,  a  proud  and  sensitive  young  man,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  a  long  residence  on 
the  Continent  to  enjoy  his  fortune  of  ^1,000,000, 
and  the  adulations  of  London  society.  He  devoted 
his  life  to  self-culture,  becoming  a  grand  and  eccen- 
tric recluse ;  and  is  still  remembered  for  his  mar- 
vellous Oriental  tale  of  "  Vathek."  Beckford's  sit- 
tings alternated  with  those  of  "  The  Fair  Greek,' 
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thf  4dfe  of  the  British  Consul  at  Smyrna.  She  was 
an  Oriental  lady,  with  almond  eyes,  peachy  cheeks, 
and  a  voluptuous  figure ;  and  was  painted  in  a 
graceful  Smymiote  costume  of  green  Broussa  silk, 
sitting  in  the  Eastern  fashion,  on  a  sofa. 

In  April  Sir  Joshua  attended  the  King  to  the 
Exhibition,  where  his  variety  and  originality  were 
powerfully  displayed  in  fifteen  pictures,  including 
poilraits  of  Tarleton,  Beckford,  Dundas,  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson, Ladies  Talbot  and  Althorp,  and  an  exquisite 
picture  of  the  Countess  of  Aylesford,  robed  in  white 
sUk.  The  Eleventh  Discourse,  delivered  in  De- 
cember, was  an  attempt  to  define  pictorial  genius, 
which  consists  "  in  the  power  of  expressing  what 
employs  the  pencil,  as  a  whole."  Walpole  called 
this  lecture  "an  avowal  of  the  object  of  his  o\vn 
style ;  that  is,  effect  or  impression  on  all  kinds  of 
spectators." 

Gainsborough  had  several  brilliant  pictures  at  the 
Exhibition,  the  best  of  which  was  the  '  Girl  and 
Pigs  '  (bought  by  Sir  Joshua  for  100  guineas) .  The 
master  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  works  of  his 
great  rival,  and  in  November  he  sat  to  him  for  his 
*  portrait ;  but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  Reynolds 
suffering  a  severe  paralytic  shock,  on  account  of 
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which  he  was  sent  to  Bath 'by  his  physician.  He 
once  remarked,  in  the  Artists'  Club,  "Gainsbor- 
ough is  certainly  the  first  landscape-painter  now  in 
Europe;"  and  Wilson,  no  less  a  great  landscape- 
painter,  rejoined  sharply,  "  Well,  Sir  Joshua,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  he  is  also  the  gi^eatest  portrait- 
painter  at  this  time  in  Europe."  The  master  felt 
the  rebuke,  and  apologized  to  Wilson. 

Miss  Burney  described  a  party  at  Sir  Joshua's 
villa,,  this  summer,  when  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and 
others  were  present ;  and  related  how  she  was  en- 
tranced with  Burke's  wonderful  panegyrics  on  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Cardinal  Ximenes  of  Spain. 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  now  on  intimate  terms  with  Rey- 
nolds, who  devised  some  of  her  stage-costumes. 
She  was  tweiaty-eight  years  old,  stately  and  self- 
possessed,  unstained  in  character,  and  unspoiled  by 
the  profuse  adulation  of  London.  '  Pompous  poeti- 
cal tributes  were  given  to  Sir  Joshua  this  year  by 
Thomas  Warton,  afterwards  Poet-Laureate  ;  and  by 
Dr.  Wclcott,  whom  Walpole  styled  "  a  loose,  jovial, 
quick-witted  clergyman  without  a  cure,  and  physi- 
cian without  patients."  Wolcott  had  adopted  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Peter  Pindar ; "  and  was  now' 
writing  his  "Lyric  Odes  to  the   Royal  Academi- 
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cians,"  wherein  he  assailed  West  and   Northcote, 
and  exalted  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds,  saying,  — 

"  O  Muse  !  Sir  Joshua's  master-hand 
Shall  first  our  lyric  laud  command." 

Reynolds's  chief  work  in  1 783  was  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  'The  Tragic  Muse,' 
one  of  the  noblest  possible  examples  of  idealized 
portraiture,  with  admirable  flesh-tints,  and  richly 
and  soberly  colored  drapery.  The  conception  of 
the  work  was  suggested  by  Michael  Angelo's 
'  Isaiah ; '  and  the  queenly  lady,  stately  in  action 
and  lofty  in  expression,  is  attended  by  two  figures 
represeming  Pity  and  Remorse.  "Ascend  your 
undisputed  throne ;  bestow  on  me  some  idea  of 
the  Tragic  Muse,"  said  the  artist,  as  he  led  her  to 
the  platform;  and  she  instantly  seated  herself  in 
the  attitude  which  was  portrayed.  She  said  that 
"  Sir  Joshua  would  have  tricked  me  out  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,"  had  she  not  prevented  him ; 
and  she  also  deterred  him  from  working  over  and 
retouching  the  face.  He  inscribed  his  name  on 
the  hem  of  her  robe,  saying,  "  I  could  not  lose  the 
honor  this  opportunity  afforded  me  of  going  down 
to  posterity  on   the   hem  of  your  garment."     Sir 
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Thomas  Lawrence  called  this  indisputably  the  finest 
female  portrait  in  the  world  \  Cotton  said  that  it 
"  has  usually  been  considered  the  most  character- 
istic and  the  sublimest  portrait  he  ever  painted ;  " 
and  Mrs.  Jameson  adds  that  it  is  "  the  apotheosis 
of  her  genius  and  her  beauty ;  it  was  painted  for 
the  universe  and  posterity."  While  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  sitting,  her  sister,  Miss  Kemble,  was  also  being 
portrayed.  During  the  same  year,  the  master 
painted  the  Buccleuch  children ;  Sir  Abraham 
Hume,  Titian's  biographer ;  Lord  and  Lady  Errol ; 
and  Lord  Hood. 

The  Academy  dinner  was  a  splendid  concourse 
of  eminent  scholars  and  nobles ;  and  the  ensuing 
Exhibition  was  rich  in  numerous  paintings  by 
Gainsborough,  West,  Copley,  Fuseli,  and  Opie.  Sir 
Joshua  contributed  ten  portraits,  concerning  which 
both  Walpole  and  Peter  Pindar  averred  that  they 
showed  a  decline  in  his  ability.  In  January  the 
great  lawyer.  Lord  Erskine,  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  volume  of  the  master's  Discourses,  which 
he  termed  "  the  best  dissertation  upon  the  art  of 
public  eloquence  that  ever  was  or  that  ever  will  be 
WTitten."  The  starving  young  poet  Crabbe  had 
recently  been  taken  into  Burke's  home,  and  became 
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an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Joshua,  who  took  his  new 
poem,  "The  Village,"  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  brought 
back  the  great  critic's  verdict,  "  original,  vigorous, 
and  elegant."  Johnson  was  frequently  found  at  the 
artist's  house,  now  breaking  down  rapidly,  but  ten- 
derly cared  for  by  his  respectful  friends.  In  the 
summer  the  master  visited  Belvoir  Castle,  and  went 
thence  to  Nuneham,  the  home  of  Lord  Harcourt, 
who  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  After- 
wards he  visited  Port  Elliot,  whence  he  wrote  an 
affectionate  letter  to  his  niece  Offy  (Mrs.  Gwatkin) . 
In  the  autumn  the  artist  journeyed  to  the  Low 
Countries,  in  the  hope  of  securing  some  of  the  fine 
pictures  which  had  recently  been  thrown  on  the 
market  by  the  Government. 

Barry  exhibited  his  great  decorations  at  the 
Adelphi  rooms  this  season,  and  published  a  book 
descriptive  thereof,  wherein  he  indulges  in  sharp 
and  venomous  strictures  against  Reynolds's  char- 
acter and  motives.  The  wronged  artist  admitted 
to-  Northcote  that  "  he  feared  he  hated  Barry ;  " 
and  well  he  might,  for  the  jealous  detractor  crowned 
his  assaults  by  declaring  that  Sir  Joshua's  studio 
was  used  for  tho  basest  purposes.  Yet  in  later 
years  Barry  became  Reynolds's  supporter,  and  paid 
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the  most  glowing  tributes  to  him  in  his  Lectures, 
when  the  master  was  no  longer  livdng  to  hear  them. 
Among  the  sitters  of  the  year  1784  were  the 
rival  beauties,  the  Duchesses  of  Rutland  and 
Devonshire ;  Lords  Althorp,  Leveson,  Buchan, 
Northington,  Temple,  Rodney  (the  naval  hero), 
and  EgUntoun  (in  Highland  costume)  ;  Ladies 
Spencer,  Buchan,  Manners,  Harrington,  Lincoln, 
Fitzwilham,  Cavendish,  and  Taylor;  Fox  and 
Grote.  His  chief  fancy  picture  of  this  period  was 
'Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,'  a  plump  and  hfehke 
baby,  tossing  up  its  hands  with  charming  gleeful- 
ness.  Sir  Joshua  sent  no  less  than  sixteen  splendid 
paintings  to  the  Exhibition,  including  those  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Warton,  and  Fox ;  an  eques- 
trian portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Lady  Hony- 
wood  and  Lady  Dashwood,  with  their  lovely 
children ;  Miss  Wilson,  as  a  Nymph ;  and  the  arch 
and  saucy  Mrs.  Abington,  as  Roxalana.  But  the 
foremost  of  all  was  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
Tragic  Muse,  showing  the  marvellous  actress  who 
had  so  often  made  the  theatre  show  "  a  slope  of 
wet  faces  from  the  pit  to  the  roof;  "  and  highly 
praised  for  its  sublime  effect,  dignity  of  character, 
and    richness    and    harmony    of    coloring.      The 
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Twelfth  Discourse  was  delivered  in  the  winter,  and 
dwelt  on  the  proper  education  of  the  artist,  defend- 
ing invention  at  second-hand  and  judicious  borrow- 
ing, combined  with  a  reverent  study  of  Nature-. 

Dr.  Johnson  dined  with  Beattie,  Burke,  Paoli, 
and  Reynolds,  in  June,  and  showed  flashes  of  his 
ancient  wit.  Boswell,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  Sir  Joshua 
were  trying  to  get  a  royal  grant  of  money  to  take 
the  dying  philosopher  to  Italy ;  and,  when  he  knew 
this,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out  in  a  solemn 
voice,  "  God  bless  you  all,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  !  " 
Soon  afterwards  he  bade  a  final  farewell  to  Boswell, 
and  went  into  StaiTordshire,  whence  he  wrote  to 
Reynolds  :  "  We  are  now  old  acquaintance,  and  per- 
haps few  people  have  lived  so  much  and  so  long 
together  with  less  cause  of  complaint  on  either 
side.  The  retrospection  of  this  is  very  pleasant, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  never  think  on  each  other  with 
less  kindness."  Sir  Joshua  was  with  him  during  his 
last  hours,  in  December,  and  acceded  to  his  death- 
bed requests,  —  never  to  paint  on  Sunday,  to  read 
the  Bible  often,  and  to  forgive  him  a  debt  of  £,2>^. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  philosopher's  executors; 
and  wrote  a  long  paper  on  his  character,  giving 
many  interesting  anecdotes,  and  earnestly  testifying 
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to  his  purity  of  life  and  lofty  championship  of 
Christianity. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  request  about  Sunday 
was  not  strictly  heeded  ;  for  the  master  frequent  y 
said  that  "  He  will  never  make  a  painter,  who  looks 
for  the  Sunday  with  pleasure  as  an  idle  day."  Two 
declarations  of  Dr.  Johnson  place  his  artist-friend 
in  a  very  favorable  light :  the  first  as  to  his  benevo- 
lence, "  Reynolds,  you  hate  no  person  living,  but  I 
like  a  good  hater;"  and  the  second  as  to  his  inces- 
sant study,  "I  know  no  man  who  has  passed 
through  life  with  more  observation  than  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds."  Again  he  said,  "When  Reynolds  tells 
me  something,  I  consider  myself  as  possessing  an 
idea  the  more." 

The  master  was  always  an  inveterate  haunter  of 
the  picture-shops  and  auction-rooms,  and  during 
this  year  secured  a  great  prize  in  a  miniature  of 
John  Milton,  painted  by  a  contemporary,  whose 
authenticity  he  maintained  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine." 

When  Allan  Ramsay  died,  Reynolds  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  place  as  painter  to  the  King,  and 
was  sworn  in  in  September.  He  was  never  after- 
wards employed  by  the  King,  but  drove  a  profita- 
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able  trade  in  painting  duplicate  portraits  of  His 
Majesty  as  presents  for  peers  and  ambassadors. 
George  III.  told  Sir  William  Beechey  that  Reynolds's 
pictures  were  coarse  and  unfinished  ;  and  Beechey 
argued  that  they  were  like  an  overture  by  an  orches- 
tra, unpleasant  when  too  near,  but  harmonious  at  a 
proper  distance.  "Very  good,"  said  the  stupid 
old  sovereign,  "but  why  did  he  paint  red  trees?" 
The  next  morning  Beechey  brought  in  a  frost-red- 
dened branch,  and  the  king  said,  laughing,  "Ah, 
yes,  Sir  Joshua's  red  tree  ;  very  well, — very  well." 
The  Exhibition  of  1785  was  graced  with  sixteen 
pictures  by  Sir  Joshua,  including  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Lady  Hume,  Mrs.  Stanhope  as  Melancholy, 
the  Duke  of  Rutland's  children,  a  Venus,  three 
portraits  of  noblemen,  three  of  officers,  and  four 
of  ladies.  Among  other  works  of  this  year  were 
admirable  portraits  of  John  Hunter,  the  greatest 
of  surgeon-physiologists ;  and  Joshua  Sharpe,  the 
calm  and  sagacious  lawyer,  concerning  whom  the 
artist  said,  "  He  was  so  remarkably  still  it  became 
a  matter  of  no  more  difficulty  than  copying  a  barn, 
or  any  object  of  still-life."  Other  patrons  of  this 
year  were  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Sir  Hector  Monro, 
Sir    Eardley   Wilmot,   and    several    peers.      Rey- 
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nolds  returned  some  part  of  this  patronage  by 
having  his  own  portrait  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
tlie  American  artist. 

Sir  Joshua  was  conspicuous  in  obtaining  the 
Laureatesliip  for  Thomas  Warton,  and  received 
from  him  a  warm  letter  of  thanks.  Boswell  was 
now  in  London,  writing  about  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
induced  the  master  to  paint  his  portrait,  to  be  paid 
for  at  some  future  time.  During  the  summer  the 
French  Duke  of  Orleans  —  afterwards  the  Philippe 
Egalite  of  1793  —  was  in  London,  and  had  his 
portrait  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  the  autumn  the  master  went  to  Brus- 
sels, and  spent  ;,^  1,000  at  the  great  sales  of  pic- 
tures confiscated  from  the  German  and  Flemish 
monasteries  by  the  Emperor  Joseph.  Besides  the 
pictures,  there  were  sold  9,000  pearls,  4,600  dia- 
monds, and  large  quantities  of  plate,  manuscripts, 
and  stained  glass. 

The  year  1786  was  full  of  successful  activity,  in 
the  prime  of  the  master's  powers,  when  he  painted 
with  manifest  joy  in  his  work,  and  during  that 
wonderful  last  decade  of  his  hfe  in  \Thich  his 
finest  pictures  were  produced.  Chief  among  the 
sitters  for  this  year  were  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
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the  Duke  of  Portland;  Lords  Morpeth,  Althorp, 
Gower,  Bayham,  Mountstuart,  Aylesford,  and  Alta- 
mont ;  Ladies  Sutherland,  Elliot,  Southwell,  Clif- 
ford, Cavendish,  Holderness,  Spencer,  St.  Asaph, 
Bayham,  Clive,  Harrington,  Kent,  Radnor,  Gordon, 
Cadogan,  and  Jersey ;  Hunter,  Hume,  Malone,  and 

Reynolds  had  received  a  commission  to  paint  a 
picture  for  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  chose  for 
its  subject  the  infant  Hercules  strangling  the  ser- 
pents, in  allusion  to  the  power  of  young  Russia. 
The  action  of  the  design  is  taken  from  Theocritus, 
and  includes  the  infant  throttling  the  snakes, 
Amphitryon  rushing  in  with  his  sword,  Alcmena 
hastening  with  her  attendants,  and  the  blind  seer 
Tiresias  (with  the  head  of  Dr.  Johnson).  The 
Hercules  is  vigorous,  but  the  whole  picture  is  con- 
fused and  straggling,  and  shows  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  the-  subject  for  the  artist  and  his  times. 
He  worked  assiduously  from  models,  during  17S6 
and  1787,  and  said  that  he  had  painted  over  ten 
pictures  beneath  the  Hercules,  "  some  better,  some 
worse."  The  Russian  Empress  sent  him  1,500 
guineas  for  this  work,  together  with  a  gold  snuff- 
box bearing  her  miniature  and  her  cipher  in  dia- 
monds. 
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The  Academy  dinner  of  1786  was  unusually 
brilliant,  and  had  among  its  guests  the  Cabinet 
Ministers,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  large  suite, 
and  a  group  of  French  noblemen.  Sir  Joshua  was 
represented  at  the  Exhibition  by  thirteen  vigorous 
pictures,  including  the  portraits  of  Sharpe,  Hunter, 
Erskine,  Solicitor-General  Lee,  Lady  Spencer  and 
her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  her 
child,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  noble  pic- 
tures of  the  last-named  (since  burned)  showed  the 
prince  and  7-oue  fairly  blended,  his  stately  and 
'dignified  air  made  manifest,  no  less  than  his 
bloated  and  purpled  face. 

The  Thirteenth  Discourse  demonstrated  that  art 
is  not  mere  imitation  of  nature,  but  imitation 
guided  and  governed  by  the  imagination,  illustrated 
by  the  analogies  of  other  imitative  arts,  such  as 
poetry  and  the  drama.  "  The  true  test  of  all  the 
arts  is  not  solely  whether  the  production  is  a  true 
copy  of  nature,  but  whether  it  answers  the  end  of 
art,  which  is  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  on  the 
mind."  Malone,  the  bright  young  critic,  revised 
this  Discourse,  at  Sir  Joshua's  request,  "in  regard 
to  grammatical  correctness,  the  propriety  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  truth  of  the  observations." 
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Sir  Joshua  was  busy  in  the  social  world  this  year, 
with  many  of  the  younger  dilettanti  and  critics  of 
both  sexes,  who  followed  the  new  fashion  of  admir- 
ing the  arts,  which  had  been  largely  stimulated  by 
his  own  pictures  and  discourses.  He  was  also  an 
indefatigable  theatre-goer,  in  spite  of  his  years  and 
his  deafness,  and  eagerly  watched  the  impersona- 
tions of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Kemble.  Mrs.  Siddons 
entertained  the  master  frequently  at  her  parties,  and 
he  was  also  a  constant  visitor  at  the  houses  of  her 
distanced  rivals,  Mrs.  Abington  and  Mrs.  Robinson. 
He  renewed  his  intimacy  with  Warren  Hastings, 
the  late  Governor-General  of  India,  now  arraigned 
before  Parliament  for  malfeasance  in  office,  with 
Burke  as  his  chief  prosecutor.  He  also  visited 
Bulstrode  for  a  few  days,  and  had  advised  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  purchase  the  famous  vase  for 
wliich  he  paid  ;^i,ooo.  The  master  found  time  to 
conduct  a  sagacious  correspondence  with  the  Earl 
of  Upper  Ossory,  with  reference  to  several  pictures 
of  the  old  masters,  and  the  dangers  attending 
their  restoration  and  cleaning. 

Sir  Joshua  had  a  mild  contempt  for  the  half 
taught  connoisseurs  of  his  day,  and  once  played  a^ 
amusing  trick  on  Mr.  Desenfans,  who  depreciated 
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modern  landscape-painters  in  favor  of  Claude. 
He  caused  his  assistant,  Marchi,  to  copy  a  Claude 
which  he  possessed,  and  had  the  new  work  re- 
moved to  a  picture-framer's,  where  Desenfans  saw 
it,  and,  taking  it  for  a  genuine  Claude,  offered  and 
paid  ;^200  for  this  fresh  copy.  The  master  re- 
turned the  money  to  him,  and  expressed  his  amaze- 
ment that  such  a  profound  critic  could  be  so 
easily  duped.  He  also  derived  much  amusement 
from  the  fact  that  an  old  woman's  head  which 
he  had  copied  from  Rembrandt  was  pronounced 
an  original  work  of  that  master  by  the  Chevalier 
Van  Loo,  the  pragmatical  court-painter  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Boydell's  Shakespeare.  —  Gainsborough.  —  Reynolds's  Partii 
Blindness.  —  Troubles  in  the  Academy.  —  Death  of  Sir  Joshua. 
—  His  Bequests.  —  Critical  Estimates. 

In  1778  Alderman  Boydell  planned  his  Shake- 
speare Gallery,  for  the  benefit  of  British  historical 
painting,  giving  twelve  years  for  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  large  pictures  by  the  foremost  artists, 
illustrating  the  dramatist's  plays.  These  were  to 
be  engraved  for  a  grand  volume,  and  the  paintings 
were  to  be  enshrined  in  a  public  gallery.  Sir 
Joshua  declared  that  the  Arts  should  not  thus 
demean  themselves  by  alliance  with  a  private  spec- 
ulation ;  but  Boydell  converted  him  with  a  ;^50o 
note,  and  he  had  a  design  engraved  in  the  first 
number  of  the  pubhcation,  together  with  those  of 
West,  Copley,  and  Romney.  He  received  1,000 
guineas  for  this  work,  a  picture  of  a  blustering 
'Macbeth,'  straggling  and  ill-proportioned  in  its 
composition,  and  with  a  Hecate  borrowed  fi-om 
Michael  Angelo.     Boydell  paid   500  guineas   for 
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'  The  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,'  a  sadly  inferior 
picture,  notable,  however,  for  the  agonized  face  of 
the  dying  prelate.  Reynolds's  model  for  this  head 
was  a  coal-heaver,  whom  he  paid  to  allow  his  black 
and  bushy  beard  to  grow,  and  who  was  made  to 
sit  bared  to  the  waist,  and  with  a  fixed  grin  on  his 
fine  swarthy  face.  The  master  afterwards  painted 
a  head  of  St.  Peter  from  the  same  model.  The 
'  Puck,'  or  '  Robin  Goodfellow,'  was  the  best  of  Sir 
Joshua's  Shakespearian  pictures,  since  it  was  in  his 
favorite  domain  of  merry  and  mischievous  children, 
with  only  a  simple  wooded  glade  for  an  adjunct. 
The  model  was  a  town-baby,  his  frame-maker's 
roguish  son,  who  was  delineated  as  sitting  gleefully 
on  a  huge  mushroom. 

Reynolds  was  never  so  much  at  home  as  when 
portraying  fair  women  and  beautiful  children ;  and 
in  this  manner  of  work  he  now  executed  the  charm- 
ing groups  of  Lady  Smith  and  her  little  ones,  and 
Lady  Harrington  with  her  family.  Another  sweet 
picture  was  that  in  which  the  head  of  Miss  Gordon, 
the  young  niece  of  '  No-Popery '  Lord  Gordon,  ap- 
pears in  five  different  positions,  with  cherub's 
wings.  This  work  is  full  of  beauty,  grace,  and 
innocence,  and  merits  its   title   of  'The   Angels.' 
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Mis3  Penelope  Boothby  was  also  portrayed  in  a 
charming  picture,  representing  a  demure  and  soft- 
eyed  little  girl,  surrounded  by  a  pleasant  landscape. 
She  died  soon  after^vards,  in  her  eighth  year ;  and 
her  father,  Sir  Brook  Boothby,  one  of  the  Lichfield 
literati,  and  a  friend  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  wrote  a 
pathetic  memorial  entitled,  "  Sorrows  Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  Penelope." 

The  Exhibition  of  1787  contained  thirteen  pic- 
tures by  Sir  Joshua,  all  of  which  were  of  women 
and  children,  except  a  full-length  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  heads  of  Boswell  and  Sir  Harry  Engle- 
field.  Among  the  sitters  of  this  year  were  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Duchess  of  Rutland ;  Lords 
Wentworth  and  Damley;  and  Ladies  Bayham, 
Jersey,  Foster,  Salisbury,  Price,  and  Fitzpatrick. 
Another  was  Gen.  Elliott,  Lord  Heathfield,  a  vet- 
eran of  Dettingen,  and  the  hero  of  a  four-years' 
defence  of  Gibraltar  against  an  overwhelming  force, 
who  edified  the  artist  with  many  interesting  narra- 
tives and  anecdotes  reaching  back  to  the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  portrait  is  an  admirable 
work,  wherein  the  steadfast  defender  appears  stand- 
ing on  the  rock  near  his  downward-trailed  guns, 
and  firmly  holding  the  great  key  of  the  fortress  in 
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his  hand.  About  the  same  time  Bums  expressed 
the  national  admiration  for  this  valiant  soldier,  in 
the  words  of  the  martial  beggar  :  — 

"  Yet  let  my  country  need  me,  with  Elliott  to  head  me, 
I'd  clatter  on  my  stumps  at  the  sound  of  a  drum." 

Sir  Joshua  made  frequent  visits  this  year  to 
Burke,  Hastings,  Fox,  Wilkes,  Boswell,  Windham, 
Beaumont,  Sir  A.  Hume,  and  other  dilettanti ;  and 
attended  all  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  benefits  and  parties. 
He  also  sojourned  at  Ampthill  and  other  rural 
mansions. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  1 788  the  master  displayed 
fourteen  portraits,  besides  'The  Young  Hercules,' 
'  A  Sleeping  Girl,'  and  '  A  Girl  with  a  ICitten.'  The 
diary  of  the  year  names  as  among  the  sitters  the 
Duke  of  York ;  Lords  Lansdowne,  Rodney,  Grant- 
ham, Townshend,  Lifford,  and  Sheffield;  Lady 
Harris ;  Sheridan,  Fox,  Barre,  and  LIunter ;  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the  mistress  of  the  roistering 
Prince  of  Wales.  '  The  Cleaners '  was  a  fancy 
composition,  introducing  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mackhn 
in  peasant  garb,  and  the  beautiful  Miss  Potts,  who 
became  the  mother  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 

Sir  Joshua  was  present  in  full  dress  at  several 
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of  the  tremendous  debates  in  Westminster  Hall, 
during  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  by 
Burke  and  Sheridan.  All  three  of  these  great  men 
were  still  frequent  visitors  at  his  house ;  together 
with  Fox,  Boswell,  Malone,  Lawrence,  and  Courte- 
nay,  and  Lords  Ossory  and  Lifford.  In  the  summer, 
Gainsborough  wTOte  to  Reynolds  to  thank  him  for 
his  good  words,  and  asking  to  see  him  before  he 
died ;  whereupon  he  hastened  to  the  bedside  of  his 
noble  and  appreciative  rival,  and  had  a  long  and 
pathetic  interview  with  him.  Gainsborough  died 
on  the  2d  of  August,  his  last  words  being,  "  We 
are  all  going  to  Heaven,  and  Van  Dyck  is  of  the 
party."  Reynolds  was  one  of  his  pall-bearers,  in 
the  quiet  churchyard  of  Kew.  The  Fourteenth 
Discourse,  delivered  this  year,  was  devoted  to  a 
candid  and  sensible  analysis  of  Gainsborough's 
character  and  works,  his  excellences  and  defects, 
as  a  source  of  instruction  to  the  students.  Rey- 
nolds once  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  two 
painters  in  the  same  line  of  art  to  live  in  friendship  ; 
but  between  himself  and  his  great  rival  there  was 
at  least  no  hostility. 

The  hst  of  sitters  for  the  year  1789  includes  the 
names   of  the    Prince    of  Wales;    Lords    Milton, 
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Macartney,  Lansdowne,  Rawdon,  Rodney,  Vtmon, 
and  De  Clifford;  Ladies  Lovaine,  Beauchamp, 
Grey,  and  De  Clifford;  Sir  Abraham  Hume  and 
Sir  John  Leicester;  Sheridan,  Hunter,  and  Wind- 
ham ;  and  ]\Irs.  Billington,  the  famous  young  song- 
stress, as  St.  Cecilia  (now  in  the  Lenox  Gallery,  at 
New  York).  At  the  Exliibition  Sir  Joshua  dis- 
played the  portrait  of  Sheridan,  which  Walpole 
declared  "not  canvas  and  color,  but  animated 
natiore ; "  Miss  Gwatkin,  Offy's  sweet  little  daugh- 
ter; Lords  Vernon,  Lifford,  Fitzgerald,  and  Rod- 
ney; and  four  fancy  subjects,  'Robin  Goodfellow,' 
'  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  '  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,'  and 
*  The  Continence  of  Scipio.'  The  last-named  is  a 
crowded  and  unequally  executed  work,  which  is 
now  in  the  Hermitage  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  peaceful  and  hon- 
ored life.  Sir  Joshua  was  visited  ^vith  a  sore  calam- 
ity. His  left  eye  became  suddenly  obscured,  while 
he  was  painting  a  portrait,  and  within  ten  weeks  its 
sight  was  gone.  His  'niece  hastened  home  from 
Cornwall,  finding  his  health  "  perfect,  and  his  spirits 
surprisingly  so,"  but  she  was  obliged  to  act  as  his 
reader  and  amanuensis ;  while  Ozias  Humphrey 
came  every  morning  to  read  aloud  and  discuss  the 
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newspapers,  in  gratitude  for  his  past  services  to 
him.  The  serene  old  man  amused  himself  by 
mending  pictures,  plajdng  cards,  and  talking  to-  his 
tame  canary-bird,  which  would  perch  on  his  hand 
and  sing.  One  day  the  bird  flew  out  of  the  ^\an- 
dow,  and  its  disconsolate  master  walked  up  and 
down  Leicester  Square  for  hours  in  the  hope  of 
finding  it  again.  Sir  Joshua  was  fond  of  birds,  and 
frequently  introduced  them  into  his  pictures.  His 
favorite  pet  was  a  large  macaw,  which  was  painted 
as  an  accessory  in  several  portraits ;  and  was  so 
appreciative  of  art,  withal,  that  every  time  he  saw 
Northcote's  portrait  of  the  housemaid,  his  inveter- 
ate enemy,  he  flew  up  in  a  great  rage,  and  attacked 
it  with  his  beak.  The  eagle  which  was  portrayed 
in  the  '  Hebe  '  was  a  noble  bird,  and  was  long  kept 
in  the  yard  outside  of  the  studio. 

Sir  Joshua's  partial  bhndness  was  caused  by 
gutta  Serena,  the  same  disease  which  made  IMilton 
blind,  and  was  due  to  overwork.  In  addition  to 
his  enormous  labors  in  painting,  he  used  to  re-^\Tite 
his  D'scourses  again  and  again ;  and  he  was  often 
heard  pacing  his  room  till  the  small  hours,  while 
composing  those  scholarly  productions. 

In  the  summer  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  mas- 
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ter  was  relieved  by  a  sojourn  at  his  Richmond  villa, 
and  a  three-days'  visit  with  Burke  at  Beaconsfield. 
In  August  he  went  to  Brighton,  for  the  sea-air ;  and 
then  visited  Chichester  Cathedral,  Arundel,  Pet- 
\\'onh,  and  the  grand  old  Cowdray  Castle,  with  its 
picturesque  quadrangle,  chapel,  and  great  hall, 
its  wealth  of  pictures  by  Holbein  and  Van  Dyck, 
and  its  memories  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  in  the 
Armada  days. 

Never  was  the  good  Knight  of  PljTnpton  more 
busy  in  society  than  during  this,  his  last  year  of 
painting.  Clubs,  dinners,  picture-sales,  and  theatres 
divided  his  attention.  Poor  old  broken-down  Bos- 
well  was  often  Sir  Joshua's  host  or  guest  during  his 
decHning  days.  There  was  matter  of  interest  now 
to  talk  and  read  about,  in  the  fast-hurrying  catas- 
trophes of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Bastille 
was  stormed  during  the  very  week  in  which  Sir 
Joshua  laid  down  his  pencil,  and  other  startling 
events  ensued  rapidly.  Burke  was  already  prepar- 
ing his  famous  "  Reflections ;  "  and  the  master  sym- 
pathized with  his  views  as  to  the  acts  and  probable 
issues  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  visiting  him  when 
he  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  Dupont,  in  October. 
In  November  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  pro- 
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ject  of  erecting  a  monument,  in  Westminster  Ab 
bey  or  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  his  dear  old  friend 
of  yore,  Samuel  Johnson. 

Sir  Joshua  was  always  a  passionate  admirer  of 
whist,  and  would  often  hurry  his  guests  from  the 
dinner-table,  in  order  to  play  a  rubber  before  the 
evening  duties  began.  His  play  was  pecuUar,  and 
independent  of  rules ;  one  of  its  chief  points  being 
an  apparently  reckless  but  usually  lucky  continuous 
leading  of  trumps.  After  his  eyesight  was  impaired, 
he  while  d  away  many  an  otherwise  weary  evening 
at  the  whist-table. 

During  the  year  1 790  Reynolds  took  up  his  pen- 
cils only  occasionally,  to  slightly  retouch  some  of 
the  many  portraits  which  had  been  left  on  his  hands 
as  failures,  or  retained  in  default  of  payment.  He 
allowed  Sheridan  to  take  the  portrait  of  his  mfe  as 
St.  Cecilia,  at  half-price,  although  he  called  it  "  the 
best  picture  that  I  ever  painted,"  speaking  of  his 
former  emulous  hopes,  and  closing  sadly  with : 
''  However,  there  is  now  an  end  of  the  pursuit ;  the 
race  is  over,  whether  it  is  won  or  lost." 

The  infirm  old  master  was  now  assailed  from  an 
unexpected  quarter,  and  suffered  a  sore  repulse 
from  the  Royal  Academicians,  over  whom  he  had 
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presided  for  twenty-one  years.  He  earnestly  de- 
sired the  election  of  Bonomi,  the  Roman,  to  an 
Academic  chair,  preliminary  to  his  assuming  the 
Professorship  of  perspective ;  but  Fuseli  was  chosen 
instead,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  trying  to 
»ir  Joshua,  who  immediately  resigned  his  Presi- 
dency and  his  seat  in  the  Academy.  From  one 
point  of  view  this  result  appears  to  have  been  the 
victory  of  a  cabal  of  discontented  artists  :  from 
another  it  is  seen  as  a  vindication  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Academicians  against  an  attempt  of 
the  President  at  dictatorship.  Sir  Joshua  refused 
to  return,  even  when  the  King  requested  him  to ; 
but  some  weeks  later  was  induced  to  resume  the 
chair,  after  the  passage  of  apologetic  and  concilia- 
tory resolutions  by  the  Academy.  During  the  con- 
test Gibbon  wrote  to  the  master,  from  Lausanne  : 
"  I  hear  you  have  had  a  quarrel  with  your  Acade- 
micians. Fools  as  they  are  !  for  such  is  the  tyranny 
of  character,  that  no  one  will  believe  your  enemies 
can  be  in  the  right." 

Sir  Joshua  \vrote  out  his  views  of  this  unhappy 
controversy,  at  great  length  and  with  considerable 
feeling.  He  withdrew  his  resignation,  and  resumed 
the  Presidency  in  March ;  and  in  April  attended  the 
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King  at  the  Exhibition,  to  which  he  had  contributed 
his  own.  portrait,  full-lengths  of  Lord  Rawdon  and 
Mrs.  Billington,  and'  half-lengths  of  Sir  John  Leices- 
ter, Sir  James  Esdaile,  and  Mrs.  Cholmondeley. 
The  Fifteenth  Discourse  was  delivered  in  Decembei 
and  was  a  modest  justification  of  the  President's 
conservative  guidance  of  the  students,  and  his  clas- 
sification of  art,  with  a  gentle  allusion  to  the  recent 
contentions,  and  noble  well-wishings  for  the  future 
of  the  Academy.  He  closed  with  the  sentence  : 
"  I  reflect,  not  without  vanity,  that  these  Discourses 
bear  testimony  of  my  admiration  of  that  truly 
divine  man ;  and  I  should  desire  that  the  last  words 
I  should  pronounce  in  this  Academy,  and  from  this 
place,  might  be  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo." 
Thereupon  Edmund  Burke  advanced  from  the 
crowded  and  brilliant  audience,  and,  grasping  his 
hand,  repeated  Milton's  lines  :  — 

"  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to  hear." 

Reynolds  was  much  interested  in  Gilpin's  "  Essay 
on  the  Picturesque,"  and  wrote  an  interesting  letter 
to  its  author,   stating  his  beUef   that   the   epithet 
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picturesque  is  only  applicable  to  the  inferior  schools 
of  art,  and  falls  below  Angelo  and  Raphael,  where 
the  sense  of  grandeur  is  apparent.  In  a  subsequent 
detailed  criticism,  written  during  a  visit  to  the 
Richmond  villa,  he  maintains  that  the  word  pictur- 
esque belongs  only  to  the  works  of  nature,  and  is 
synonymous  with  beautiful.  "  Where  art  has  been, 
picturesque  is  destroyed  ;  "  unless  nature's  ivy  and 
mosses  or  antiquity's  associations  have  supplanted 
the  evidence  of  man's  agency.  "  A  sh'p  is  in  no 
sense  picturesque  :  it  is  a  complete  work  of  art." 

Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson"  was  now  completed  ; 
and  "  the  first  of  biographers  "  prefaced  the  work  by 
a  long  and  laudatory  dedication  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, "  who  was  the  intimate  and  beloved  friend  o:" 
that  great  man." 

At  New  Year's  Day,  1791,  Sir  Joshua  was  visit 
ing  Burke,  at  Beaconsfield ;  and  wrote  thence  to 
the  Countess  of  Upper  Ossory,  declining  an  invi- 
tation to  Ampthill,  and  thanking  the  lady  for  a 
_waistcoat  which  she  herself  had  embroidered  and 
sent  to  him.  He  promised  not  to  take  snuff  when 
he  wore  it,  and  added  playfully,  "Such  a  rough 
beast  with  such  a  delicate  waistcoat !  " 

Boydell  was  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
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had  a  project  of  establishing  a  custom  that  each 
new  mayor  should  have  a  great  historical  scene 
painted  by  an  eminent  painter,  which  he  should 
then  present  to  the  city.  But  Reynolds  told  him  it 
was  a  foolish  scheme,  for  aldermen  do  not  under- 
stand such  works,  but  rather  only  portraits ;  so  that 
"  it  should  be  portraits  only  for  them,  and  you 
should  begin  yourself  by  giving  your  o\vn  portrait, 
painted  by  La\vrence  ;  and  make  an  agreement  with 
him  to  paint  them  always  at  the  same  price  he 
now  has,  because  his  terms  in  future  will  be  much 
Iiigher."  Boydell  repeated  the  words  to  Northcote, 
the  historical  painter  and  formerly  Sir  Joshua's 
pupil ;  and  he  was  much  aggrieved  at  this  apparent 
want  of  friendship  for  him,  and  at  such  a  willing 
degradation  of  the  higher  branches  of  art.  The 
two  painters  had  a  personal  explanation,  but  with- 
out satisfaction  to  Northcote,  who  afterAvards  de- 
clared that  Reynolds  cared  for  nobody's  success 
except  his  own. 

The  master  at  this  time  offered  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures  by  the  old  masters  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  at  a  very  low  price,  provided  they  would 
purchase  the  Lyceum  for  a  public  gallery.  When 
this  was  declined,  he  made  a  temporary  exhibition 
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of  them  Iiimself,  in  order  to  promote  their  sale, 
giving  the  admission  fees  to  his  old  servant,  Ralph 
Kirkley. 

In  September  Sir  Joshua  was  so  strong  that  he 
easily  took  a  five-mile  walk  with  Malone  ;  and  then 
had  the  appearance  of  a  man  not  much  over  fifty 
years  old,  with  many  years  of  useful  Ufe  ahead.  He 
was,  however,  greatly  depressed,  in  consequence  of 
a  tumor  growing  over  his  left  eye,  accompanied  with 
an  inflammation  which  menaced  the  other  eye  also. 
He  hastened  to  write  his  wiU,  imder  the  following 
sad  preamble  :  "  As  it  is  probable  I  may  shortly  be 
deprived  of  sight,  and  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  formal  will,  I  desire  that  the  following 
memorandum  may  be  considered  as  my  last  will 
and  testament."  Nevertheless  he  w-as  re-elected 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  December,  with 
Benjamin  West  as  his  officiating  deputy.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Rejmolds  used  his  pencil  for  the  last 
time  in  November,  1791;  and  that  his  last  male 
portrait  was  that  of  ]Mr.  Fox. 

Boswell's  melancholy  letter  to  Temple  relates  that 
"  My  spirits  have  been  still  more  sunk  by  seeing  Sir 
Joshua  RejTiolds  almost  as  low-  as  myself.  He  has, 
for  more  than  two  months  past,  had  a  pain  in  hia 
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blind  eye,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  cause  a 
weakness  in  the  other;  and  he  broods  over  the 
dismal  apprehension  of  becoming  quite  blind.  He 
has  been  kept  so  low  as  to  diet  that  he  is  quite  re- 
laxed and  desponding.  He,  who  used  to  be  looked 
upon  as  perhaps  the  most  happy  man  in  the  world, 
is  now  as  I  tell  you."  Miss  Burney  had  been  de- 
tained in  the  Queen's  service  for  the  last  five  years, 
and,  on  gaining  her  liberty,  hastened  to  see  Sir 
Joshua.  "  He  seemed  serious,  even  to  sadness, 
though  extremely  kind.  '  I  am  very  glad,'  he  said 
in  a  meek  voice  and  dejected  accent,  '  to  see  you 
again,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  you  better  !  but  I 
have  but  one  eye  now,  and  scarcely  that.'  "  A 
litde  later,  Edmund  Burke  \vrote  to  his  son  :  "  Our 
poor  friend  Sir  Joshua  declines  daily.  For  some 
time  past  he  has  kept  his  bed.  ...  At  times  he 
has  pain ;  but  for  the  most  part  is  tolerably  easy. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  tranquillity  with  which  he 
views  his  end.  He  congratulates  himself  on  it  as  a 
happy  conclusion  of  a  happy  life." 

The  doctors  did  not  treat  his  case  with  skill  and 
minute  investigation,  nor  did  they  endeavor  to  find 
the  physical  cause  of  his  depression  of  spirits,  and 
loss  of  appetite.      He  was   leeched,  purged,  and 
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blistered  most  liberally ;  yet  no  investigation  was 
made  into  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  was  wast- 
ing his  body,  until  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  when 
a  group  of  consulting  physicians  reported  that  his 
liver  was  affected  by  an  enormous  enlargement,  and 
applied  remedies  soon  afterwards.  But  he  was  al- 
ready in  the  languor  of  death ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  Feb.  23,  he  died,  easily  and  tranquilly. 

Edmund  Burke  wrote  a  noble  and  sincere  obitua- 
ry notice,  characterizing  him  as  "  the  first  English- 
man who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to 
the  other  glories  of  his  country.  In  taste,  in  grace, 
in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the  richness 
and  harmony  of  coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great 
masters  of  the  renowned  ages."  Burke,  Malone, 
and  Metcalfe  were  named  as  executors  of  the  estate ; 
and  the  King  directed  that  the  body  of  the  deceased 
should  lie  in  state  at  the  Royal-Academy  rooms,  in 
Somerset  House.  It  was  therefore  placed  in  one 
of  these  halls,  which  had  been  draped  with  black, 
and  was  lighted  by  wax  tapers  in  silver  sconces. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday,  at  about  noon, 
and  was  a  grand  and  solemn  scene.  The  pall- 
bearers were  the  Dukes  of  Dorset,  Leeds,  and  Port- 
land ;  the  Marquises  of  Abercorn  and  Townshend ; 
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the  Eaxls  of  Carlisle,  Inchiquin,  and  Upper  Ossory 
and  Lords  Palmerston  and  Eliot.  Ninety-one  car 
riages  followed  the  hearse,  and  bore  a  noble  company 
of  peers  and  knights,  scholars  and  prelates,  with  the 
entire  body  of  the  Royal  Academicians,  Associates 
and  students.  Burke  wrote  that  "  Every  thing 
turned  out  fortunately  for  poor  Sir  Joshua,  from  the 
moment  of  his  buth  to  the  hour  I  saw  him  laid  in 
the  grave.  Never  was  a  funeral  of  ceremony  at- 
tended with  so  much  sincere  concern  of  all  sorts  of 
people."  In  1813  a  statue  by  Flaxmanwas  erected 
to  his  memory,  near  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's. 

Reynolds's  will  began  :  "  I  commend  my  soul  to 
God,  in  humble  hopes  of  His  mercy,  and  my  body 
to  the  earth."  To  Miss  Palmer,  his  affectionate 
and  devoted  niece,  he  bequeathed  his  entire  prop- 
erty, with  the  following  exceptions :  to  Mrs.  Gwat- 
kin  (Offy),  ;^i 0,000  in  the  Three  per  Cents;  to 
his  sister  Frances,  ;^2,5oo  in  the  Funds,  reverting 
to  Miss  Palmer  after  her  death;  to  Mr.  Burke, 
^2,000  and  the  cancelling  of  a  bond  for  ^2,000 
borrowed;  to  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory  the  first 
choice,  and  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  second  choice, 
of  any  picture  of  his  own  painting;  to  Sir  A. 
Hume,   the  choice   of  his   Claude    Lorraines ;   to 
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Sir  George  Beaumont,  Sebastian  Bourdon's  'The 
Return  of  the  Ark ; '  to  Mason,  Cooper's  portrait  of 
Milton;  to  R.  Burke,  Jr.,  Cooper's  Oliver  Crom- 
well; to  Mrs.  G\vyn,  her  own  portrait;  to  Mrs. 
Bunbury,  her  son's  portrait ;  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, the  picture  of  '  The  Angel  Contemplating  the 
Cross ; '  to  his  nephew  in  Calcutta,  William  John- 
son, his  watch  and  seals  (a  head  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  a  figure  of  Winter ;)  to  Boswell  and  his 
executors,  ^200  each,  to  be  expended,  if  they 
liked,  for  pictures  at  the  sale  of  his  collection,  as 
mementos  of  him ;  and  to  Ralph  Kirkley,  his  old 
servant,  ;^i,ooo. 

Miss  Palmer  inherited  about  ;;^i  00,000;  and 
during  the  year  married  the  Marquis  of  Thomond. 
Sir  Joshua's  collection  of  drawings  was  sold  in 
1794,  and  included  44  by  Michael  Angelo,  24  by 
Raphael,  12  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  13  by  Titian, 
32  by  Tintoretto,  54  by  Correggio,  43  by  Giulio 
Romano,  28  by  Annibale  and  16  by  Lodovico  Car- 
acci,  9  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  70  by  Van  Dyck,  22 
by  Rubens,  and  19  by  Rembrandt.  In  1795-96 
the  old  paintings  also  were  sold,  and  brought 
;^i4,855  ;  and  in  1821  the  pictures  and  drawings 
retained  by  Miss  Palmer  (Lady  Thomond)  were 
sold  for  over  ;^i  6,000. 
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Sir  Joshua's  tomb  was  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  next  to  that  of  his  friend  Bishop  New- 
ton, and  near  Sir  Christopher  Wren's;  and  since 
that  day  Barry,  Opie,  West,  Fuseli,  Lawrence,  and 
Turner  have  been  buried  around  him.  Van  Dyck's 
remains  also  repose  in  St.  Paul's.  Payne  Knight 
wrote  his  epitaph,  in  Latin,  which  reads,  being 
interpreted :  — 

"To  Joshua  Reynolds,  Confessedly  the  first 
artist  of  his  time ;  Scarcely  inferior  to  any  of 
the  Ancients,  in  the  splendor  and  combination  of 
colors,  in  the  alternate  succession  of  Light  and 
Shade,  mutually  displaying  each  other;  Who, 
whilst  he  enjoyed  with  modesty  the  first  honors  of 
his  Art,  was  equally  commended  for  the  suavity  of 
his  manners  and  the  elegance  of  his  mind ;  Who 
restored,  by  his  highly  beautiful  models,  the  Art 
itself,  languishing  and  almost  dead  in  every  part  of 
the  world  ;  Who  illustrated  it  by  the  admirable  pre- 
cepts contained  in  his  writings,  and  transmitted  it 
in  a  correct  and  refined  state  to  be  cultivated  by 
posterity :  The  friends  and  admirers  of  his  Talents 
have  raised  this  monument,  181 3." 
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Haydon  says :  "  The  genius  of  Reynolds  broke 
like  a  sunbeam  upon  the  darkness  of  his  age.  He 
not  only  eclipsed  all  his  competitors  in  his  own 
province,  but  the  light  of  his  taste  penetrated  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  art.  The  conceptions  of  his 
pencil  were  rich,  glowing,  and  graceful ;  uniting  in 
his  style  the  coloring  of  Titian,  the  grace  of  Cor- 
reggio,  and  the  vigor  of  Rembrandt.  His  broad 
masculine  touch,  his  glorious  gemmy  surface,  his 
rich  tones,  his  graceful  turn  of  the  head,  will  ever 
be  a  source  of  instruction  to  the  artist.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  look  at  a  picture  of  Sir 
Joshua's  without  benefit,  instruction,  and  delight." 

Mrs.  Jameson  says :  "  The  pictures  of  Reynolds 
are  to  the  eye,  what  delicious  melodies  are  to  the 
ear,  —  Italian  music  set  to  Enghsh  words;  for  the 
color,  with  its  luxurious  melting  harmony,  is  Vene- 
tian, and  the  faces  and  the  associations  are  Eng- 
lish. .  .  .  More  and  more  we  learn  to  sympathize 
with  that  which  is  his  highest  characteristic,  and 
which  alone  has  enabled  him  to  compete  with  the 
old  masters  of  Italy ;  the  amount  of  mind,  of  sen- 
sibility, he  threw  into  every  production  of  his  pen- 
cil, th2  genial,  living  soul  he  infused  into  forms, 
giving  to  them  a  deathless  vitality." 
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%*  This  list  inchcdes  ^00 picUtres  (about  one-sixth  of  Reynolds' s 
faintings) ,  and  is  based  on  Hamilton's  "  Catalogue  Raisonne."  It 
contains  only  such  works  as  have  been  engraved,  -which  luere  doubtless 
the  best  productions  of  the  master. 

*^*  The  natnes  in  Italics  and  capitals  are  those  of  the  present 
owners  or  depositories  of  the  pictures.  It  ivill  be  observed  that 
many  of  the  portraits  are  still  in  possession  of  the  families  for 
whose  ancestors  they  were  painted. 

***  The  pictures  by  Reynolds  in  the  Lenox  Gallery,  at  New 
York,  and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  are  not  spoken  of 
here,  as  American  collections  are  not  included  in  these  lists. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 
National  Gallery.  —  Sir  A.  Hume,  1783;  Lord  Li- 
gonier,  1760 ;  W.  Windham,  1791 ;  The  Montgomery  Sisters, 
1773;  Miss  Gordon  (five  cherubs'  heads),  1787;  The  Age 
of  Innocence,  1787;  The  Banished  Lord,  1776;  The  Snak« 
in  the  Grass,  1786;  Dr.  Johnson,  1773;  Robinetta,  1786 
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Infant  Samuel;  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  1773;  Capt.  Orme, 
1761  ;  Boswell,  1786;  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  1777  ;  Lord  Heath- 
field,  1787;  Hon.  A.  Keppel,  1779;  The  Holy  Family,  1788. 
Royal  Academy,  —  Sir  W.  Chambers,  1780;  King  George 
III.,  1779;  Giuseppe  Marchi,  1753;  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  17S0. 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  —  Admiral  Boscawen,  1755 ;  Hon. 
A.  Keppel,  1760;  Sir  J.  Reynolds;  Lord  Bath,  1755. 

Royal  Collection,  —  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1758;  another 
Cumberland,  1773;  T.  Erskine,  1786;  Garrick,  1768;  King 
George  HI.,  1779;  Lord  Granby,  1760;  Lord  Rawdon, 
1789;  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  1789;  Lord  Rockingham,  I774;  Ad- 
miral Rodney,  1761 ;  Prince  of  Wales,  1789;  Duke  of  York, 
178S;  Princess  Sophia  Matilda,  1774;  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia,  1789;  Death  of  Dido,  1781. 

Didwich  Gallery, —  Mother  and  Sick  Child;  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  Samuel;  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse; 
Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  Oxford,  —  Rev.  T.  Warton ; 
1784;  Rev.  J.  Warton,  1776;  Archbishop  Robinson,  1765; 
J.  Paine,  1764;  Archbishop  Markham,  1777.  Eton  College, 
—  Rev.  John  Reynolds,  1 7  56.  Cambridge,  —  Prince  William 
of  Gloucester,  1780;  Rev.  W.  Mason,  1779;  Shepherds  of 
Bethlehem. 

Birmingham  Hospital, -^Tir.  K%\\.,  I'jZ^.  Greenwich  Hos 
fital,  —  Admiral  Barrington,  1779;  Admiral  Hughes,  1786. 
Newcastle  Itifirmary,— Sir  W.  Blackett,  1777.  City  of 
London,  —  Lord  Camden,  1766;  Mr.  Tomkins,  1789.  Dilet 
tdnti  Society,  —  Two  Groups  of  Portraits,  1773  and  1778 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  1770.  Lincoln's  Inn,  —  F.  Hargrave,  1787 
College  of  Surgeons,  —  John  Hunter,  1785.     Society  of  Arts 
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•—Baron  Romney,  1770.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,^' 
Percival  Pott,  1784.  College  of  Physicians,  —  Dr.  Pitcairn, 
1777.  Dorton  House,  —  Sir  J.  Aubrey.  Crawford  Lodge, 
J.  Crawford,  1789.  K^iole,  —  Boy  in  Venetian  dress,  1777; 
Madame  Schinderlin ;  Boy  with  Cabbage-Nets,  1775 ;  Duke  of 
Dorset,  1769;  Lord  Germain,  1759;  Goldsmith;  Johnson; 
LaBacelli,  1782;  Mrs.  Abington,  1764;  Cupid,  1778;  G}t> 
sy  Boy;  Lesbia,  1786;  Mercury;  Ugolino  in  Prison,  1773; 
Fortune  -  Teller,  1772.  Lambeth,  —  Archbishop  Seeker, 
1765;  Bishop  Newton,  1773.  Wentworth,  —  Lord  Straf- 
ford, 1 761  ;  Lord  Rockingham;  Lady  Strafford,  1759.  Tem- 
ple Newsam, —  Frances  Ingram;  Shepherd,  1779.  Herring- 
fleet  Hall,  —  Mrs.  Abington,  1782.  Donni7igtoti  Park, — 
Lady  Hastings,  1760.  Hartwell,  —  Lady  Lee,  1765.  In- 
gestrie  Hall,  —  Lady  Talbot,  1781.  Wilton,  — "^^xl  Pem- 
broke, 1768;  Lady  Pembroke,  1772.  Bishopsthorpe, — 
Bishop  Drummond,  1764.  Brackett  Hall,  —  Prince  of 
Wales,  1782;  Lady  Melbourne,  1771 ;  Arundel;  Gen.  How- 
ard, 1758. 

Dukes. — Woburn  Abbey  (Duke  of  Bedford),  —  Lady 
Russell,  1754;  Capt.  Keppel,  1760;  Lady  Keppel,  1761 ; 
Lady  Keppel,  1758;  Lord  Tavistock,  1766;  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, 1768;  David  Garrick,  1776.  Chatsworth  (Duke  of 
Devonshire),  —  Duke  of  Devonshire,  1755;  Lord  J.  Caven- 
dish, 1768;  Lord  R.  Cavendish,  1780;  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, 1786;  Lady  Foster,  1787.  Dalkeith  Palace  (Duke  of 
Buccleuch),  —  Ladies  E.  and  H.  Montagu,  1757;  Lady  E. 
Montagu,  1759;  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  1774;  Lady  C. 
Montagu,  1776;  Lord  Dalkeith,  1778.     Dttke  of  Grafton,— 
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Lord  Camden,  1765.  Duke  of  Leinster,  —  Earl  of  Kildare, 
1755;  Duke  of  Leinster,  1774;  Lady  Kildare,  1754;  Duch- 
ess of  Leinster.  Duke  of  Northumberland,  —  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  1760;  Countess  of  Northumberland,  1759. 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  —  Earl  Temple,  1770.  Duke  of  New- 
castle,—  Lord  Granby,  1756;  Samuel  Foote,  1767.  Duke 
of  Sutherland, — Earl  Gower,  1761  ;  Dr.  Johnson,  1770. 
Blenheim  Palace,  —  Duke  of  Marlborough,  1757  ;  Duke  and 
Family,  1777;  Lord  and  Lady  Spencer,  1788;  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  1768;  Ladies  Spencer,  1780.  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond,—  Duchess  of  Gordon,  1774;  Lady  Spencer,  1766; 
Duke  of  Richmond,  1760.  Duke  of  Portland.  —  Lord 
Titchfield,  1776;  Duke  of  Portland,  1785.  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, —  Lord  Manners,  1782-84.  Duke  of  Manchester,  — 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  1766.  Duke  of  Cleveland,  —  Lady 
Paulett,  1777.  Ditke  of  Beaufort,  —  Duchess  of  Rutland, 
1790.  Duke  of  Cambridge,  —  Countess- Dowager  Walde- 
grave,  1764.  Duke  of  Leeds, —  Guardian  Angels,  1785; 
Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,  1784. 

Marquises.  —  Lansdowne,  —  Garrick;  Laurence  Sterne, 
1760;  Horace  Walpole,  1756;  Lady  Berkeley,  1757;  Mus- 
cipula,  1784;  Strawberry  Girl;  Miss  Morris,  1768;  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  1775  ;  ^i^"!  ""'i'^^  ^  Muff.  Hertford, —  Hon.  G.  S. . 
Conway,  1770;  Lord  Hertford,  1785;  Mrs.  Irwin,  1761 ; 
Miss  Jacobs,  1761  ;  Mrs.  Robinson,  1781.  Bute,  —  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, 1767 ;  Lord  Cardiff,  1776 ;  Dr.  Johnson.  Tow7tskend, 
—  Lord  Townshend,  1787  ;  Marquis  Townshend,  1779 ;  Vis« 
countess  Townshend,  1778.  Cornwallis,  —  Lord  Comwallis, 
1782.    Camden,  —  Lord  Camden.    Bristol,  —  Capt.  Hervey, 
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1762.  Bath,  —  Lord  Thurlow,  1781.  Lothian,  —  Lady  A n- 
crum,  1771.  Clanricarde, —  Mrs.  Hardinge,  1778.  Salis- 
bury,—  Lady  Salisbur}',  1781.  Westtninster,  —  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  1784. 

Earls.  —  Spencer  [AMhor"^), —  Duke  of  Devonshire,  1767; 
Viscount  Duncannon,  17S0;  Sir  W.Jones,  1768;  LordLucan, 
1780;  Lord  Althorp,  1776;  Anne  Bingham,  17S6;  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  1779;  Viscountess  Duncannon,  1785;  Lady 
Spencer,  1769;  Lady  Spencer,  1781 ;  Countess  Spencer,  1782 ; 
Angelica  Kauffman,  1773.  Morley  (Saltram), — Bartolozzi, 
1771;  Kitty  Fisher,  1759;  Miss  Fordyce,  1762;  Mrs.  Par- 
ker, 1772  ;  Mfs.  Abington.  Charlemont,  —  Dr.  Lucas,  1756; 
Venus  Chiding  Cupid,  1771.  Sheffield,  —  G.  Gibbon,  1779; 
Lord  Loughborough,  1783;  Lord  Sheffield,  1789.  Aylesford, 
—  Lord  Granby,  1760;  Lady  Aylesford,  1782;  Sleeping 
Child.  Darnley,  —  The  Calling  of  Samuel,  1782;  Miss 
Harris,  1789;  Miss  Magil,  1765.  Carnarvon, —  Lady  Her- 
bert, 1777;  Master  Herbert,  1776;  Cupid  Sleeping,  1776. 
E^ownlow, —  Sir  J.  Cust,  1767  ;  Sir  A.  Hume,  17S9;  Lady 
Hume,  1784.  Jersey,  —  Duke  of  Bedford,  1777;  Lord 
Burghcrsh,  1788.  Carlisle  (Castle  Howard),  —  Lord  Car- 
lisle, 1761 ;  the  same,  1769;  Lady  Howard;  Lord  Morpeth, 
1786;  Lady  Carlisle,  1770;  Omai,  1776.  i?a^«^r  (Longford 
Castle),  —  Lady  Clinton,  1781  ;  Master  Bouverie,  1757. 
Essex  (Cashiobury),  —  Countess  of  Essex,  1755;  Viscount 
Maiden,  1768.  Harewood,  —  Lady  Harrington,  1779;  Mrs. 
Hale,  1764;  Mrs.  Lascelles,  1764.  Dartmouth,  —  Viscount 
Lewisham,  1763;  Hon.  W.  Legge,  1763.  Pembroke  (Wil- 
ton),—Earl  of  Pembroke,   176S;  Earl  and  Family,  177a 
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Zetland^  —  Earl  Frtzwilliam,  17S4;  Lady  Fitzwilliam,  1764; 
R.  Haldane,  1764.  Harrington,  —  Lady  Harrington,  17S7  ; 
Leicester  Stanhope,  1789;  Lincoln  Stanhope,  1787.    Dudley, 

—  Miss  Penelope  Boothby;  iVIiss  Bosville,  1773.    Albemarle, 

—  Lord  Albemarle,  1759;  Capt.  Keppel,  1753;  Admiral 
Saunders,  1765.  Cathcart,  —  Baron  Cathcart,  1762;  Lady 
Cathcart,  1755.  Wemyss,  —  Hon.  F.  Charteris,  1765.  MuU 
^rave,  —  G.  Colman,  1769.  Errol, —  Lord  Errol,  1762. 
Mount  Edgcutnbe,  —  Two  Edgcumbe  Portraits.     Amherst, 

—  Sir  G.  Amherst,  1765.  Mansfield,  —  Lord  Mansfield, 
17S6.     Hardwickc,  —  Master   Yorke,    17S7.     St.    Germans, 

—  Mrs.  Bonfoy,  1754.  Coventry, —  Lady  Coventry,  1764-5. 
Yarborough,  —  Mrs.  Pelham,  1760.  Ashbtcrnham,  —  Lady 
St.  Asaph,  1787.  Malmesbiiry,  —  Sir  J.  Harris,  17S5.  Fortes- 
cue, —  Lady  Fortescue,  1757.    Powis,  —  Lady  Herbert,  1777. 

Lords.  —  Z^cw{;?<.V^  (Petworth),  —  Admiral  Rodney,  1761 ; 
James  MacPherson,  1772;  Harry  Woodward,  1789;  Mrs 
Taylor,  1782;  Kitty  Fisher,  1759;  Mary  Palmer,  1776;  Mrs. 
Musters,  1778;  Lady  Molineux,  1770;  Scene  from  Mac- 
beth; Virgin  and  Child;  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  1791. 
Crewe,  —  Mrs.  Crewe,  1772;  Misses  Crewe,  1766;  Master 
Crewe,  1776;  Miss  Greville,  1760;  Cartouche;  Mrs.  Bou- 
verie,  1779.  Rokeby,  —  Archbishop  Robinson,  1772;  Mrs. 
Montague,  1775-6.  Northbrook,  —  Lord  Ashburton,  1782; 
Nelly  O'Brien,  1760.  Northwick,  —  Earl  of  Bath,  1757; 
Warren  Hastings,  1766;  Infant  Hercules,  T788;  Norman- 
to?i,  —  Miss  Beauclerk,  1777  ;  Mrs.  Stanhope,  1782;  Felina, 
1787;  Samuel;  Temperance;  Fortitude;  Faith;  Charity; 
Hope ;    Justice ;    Prudence.  .  Warwick,  —  The    Schoolboy,- 
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PREFACE. 


When  Thornbury  was  collecting  the  materials  for 
the  biography  of  Turner,  Ruskin  admonished  him 
thus:  "Fix  at  the  beginning  the  following  main 
characteristics  of  Turner  in  your  mind,  as  the  keys 
to  the  secret  of  all  he  said  and  did  :  Uprightness, 
generosity,  tenderness  of  heart  (extreme),  sensuality, 
obstinacy  (extreme),  irritability,  infidelity.  And  be 
sure  that  he  knew  his  own  power,  and  felt  himself 
utterly  alone  in  the  world  from  its  not  being  under- 
stood. Don't  try  to  mask  the  dark  side."  Accord- 
ingly, and  following  the  facts,  Thornbury  has  shown 
"the  head  of  gold  united  to  feet  of  clay;"  and  no 
biographer  who  wishes  to  present  a  clear  and  cor- 
rect view  of  the  great  English  landscape-painter  can 
do  otherwise. 

The  present  work  is  based  on  the  last  edition  of 
Walter  Thornbury's  voluminous  biography  of  J.  M. 
W.  Turner,  a  book  which  bears  internal  evidence 
that  its  author  made  diligent  researches  on  all  sides, 
seeking  for  new  data  about  his  subject.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  great  mass  of  materials  thus  gath- 
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ered   is  deprived  of  much  of  its  natural  interest  by 

a  lack  of  lucid  arrangement  and  proper  collating. 

Elsewhere  I  have  found  valuable  assistance  from 
the  works  of  Dafforne,  Hamerton,  Miller,  Leslie, 
Redgrave,  and  other  writers  on  British  art.  But, 
more  than  all  other  writers,  John  Ruskin  has  been 
my  guide  and  teacher  throughout  this  undertaking, 
and  I  have  seldom  ventured  to  question  the  justness 
of  his  conclusions.  Great  love  is  often  blind  to 
faults,  yet  even  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  Ruskin 
became  sometimes  judicial. 

When  you  shall  have  finished  reading  this  little 
book  you  may  not  know  what  to  think  of  Turner, 
the  man,  —  but  do  not  blame  the  story  for  that, 
because  the  more  closely  its  subject's  character  is 
studied,  the  more  perplexing  and  contradictory  has 
it  ever  seemed,  even  to  those  whose  opportunities 
were  the  best  for  analyzing  and  comprehending  it. 
If  there  is  much  to  blame,  there  is  also  much  to 
pity ;  and  if  sometimes  even  scorn  is  excited  against 
the  sensualist  and  miser,  still,  in  the  main,  we  must 
bear  the  highest  honors  due  to  modern  art  to  his 
studio,  and  crown  that  stubborn,  homely,  wrong- 
bent,  yet  inwardly  illuminated  head  with  wreaths  of 
imperishable  laurel. 

M.   F.    SWEETSER. 
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TURNER. 


CHAPTER   L 

Turner's  Advent.  —  His  Parents.  —  Brentford  and    Margate.  —  Petty 
Earnings.  —  Studies.  —  Honest  Tom  Girtin.  —  Provincial  Tours. 

The  narrow  defile  of  Maiden  Lane,  in  the 
parish  of  Covent  Garden,  is  a  dark  and  squalid 
alley,  and  yet  a  memorable  bit  of  historic  Lon- 
don, for  here  Voltaire,  Marvell,  Thornton,  and 
Archbishop  Bancroft  have  lived  and  labored. 
And  here,  too,  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner, 
the  greatest  of  British  landscape-painters,  passed 
the  years  of  his  childhood.  The  house  was  on 
the  corner  of  Hand  Lane,  a  narrow  and  dingy 
edifice,  with  small,  dark,  and  low  square  rooms 
and  steep  and  winding  stairs.  The  family 
usually  lived  in  the  underground  kitchen,  above 
which  was  the  elder  Turner's  barber-shop,  on 
the  ground-floor,  with  two  stories  above  de- 
voted to  chambers. 
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Turner  himself  said  that  he  was  born  in 
Devonshire,  April  23CI,  1769,  and  brought  to 
London  when  a  little  child.  Miller,  in  his 
memoir  of  Turner  (published  in  1873),  accepts 
these  statements  as  true,  saying,  with  great  jus- 
tice, that  the  certificate  of  his  baptism  in  the 
Covent-Garden  church,  in  1775,  has  no  reference 
to  the  date  or  place  of  his  birth.  But  the  mas- 
ter was  confused  and  inaccurate  in  memory,  and 
also  often  intentionally  misstated  facts,  for  the 
sake  of  mystifying  people.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  said  that  Turner's  early  works,  in  17S7, 
were  much  too  well  done  to  have  been  executed 
by  one  born  in  1775,  and  that  several  years 
must  be  added  to.  his  age  (as  commonly  stated), 
in  order  to  account  for  such  productions.  But 
Thornbury  insists  that  the  artist  was  deceiving 
when  he  gave  his  age  and  birthplace  as  above, 
and  maintains  that  he  was  really  born  on  St. 
George's  Day  (April  23d),  1775,  in  Maiden 
Lane,  London.  This  seems  to  have,  been  the 
opinion  also  of  the  society  of  artists  who  en- 
deavored to  place  a  marble  tablet  on  the  build- 
ing, to  commemorate  his  birthplace. 

The  first  positive  date  ascertainable  in  Tur- 
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ner's  life  was  1775,  when  he  was  christened  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Covent  Garden.  This  was 
the  year  when  the  Americans  fought  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Bunker  Hill,  and  Dr.  Johnson  stigma- 
tized them  as  "  a  race  of  convicts ; "  when 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Gibbon,  and  Percy  were  act- 
ive, and  Thomson  and  Cowper  were  writing 
placid  poetry,  and  Burns  was  growing  to  man- 
hood. Reynolds  and  West  were  the  highest 
lights  in  the  firmament  of  art,  but  Wilson  and 
Gainsborough  were  pressing  them  closely,  and 
behind  these  leaders  came  Sandby  and  Hearne, 
and  the  lads  Girtin  and  Lawrence.  It  was  an 
apathetic  age,  with  a  dull  King,  a  torpid  Church, 
and  a  frivolous  nobility.  The  field  was  un- 
promising, but  it  was  free  from  competition  in 
the  line  of  effort  for  which  the  new-comer  was 
destined. 

Turner's  father,  William,  _  was  a  native  of 
Devonshire,  the  home-county  of  Reynolds, 
Northcote,  Gandy,  Prout,  Wren,  and  so  many 
other  English  artists.  He  came  to  London 
while  young,  and  opened  a  hair-dressing  shop 
in  the  Coven t-Garden  district,  where  he  had  a 
fair  business  in  theatrical  wig-making  and  shav- 
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ing.  He  was  a  garrulous  person,  with  a  nasal 
twang,  a  cheery  laugh,  a  fresh  and  smiling 
face,  blue  eyes,  a  parrot  nose,  and  a  project- 
ing chin.  His  wife  was  a  Miss  Mallord,  or 
Marshall,  of  Islington,  of  better  family  than 
her  husband's,  a  blue-eyed,  hawk-nosed,  and 
fierce-visaged  woman,  who  led  the  poor  barber 
a  sad  life  by  her  violent  temper.  In  later 
years  she  became  insane,  and  was  sent  to  an 
asylum.  Turner  never  spoke  of  his  mother, 
and  resented  any  mention  of  her.  Perhaps 
this  conduct  was  due  to  the  contumely  with 
which  the  barber's  son  was  treated  in  his 
youth,  when  he  went  to  visit  his  mother's  aris- 
tocratic relatives  at  Shelford  Manor,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. But  when  he  had  become  the 
foremost  painter  in  England,  the  Marshalls  en- 
deavored to  take  him  up,  and  were  treated 
with  withering  contempt.  One  of  them.  Dr. 
Shaw,  called  at  his  studio,  and  asked  if  he 
had  visited  Shelford,  and  if  his  mother  was 
born  a  Marshall,  upon  which  the  enraged  artist 
burst  out  upon  him  with :  "  I  consider,  sir,  that 
you  have  taken  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty 
with  me  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  ob- 
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truded  yourself  upon  me."  Shaw  apologized 
handsomely,  and  then  added  :  "  I  beg  leave,  sir, 
to  state  to  you  that  I  am  independent,  sir,  both 
in  spirit  and  pocket,  and  be  assured  that  my 
whole  and  sole  object  in  calling  upon  you 
was  to  connect  myself  with  the  distinguished 
name  of  Turner."  The  master  then  relented, 
and  said  :  "  I  hope,  sir,  whenever  you  come  to 
town,  that  you  will  give  me  the  favor  of  a 
visit.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you." 
Shaw  often  went  to  the  gallery,  and  took  his 
friends  there,  but  never  met  Turner  again. 

Both  of  his  parents  were  undersized,  as 
Turner  himself  was.  He  made  portraits  of 
them,  but  in  a  feeble  and  soon-rejected  man- 
ner. 

When  the  child  was  about  five  years  old  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  see  him  dress  the 
hair  of  Mr.  Tomkinson,  a  rich  silversmith  who 
speculated  in  drawings.  While  Turner  p^re  was 
frizzing  his  patron's  hair,  Turner  Jils  wonder- 
ingly  stared  at  a  rampant  lion  engraved  on  a 
silver  salver  near  him  ;  and  when  he  returned 
home  he  drew  a  fair  copy  of  the  heraldic 
beast.     Henceforward    the   father   destined    his 
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son  to  be  an  artist ;  and  young  Joseph's  rude 
water-color  copies  of  Sandby's  pictures  were 
hung  around  the  barber-shop  for  sale,  and  tick- 
eted with  their  prices,  one  or  two  shillings  each. 
Often  the  child  would  wander  away  into  the 
fields  and  by  the  Thames,  above  London,  and 
make  simple  sketches  of  rural  scenery  and 
quiet  villages.  In  his  ninth  year  he  drew  a 
picture  of  Margate  Church ;  and  other  rude 
pencilings  attest  his  early  familiarity  with  the 
shores  of  the  royal  Thames,  and  the  vessels 
that  floated  on  its  bosom.  Thornbury's  high 
Anglican  review  of  Ruskin's  chapter  contrasting 
Turner's  London  with  Giorgione's  Venice  is  too 
good  to  pass  without  quoting :  "  The  golden 
city  paved  with  emerald  (dreadful  bilge-water 
smell,  by  the  way,  always  in  Venice),  where 
the  deep-hearted  majestic  men  moved  in  sway 
of  power  and  war  (terrible  Tartars  with  pozzi 
and  thumbscrews),  he  compares  with  dirty, 
foggy,  low-spirited,  peddling,  cramped-up,  dear 
old  London.  And  yet  I  really  think  (in  all 
humility)  that  Turner  had  not  so  much,  aifter 
all,  to  lament.  If  he  had  not  men  with  sea- 
rust  on  their  armor,  he  had    at   least  freedom  j 
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he  had  none  of  those  horrid  burning  prisons 
under  the  leads.  If  he  had  not  the  ships  of 
Lepanto,  he  had  Nelson's  men-of-war.  If  he 
had  not  Venetian  discoverers,  he  had  Cook 
and  Anson  ;  and  I  verily  believe  he  was  not  so 
badly  off  with  poor  Old  England  and  her  great 
glory  as  his   birthright,  after  all." 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  Joseph  was  sent 
to  school  at  Brentford  Butts,  and  boarded  with 
his  uncle,  a  butcher  of  Brentford,  where  he 
remained  for  about  two  years.  Here  he  recov- 
ered his  health,  which  had  been  wasted  in  the 
gloomy  fogs  of  London,  and  derived  constant 
joy  from  wandering  in  the  fair  meadows  and 
among  the  pleasant  rural  groves.  He  made 
countless  bad  sketches  of  birds,  trees,  and 
flowers,  and  adorned  the  Brentford  walls  with 
chalk-scrawlings  of  cocks  and  hens.  Some 
smattering  also  of  the  classics  he  here  ob- 
tained, bits  of  Latin  legends  and  ancient  his- 
tory ;  howbeit  his  comrades,  delighting  in  his 
pencilings,  too  often  helped  him  through  his 
Qnlearned  lessons. 

Then  the  lad  was  taken,  back  to  Maiden 
Lane,    and    placed     under    Palice,    who    drew 
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flowers ;  and  after  a  year  or  two  spent  in  this 
amusement  he  was  sent  to  Margate,  a  beauti- 
ful marine  village  of  Kent,  where  he  entered 
Coleman's  school,  and,  far  greater  boon,  began 
to  study  Nature  in  her  fairest  aspects  of  sea 
and  sunshine,  white  cliffs  and  chiming  waves. 

Joseph  returned  to  London,  after  his  school- 
ing was  done,  and  he  and  young  Girtin„  his 
neighbor,  began  to  earn  small  sums  of  money 
by  coloring  engravings  for  John  Raphael  Smith, 
a  print-seller  of  Maiden  Lane.  Turner  also 
busied  himself  in  painting  the  skies  in  ama- 
teurs' drawings  and  architects'  plans,  and  so 
successfully  that  Porden,  the  builder  of  the 
Brighton  Pavilion,  vainly  endeavored  to  secure 
him  as  an  apprentice,  without  a  premium.  He 
used  to  work  for  half  a  crown  an  evening,  and 
afterwards  said :  "  Well !  And  what  could  be 
better  practice  .?  "  —  alluding  to  the  facility  and 
the   skill  in  gradations  which  he  thus  acquired. 

Turner  once  pointed  «ut  a  mezzotint  of  one 
of  Van  de  Velde's  splendid  marines,  saying : 
"  Ah  !  that  made  me  a  painter."  It  is  safe  to 
say,  at  least,  that  it  helped  to  make  him  a 
marine-painter,  revealing  to  him  a  brighter  and 
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breezier  world  than  the  dim  and  sooty  pre- 
cincts of  Maiden  Lane.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  his  first  instruction  in  art  was  given  by 
the  itinerant  colorist  who  painted  his  father's 
wig-blocks,  and  who  taught  him  to  place  a  small 
piece  of  carmine  in  the  centre  of  the  cheek, 
and  to  lose  it  by  degrees. 

The  artists  whose  works  had  the  most  effect 
on  young  Turner  were  Paul  Sandby,  the  pop- 
ular illuminator  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
Hogarth's  enemy ;  Thomas  Hearne,  who  ex- 
ecuted the  fascinating  drawings  for  that  monu- 
mental work,  "  The  Antiquities  of  Great  Brit- 
ain," and  was  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  English 
water-color  painting ;  and  John  Cozens,  the  son 
of  a  Russian  artist,  who  painted  many  broad 
and  sublime  Swiss  and  Italian  landscapes. 
The  pictures  of  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  and 
Morland  also  had  a  formative  effect  on  the 
young  student ;  and  he  knew  the  amber  lights 
of  Marlow,  the  well-rigged  ships  of  Brooking, 
the  aerial  perspectives  of  Barrett,  and  the  ten- 
der distances  of  Pether. 

In  due  time  Joseph  was  sent  to  Tom  Mal- 
ton,  to  study  perspective  and    to   prepare  him- 
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self  for  the  profession  of  an  architect.  But 
here  he  failed  miserably  in  geometry,  and  after 
repeated  repulses  from  the  science  of  angles 
and  lines  he  was  sent  home,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  his  father  should  make  a  tinker 
or  a  cobbler  of  him.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
soon  placed  in  the  office  of  Hardwick,  the 
architect,  where  he  drew  many  dry  but  firm 
and  careful  plans  of  churches  and  old  houses, 
experimenting  in  water-colors,  and  trying  to 
find  bits  of  Nature  in  brick-and-black  London. 
But  he  soon  wearied  of  copying  arches  and 
windows,  and  longed  for  open  air  and  green 
fields ;  and  Hardwick  generously  advised  the 
Maiden-Lane  barber  to  make  his  son  an  artist 
instead  of  an  architect.  The  lad  had  already 
copied  certain  of  Morland's  pictures  in  oil, 
and  with  some  success. 

So  Joseph  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  studied  hard,  drawing  from  Greek 
statues  correctly,  but  timidly,  without  vigor  or 
confidence,  and  with  but  little  promise  for  the 
future.  Ruskin  attributes  the  meaningless  clas- 
sical compositions  of  his  future  life  to  the  re- 
pression   and    constraint    forced    on    him  here, 
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where  he  was  instructed  in  details  of  formal 
Greek  and  Palladian  architecture  and  tradi- 
tions, to  the  exclusion  of  the  jnore  natural 
and  consistent  Gothic  life  of  the  North.  He 
was  chained  to  the  representation  of  academic 
models  and  exotic  villas,  instead  of  being  led 
into  the  inspiring  presence  of  English  rural 
and  marine  scenery  ;  and  was  taught  to  prefer 
fountains  and  terraces  to  wild  cascades  and 
heathery  highlands. 

A  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation  soon 
claimed  Turner's  evenings,  when  Dr.  Munro,  of 
Adelphi  Terrace,  offered  him  half  a  crown  and 
a  supper  for  each  evening's  drawing.  Munro 
was  one  of  George  III.'s  mad  doctors,  living 
in  an  elegant  and  riclily  furnished  house,  on  the 
site  of  one  of  the  ancient  Strand  palaces;  and 
owned  many  valuable  pictures,  among  which 
were  Salvators,  Rembrandts,  Snyders,  Cana- 
lettis,  and  others  of  Gainsborough's,  Hearne's, 
Cozens's,  and  other  English  masters.  There 
were  also  many  plethoric  portfolios,  containing 
drawings  of  British  castles  and  cathedrals  and 
Swiss  and  Italian  scenery ;  with  sketches  by 
Claude    and    Titian    and    the    Dutch    masters; 
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and  amid  such  surroundings  as  these  Turner 
found  matter  for  the  deepest  thought  and  the 
noblest  joy.  He  was  detailed  to  draw  copies 
of  some  of  these  pictures,  and,  more  frequently, 
to  make  original  drawings  of  ruins,  churches, 
country-houses,  bridges,  and  other  picturesque 
objects  in  and  about  London.  Mr.  Henderson, 
a  wealthy  amateur  who  lived  on  the  Terrace 
near  Munro's,  frequently  engaged  the  youth's 
services,  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation. 
But  the  sagacious  old  barber,  endued  with 
prophetic  foresight,  used  to  grumble :  "  Him 
making  drawings  for  Dr.  Munro  for  half  a 
crown  !  " 

In  these  tasks  Turner  was  associated  with 
"Honest  Tom  Girtin,"  a  Maiden-Lane  youth 
of  his  own  age,  who  afterwards  married  a  rich 
lady,  and  was  patronized  by  several  earls,  but 
died  before  his  thirtieth  year.  If  he  had  lived, 
he  would  have  been  Turner's  strongest  rival, 
since  he  had  a  wonderful  power  and  depth  in 
his  execution,  and  a  frank  and  dashing  man- 
ner, though  he  lacked  the  profound  poetic 
spirit  of  his  early  comrade.  Turner  loved  this 
generous    and    social    man,  and   made   many  a 
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sketching  tour  in  his  company,  while  they  were 
both  engaged  on  topographical  work.  He  was 
magnanimous  enough  to  say :  "  Had  Tom  Gir- 
tin  lived,  I  should  have  starved ; "  and  used 
to  love,  in  later  years,  to  pore  over  his  friend's 
drawings,  rich  in  amber  light,  and  acknowledge 
his  inability  to  do  such  work.  He  painted 
Girtin's  portrait  in  oil,  and  deeply  mourned 
for  "  poor  Tom  "  when  the  news  of  his  death 
at  Rome  reached  England.  Many  a  day  had 
the  two  youths  wandered  along  the  Thames 
together,  or  floated  upon  its  narrow  tide, 
sketching  and  painting,  and  dreaming  of  the 
future.  "  We  were  friends  to  the  last,"  he 
used  to  say,  sadly :  "  though  they  did  what  they 
could  to  separate   us." 

While  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  approaching 
the  end  of  his  triumphant  and  happy  life. 
Turner  was  a  frequenter  of  his  studio,  where 
he  copied  several  pictures,  and  acquired  a  few 
secrets  of  the  art,  under  the  approving  inspec- 
tion of  the  bland  old  knight.  He  worked  in 
the  mner  room,  where  the  rejected  portraits 
and  antique  pictures  were  kept,  in  company 
with  Northcote  and  other  assistants. 
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The  youth  also  eked  out  his  slender  income 
by  teaching  water-color  drawing  in  schools,  at 
from  a  crown  to  a  guinea  a  lesson.  He  worked 
for  print-sellers  of  a  high  grade,  and  partly 
illustrated  the  Oxford  Almanac.  He  also  made 
hundreds  of  sketches  about  Westminster  and 
Lambeth,  that  quaint  and  picturesque  quarter 
which  has  since  been  transformed  from  crowded 
and  uncomfortable  river-side  purlieus  to  a  region 
of  splendor  and  light. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  the  lad  made  a  por- 
trait of  himself,  bright-eyed  and  curly-haired, 
but  defective  in  drawing.  This  precious  relic, 
disfigured  by  a  blow  of  its  dissatisfied  author's 
fist,  is  now  owned  by  Ruskin.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  early  portraits  of  the  lad  by  his 
own  hand,  timidly  drawn,  but  full  of  historic 
interest. 

The  rugged  boy  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  was  out  on  long  sketching  tours,  with  all 
his  baggage  in  a  handkerchief  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  stick,  and  walking  at  a  swinging  pace 
over  the  rural  roads.  He  usually  made  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  enriching 
his    sketch-book    with    many    quick    pencilings 
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and  notes  of  provincial  architecture,  scenery, 
and  cloud-effects ;  and  at  night  rested  in  the 
humble  village  inns.  His  first  tour  was  in  1793, 
through  the  delightful  county  of  Kent,  when 
he  visited  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  Margate, 
and  made  several  sketches  for  a  forthcoming 
topographical  book.  About  this  time  he  painted 
his  first  picture  in  oils,  a  sunset  at  Battersea, 
on  the  Thames,  which  had  been  sketched  in 
crayons  the  evening  before,  while  the  artist 
was  so  engrossed  with  his  work  that  the  boat 
got  aground  in  the  mud,  and  was  set  afloat 
only  by  severe  exertions.  Another  account 
says  that  his  first  oil-painting  was  a  view  of 
Rochester  Castle,  with  fishermen  landing  their 
nets,  finished  thinly  and  scumbled  with  semi- 
opaque  and  fluid  color.  His  first  contribution 
to  the  Royal- Academy  Exhibitions  was  a  water- 
color  of  Lambeth  Palace,  in  1790,  and  this 
was  followed  by  sixty  more  pictures  of  land- 
scapes, castles,  and  cathedrals,  during  the  next 
ten  years.  In  1794  and  1795  he  made  elabo- 
rate drawings  of  Rochester,  Chepstow,  Bir- 
mingham, Worcester,  Guildford,  Cambridge,  and 
other  towns  for  various  magazines ;  and  during 
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the  next  year  he  ilkistrated  Chester,  Bristol, 
Peterborough,  Leith,  and  Windsor,  in  the  same 
manner.  Before  the  year  1800  he  had  visited 
twenty-six  counties  of  England  and  Wales ; 
and  between  1790  and  1796  he  exhibited  twenty- 
three  highly  finished  drawings  of  cathedrals 
and  abbey  churches. 

The  venerable  old  city  of  Bristol  was  a  fa- 
vorite resort  of  Turner,  and  he  frequently  vis- 
ited his  father's  friend,  Mr.  Harraway,  the  fish- 
monger, to  whom  he  gave  many  of  his  large 
and  immature  drawings.  In  these  early  days 
he  also  made  sketches  of  Oxford,  and  of 
breezy  Clifton,  where  our  Allston  dwelt  not 
many  years  later.  Most  of  these  were  done 
about  the  year  1790,  when  the  embryo  artist 
was  a  short  and  sturdy  youth,  vigorous  and 
hardy,  and  fearing  no  hardships.  It  was  during 
the  same  year  that  he  sent  the  '  Lambeth  Pal- 
ace '  to  the  Academy ;  and  made  the  pictures  of 
Eltham  Palace  and  a  villa  near  Uxbridge,  for 
the  next  year's  Exhibition.  The  next  season 
he  went  to  Malmesbury,  and  executed  a  paint- 
ing of  the  venerable  abbey  there.  During  these 
excursions   to   the   provinces  Turner's  expenses 
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were  paid  by  the  publishers,  and  he  was  as 
economical  with  their  money  as  with  his  own. 

Turner's  first  distant  excursion  was  to  the 
beautiful  counties  of  North  Wales,  where  he 
rambled  about  in  the  full  flush  of  youthful 
vigor  and  hope,  and  drew  the  Devil's  Bridge 
and  Tintern  Abbey.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  made  several  more  excursions  to  the 
principality,  and  illustrated  some  of  its  fairest 
scenes.  *  The  Rising  Squall,  Hot  Wells,'  was 
one  of  the  first  of  his  pictures  that  attracted 
attention. 

By  the  year  1796  the  young  artist  had  grown 
weary  of  painting  in  his  dark  and  contracted 
bed-room,  and  hired  a  house  in  Hand  Court, 
near  by.  In  the  same  year  he  illustrated  sev- 
eral magazine-articles,  and  exhibited  paintings 
of  Bath  and  Waltham  Abbeys,  Ely  and  Llan- 
dafi  Cathedrals,  and  several  rich  views  from 
Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  1795  and  1796  Turner  devoted  most  of 
nis  time  to  teaching  drawing,  at  London  and 
elsewhere,  at  ten  shillings  a  lesson.  In  this 
work  he  was  noted  chiefly  for  amusing  eccen- 
tricity, and  for  a  certain  noble  impatience  with 
amateurs  and  stupid  pupils,  since  he  held  that 
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hints  should  be  sufficient  for  earnest  learners, 
and  he  was  too  reserved  to  care  for  long  ex- 
planations. At  last  he  seems  to  have  lost  his 
patronage  in  this  line,  being  too  blunt  and 
rude-spoken  to  suit  his  fashionable  pupils 
The  technical  details  of  his  manner  of  paint 
ing  in  water-colors  are  minutely  set  forth  b) 
Ruskin,  and  his  modes  of  taking  out  high  lights 
with  bread,  drawing  with  a  wooden  point,  and 
working  out  details  over  the  broad  tints  of  the 
chief  masses.  Color  crept  into  Turner's  mono- 
chrome drawings  but  slowly  and  timidly,  a  bit 
in  each  sheet  of  blue  and  gray,  yet  growing 
broader  from  year  to  year,  until  some  of  his 
later  pictures  appear  livid  splashes  of  intense 
flame,  furnace  and  sunset  and  chaos.  But  in 
his  earlier  works  it  was  barely  admitted  in 
minute  fragments,  a  bright  costume  in  a  world 
of  gray,  a  sparkling  mountain-brook,  or  a  rosy 
edge  on  a  dun  cloud. 

Turner  was  greater  in  water-colors  than  in 
oils,  and  his  influence  on  the  growing  school 
of  painters  in  water-colors  was  powerful  and 
beneficial.  Redgrave  says  that  "  the  art  all  but 
began  with  him ; "  and  that  his  water-color 
paintings  "  epitomize  the  whole  mystery  of  land- 
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scape  art."  At  first  he  followed  the  manners 
of  Cozens  and  Girtin,  but  little  by  little  he 
pushed  on  into  untrodden  fields,  and  boldly 
amplified  the  range  of  this  department  of  art. 
His  water-color  picture  of  Tivoli  brought  the 
amazing  price  of  i,8oo  guineas,  and  other  ex- 
amples of  his  rare  manipulative  skill  were  al- 
most as  valuable.  Turner's  subsequent  work 
in  oils  was  strongly  influenced  by  his  early 
practice  in  water-colors,  and  resulted  in  the 
general  introduction  of  a  lighter  and  brighter 
scale  of  painting. 

His  early  sea-pieces  were  in  the  manner  of 
Van  de  Velde,  who  for  twenty  years  kept  him 
"from  seeing  that  the  sea  was  wet,  as  Poussin 
kept  him  for  twenty  years  from  seeing  that  the 
Alps  were  rosy,  and  that  grass  was  green." 
But  in  time  (as  Ruskin  goes  on  to  say),  "  from 
the  lips  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea  them- 
selves, he  learned  one  or  two  things  which 
neither  Van  de  Velde  nor  Poussin  could  have 
told  him  ;  until  at  last,  continually  finding  these 
sayings  of  the  hills  and  waves  on  the  whole 
the  soundest  kind  of  sayings,  he  came  to  listen 
to  no  others." 
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iforkshire  and  Freedom.  —  Fawkes  and  Farnley.  —  The  Great  Disap- 
pointment.—  Topographical  Works. — The  Liber  Studiorutn. 

"At  last  Fortune  wills  that  the  lad's  true 
life  shall  begin,  and  one  summer's  evening  he 
finds  hinself  sitting  alone  among  the  Yorkshire 
hills.  For  the  first  time  the  silence  of  Nature 
around  him,  her  freedom  sealed  to  him,  her 
glory  opened  to  him.  Peace  at  last,  freedom 
at  last,  and  loveliness  at  last :  it  is  here,  then, 
among  the  deserted  vales  —  not  among  men  ; 
those  pale,  poverty-struck,  or  cruel  faces  —  that 
multitudinous  marred  humanity  —  are  not  the 
only  things  which  God  has  made." 

Yorkshire  and  Kent  were  Turner's  favorite 
counties,  and  the  first  was  especially  dear  to 
him,  since  he  had  found  there  his  best  patrons 
and  his  first  successes,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
earliest  and  freshest  introductions  to  a  beauti- 
ful   Nature.     His    first   journey  thither   was    in 
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1797,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  he  exhibited 
pictures  of  Fountains  and  Kirkstall  Abbeys,  as 
well  as  the  noble  *  Morning  amongst  the  Con- 
iston  Fells,'  and  other  border-scenes.  Butter- 
mere  Lake,  Holy-Island  Cathedral,  and  Dun- 
stanborough  Castle.  The  peaceful  dells  by  the 
chanting  waves  of  the  Wharfe  and  the  Greta 
were  for  him  the  sweetest  spots  in  the  wide 
world,  and  he  could  never  revisit  them  without 
tears,  nor  even  speak  their  names  save  in  a 
tremulous  voice.  The  peculiar  natural  archi- 
tecture of  the  Yorkshire  rocks  and  slopes  formed 
a  type  in  his  mind  to  which  he  made  even 
Alps  and  Appenines  conform,  rejecting  their 
own  proud  sublimity  wherever  it  appeared  to 
differ  from  the  round-topped  hills  and  mid- 
slope  cliffs  of  the  beloved  county.  For  this 
mannerism,  enforced  by  affectionate  memories, 
Ruskin  reproves  him,  and  says  that  "  Turner 
literally  humbled  the  grand  Swiss  mountains  to 
make  them  resemble  the  Yorkshire  scaurs." 
No  grandeur  of  alien  scenery  could  ever  lead 
his  heart  away  from  the  familiar  charms  of 
early  associations,  although  his  imagination 
longed    for    wider    horizons     and     measureless 
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vistas  of  Alps  and  valleys.  Thus  there  was  a 
continual  conflict  between  the  past  and  the 
future,  enforcing  frequent  compromises,  more 
flattering  to  the  artist's  sensibilit)'  than  favor- 
able to  his  work. 

The  Yorkshire  pictures  are  quiet,  simple,  and 
solemn,  full  of  harmony,  colorless  light,  and 
high  finish.  They  show  the  broad  swells  of 
the  downs,  from  which  the  artist  afterwards 
drew  his  predominant  massiveness  in  mountain- 
drawing  ;  and  "  the  most  affectionate,  simple, 
unwearied,  serious  finishing  of  truth."  It  was 
from  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Yorkshire  that  he 
gathered  many  of  the  illustrations  for  the 
Liber  Stiidiortun. 

Mr.  Hawkesworth  Fawkes,  of  Farnley  Hall, 
was  one  of  Turner's  dearest  friends  in  York- 
shire, and  his  house  was  adorned  with  ;^i 0,000 
worth  of  the  master's  pictures.  Some  parts  of 
the  Hall  were  designed  by  the  artist  himself. 
Mr.  Fawkes's  son  speaks  of  "  the  fun,  frolic,  and 
shooting  we  enjoyed  together,  and  which,  what- 
ever may  be  said  by  others  of  his  temper  and 
disposition,  have  proved  to  me  that  he  was,  in 
his  hours  of    distraction   from   his   professional 
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labors,  as  kindly-hearted  a  man  and  as  capable 
of  enjoyment  and  .fun  of  all  kinds  as  any  I 
ever  knew."  Farnley  was  a  stately  old  Carolan 
hall,  near  Lord  Harewood's  estates,  above  the 
beautiful  Wharfe  River,  and  looking  out  on  the 
long  lines  of  the  Yorkshire  hills.  During  his 
frequent  visits  to  this  mansion  the  master  was 
"  as  merry  and  playful  as  a  child,"  and  took 
great  delight  in  fishing  and  in  grouse-shooting 
on  the  moors.  Once  his  capricious  fancy  urged 
him  to  drive  a  hunting-party  homeward  over 
the  fields,  and  when  the  vehicle  was  upset  in 
a  ditch,  he  acquired  the  nickname  of  "  Over- 
Turner,"  by  which  he  was  long  known.  Fawkes 
made  a  much-resembling  caricature  of  his  quaint 
guest,  with  his  hooked  nose,  small  hands  and 
feet,  ill-cut  brown  coat,  striped  waistcoat,  and 
enormous  frilled  shirt.  The  Farnley  portfolios 
contain  many  of  Turner's  sketches  of  the  Hall 
and  its  vicinity,  Swiss  scenes,  English  coast- 
views,  illustrations  of  the  Civil  War,  and  beau- 
tiful drawings  of  birds.  Here,  also,  is  the  series 
of  fifty-three  gorgeous  drawings  of  the  Rhine- 
land,  which  were  done  at  the  rate  of  three  a 
day,  yet  are  marvelous  specimens  of   skill   and 
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genius.  On  his  return  Turner  landed  at  Hull 
and  went  straight  to  Farnley,  where  he  took 
out  this  great  roll  of  sketches  from  his  overcoat 
pocket,  and  offered  them  to  Fawkes  for  ;^5oo. 
The  generous  squire  closed  with  the  proposal, 
and  became  possessed  of  one  of  the  master's 
noblest  works,  full  of  tender  poetry,  pure  har- 
mony, and  satisfying  completeness.  For  twenty- 
four  years,  until  the  artist's  death,  a  goose-pie 
was  sent  annually  from  Farnley  to  Turner's 
home. 

When  Mr.  Fawkes  visited  London,  he  used 
to  spend  many  hours  in  Turner's  gallery,  but 
was  never  shown  the  painting-room.  Once  he 
invited  the  artist  to  a  dinner  at  a  hotel,  where 
he  took  too  much  wine,  and  reeled  about 
jovially,  exclaiming :  "  Hawkey,  I  am  the  real 
lion  —  I  am  the  great  lion  of  the  day.  Hawkey," 
He  never  visited  Farnley  after  Fawkes  died, 
so  great  was  his  grief  and  so  sensitive  his 
spirit ;  and  when  the  younger  Fawkes  once 
brought  the  Rhine  drawings  up  to  London  for 
him  to  see  again,  he  passed  his  hand  over  the 
gray  and  mournful  '  Lorelei  Twilight,'  saying, 
with  great  tears  in  his  eyes :  "  But  Hawkey  1 
But  Hawkey !  " 
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Another  of  the  warmest  friends  of  Turner's 
earlier  years  was  Mr.  Wells,  the  artist,  of  Ad- 
discombe,  at  whose  house  the  young  man  spent 
three  or  four  evenings  a  week,  sketching  by 
the  argand  lamp,  with  the  family  gathered 
around  the  table.  When  Wells  died,  the  weep- 
ing artist  said  to  his  daughter :  "  O  Clara, 
Clara!  these  are  iron  tears,  I  have  lost  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had  in  my  life."  The  chil- 
dren of  the  family  used  to  enjoy  rare  frolics 
with  the  grim  Academician,  who  would  lie  down 
on  the  floor  and  let  them  play  all  manner  of 
pranks  with  him ;  and  their  eldest  sister  says  : 
"  Of  all  the  light-hearted,  merry  creatures  I 
ever  knew.  Turner  was  the  most  so."  He 
was  always  fond  of  children  and  they  readily 
came  to  him. 

About  the  year  1797  an  event  occurred  which 
warped  Turner's  life,  and  changed  the  bright 
and  hopeful  youth  into  a  crabbed  and  miserly 
recluse.  While  at  the  Margate  school  he  had 
fallen  in  love,  in  a  childish  fashion,  with  the 
sister  of  one  of  his  schoolmates ;  and  a  tew 
years  after  she  accepted  him  as  her  prospective 
husband.     Somewhat    later    he    departed    on   a 
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long  tour,  leaving  with  her  his  own  portrait, 
and  promising  to  marry  her  on  his  return. 
He  was  absent  for  two  years,  but  the  lady 
heard  never  a  word  from  him ;  and  at  last, 
wearied  by  the  hectoring  of  a  cruel  step- 
mother, she  consented  to  marry  another  suitor, 
believing  that  her  first  love  had  forgotten  her. 
Within  a  week  of  the  wedding-day,  Turner  ap- 
peared at  Margate,  and  plead  passionately  that 
she  would  return  to  him,  and  be  his  bride. 
But  she  considered  that  he  had  trifled  with 
and  neglected  her  too  long,  and  mourn- 
fully went  on  in  the  arranged  course,  refusing 
to  hear  his  protestations  and  explanations. 
After  the  marriage  —  which  proved  to  be  a 
most  unhappy  one  —  was  consummated,  it  was 
found  out  that  the  step-mother  had  intercepted 
and  destroyed  all  Turner's  letters,  and  those 
of  her  daughter.  The  artist  hardly  recovered 
from  this  wicked  injuiy,  but  relapsed  into  a  life' 
of  self-concentration  and  narrow  money-getting, 
abandoning  all  hope  of  domestic  joys,  and  al- 
lowing the  inherited  thriftiness  of  his  ancestors 
to  degenerate  into  niggardliness.  Perhaps  the 
cares  and  pleasures'of  a  family-life  would  have 
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gone  far  towards  redeeming  him  from  his  sub- 
sequent narrowness. 

In  the  year  1797  Turner  went  as  far  north 
as  the  Merse  of  Tweed,  and  drew  Norham 
Castle  for  the  next  year's  Exhibition.  Twenty 
years  later,  when  he  was  passing  Norham  with 
Cadell,  the  Edinburgh  pubUsher,  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  made  a  low  bow  to  the  castle. 
"What  the  Devil  are  you  about  now?"  cried 
the  amazed  Cadell.  To  whom  he  made  an- 
swer :  *'  Oh,  I  made  a  drawing  or  painting  of 
Norham  several  years  ago.  It  took  ;  and  from 
that  day  to  this  have  had  as  much  to  do  as 
my  hands  could  execute."  This  picture  also 
appeared  in  the  Liber  Studiorum,  and  in  the 
illustrations  to  "  Marmion."  In  this  tour  the 
young  artist  visited  the  Cumberland  lake-coun- 
try, of  which  he  brought  back  several  beauti- 
ful reminiscences.  During  the  same  year 
Turner  sketched  in  Lincolnshire  and  Hereford- 
shire for  the  "Itinerant."  The  fruits  of  these 
excursions  appeared  in  the  next  Exhibition, 
illustrated  with  verses  from  Thomson's  "  Sea- 
sons." 

In  1798  Turner  probably  visited  Wales  once 
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more,  and  made  the  sketches  for  his  diploma 
picture,  '  Dolbadern  Castle.'  He  also  executed 
drawings  of  Sheffield  and  Wakefield  for  the 
*'  Itinerant ; "  and  made  pictures  for  the  next 
Exhibition,  of  Harlech  Castle,  Warkworth  Cas- 
tle, Caernarvon,  Kilgerran  Castle,  Salisbury- 
Cathedral,  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  three 
figure-groups,  his  first  works  in  the  way  of 
subject-pictures.  In  1799  he  went  to  Wilt- 
shire, and  drew  Fonthill  and  other  places, 
and  also  furnished  seven  engravings  of  ruins 
and  scenery  for  Whitaker's  "  Parish  of  Whal- 
ley,"  Two  views  of  Dunster  Castle  attest  his 
presence  in  Somersetshire  also.  During  the 
next  twelve  years  he  contributed  numerous 
drawings  for  the  illustrations  in  the  "  Oxford 
Almanac  "  and  the  "  Britannia  Depicta."  Oc- 
casionally he  ventured  on  single  plates,  en- 
graved from  his  drawings,  and  his  success  in 
these  departments  enhanced  the  value  of  his 
paintings. 

In  the  year  1800  Turner  became  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy;  and  he  marked 
his  sense  of  bettering  fortunes  by  moving  to  a 
more  commodious   house,  at  64   Harley  Street 
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During  the  same  year  he  exhibited  pictures  of 
Caernarvon  Castle  and  'The  Fifth  Plague  of 
Egypt '  (the  first  of  his  thirteen  religious  pict- 
ures), and  five  views  of  the  new  palace  which 
was  being  built  at  Fonthill  for  the  eccentric 
recluse  and  millionaire,  William  Beckford.  He 
spent  much  time  at  Fonthill,  in  Wiltshire,  en- 
joying Beckford's  hospitality,  and  making  brood 
and  mellow  drawings,  in  Girtin's  manner. 

By  this  time  wigs  had  gone  out  of  vogue, 
and  the  elder  Turner  abandoned  his  business, 
and  went  to  dwell  with  his  son.  The  brisk 
and  loquacious  old  barber  lived  on  the  best 
terms  with  his  boy,  and  occupied  his  time  by 
showing  the  picture-gallery  to  visitors,  and  by 
looking  after  the  frugal  meals  of  the  house- 
hold. 

The  only  portrait  for  which  Turner  ever  sat 
was  painted  by  George  Dance,  in  1800,  and 
shows  a  handsome  young  man,  with  a  full  but 
receding  forehead,  arched  eyebrows,  a  promi- 
nent nose,  a  massive  chin,  and  a  sensual  mouth, 
His  thick  and  wiry  hair  is  tied  behind,  and  he 
wears  a  coat  with  an  immense  cape. 

In    1801  Turner  exhibited  views    of    St.  Do* 
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nat's  Castle  and  Pembroke  Castle,  in  Wales, 
the  Salisbury  Chapter-house,  an  autumn  morn- 
ing in  London,  the  destruction  of  the  army  of 
the  Medes,  and  Dutch  fishing-boats  in  a  gale. 
The  latter  was  painted  in  rivalry  of  Van  de 
Velde,  as  certain  later  pictures  were  competi- 
tions with  Cuyp,  Claude,  and  Poussin.  In  the 
previous  year  he  had  begun  his  hot  contest 
with  Claude,  in  his  own  classic  ground,  by 
painting  yEneas  and  the  Sibyl  at  Lake  Aver- 
nus.  He  executed  thirty-six  other  mythological 
pictures,  depending  for  his  themes  on  transla- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  Lem- 
priere's  Classical  Dictionary.  Another  highly 
imaginative  work  of  this  time  delineates  the 
story  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  master  was  elected  Royal  Academician 
in  1S02,  and  signalized  this  promotion  by  ex- 
hibiting his  first  notable  oil-paintings,  '  Kil- 
chern  Castle  and  the  Cruchan-Ben  Mountains,' 
'  Ships  bearing  up  for  Anchorage,'  and  '  Fish- 
ermen on  a  Stormy  Lee-Shore.'  Other  noble 
works  then  exhibited  were  Edinburgh  fronT 
Leith  Water,  Ben  Lomond,  the  Falls  of  the 
Clyde,  Jason,  and  '  The  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt.' 
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Previous  to  this  date,  he  had  signed  his  pict 
ures  "  W.  Turner,"  but  thenceforth  he  used  all 
his  initials. 

The  Academy  had  been  quick  to  recognize 
Turner's  genius,  and  he  was  always  very  faith- 
ful to  its  interests,  conservative  in  his  advice, 
and  zealous  for  its  independence.  As  an 
auditor,  a  councilor,  or  a  visitor,  he  discharged 
his  duties  with  scrupulous  care,  attending  all 
the  general  meetings  and  formal  xiinners,  and 
sending  pictures  to  the  Exhibitions  for  forty- 
five  years.  He  was  a  peace-maker  in  the  de- 
bates, and  frequently  allayed  rising  storms 
among  the  Academicians  by  gentle  words.  In 
business  details  he  seemed  irresolute,  and  was 
but  little  relied  on ;  though  in  the  matter  of 
the  resignation  of  the  treasurer.  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  he  acted  promptly,  with  the  result  of 
retaining  that  valuable  otficial  for  many  years 
after.  When  Maclise  told  him  that  Haydon, 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Academy,  was  dead, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  He  stabbed  his  mother ;  he 
stabbed  his  mother."  "  Good  Heavens  !  "  cried 
the  excited  Maclise  ;  "  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  Haydon   ever   committed  a  crime    so   hor- 
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rible  ?  "  In  a  deep  and  solemn  voice,  Turner 
growled  out  again:  "He  stabbed  his  mother; 
he  stabbed  his  mother."  Afterwards  Maclise 
learned  that  this  charge  alluded  to  Haydon's 
attacks  on  the  Academy  that  had  educated 
him.  Yet  Haydon  had  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  throughout  his  war  with  the 
Academy  "Turner  behaved  well,  and  did  me 
justice." 

In  1802  .Turner  made  his  first  tour  on  the 
Continent,  traveling  a  part  of  the  way  with 
Bright,  the  artist,  some  of  whose  pictures  he 
bought.  Mont  Blanc  and  Grenoble  were  his 
favorite  resting  places,  and  he  made  special 
studies  of  glaciers  and  fallen  trees,  Swiss  lakes 
and  mountains  of  Savoy.  Some  time  was  spent 
in  and  around  Aosta,  in  one  of  the  remote 
North-Italian  valleys ;  and  several  sketches  also 
attest  his  careful  studies  about  Calais. 

One  of  Thornbury's  most  interesting  chap- 
ters is  that  wherein  he  describes  the  early 
sketch-books  of  Turner,  in  which  all  manner 
of  drawings  and  outlines  of  nature  and  archi- 
tecture alternate  with  scraps  from  guide-books, 
notes    of    local    gossip,    chemical    memoranda, 
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diagrams  of  boats,  travelers'  prescriptions,  and 
comments  on  continental  architecture.  Here 
and  there  appears  a  stanza  of  incoherent  rhyme, 
or  a  vague  and  incomprehensible  rhetorical 
outburst,  with  notes  of  expenses  and  Jottings 
of  tavern-bills.  The  sketches  include  the  Brit- 
ish coasts  and  cities,  ruins  and  castles,  manu- 
facturing works  and  detached  figures.  A  whole 
book  is  given  to  views  about  Coutances  ;  an- 
other illuminates  the  great  Simplon  Pass,  and 
its  approaches;  another  is  devoted  to  Antibes, 
Nice,  and  Genoa ;  another  shows  countless  pen- 
cil-jottings from  the  Vatican  galleries ;  Rouen 
and  Paris  afford  the  themes  for  still  another ; 
and   several   are  consecrated  to  Scotland. 

The  Exhibition  of  1803  contained  the  rich 
and  joyful  idyl  of  '  The  Vintage  at  Macon,'  a 
direct  challenge  to  Claude  ;  a  daring  and  unin- 
teresting '  Holy  Family  ; '  the  celebrated  '  Calais 
Pier,'  with  the  English  packet  arriving  and 
French  fishermen  putting  off,  in  a  ruffling  black 
gale  ;  '  The  Source  of  the  Arveiron  ; '  and  three 
scenes  in  Savoy.  The  next  year  he  exhibited 
'  Narcissus  and  Echo,'  a  Dutch  naval  scene, 
and  a    charming  view  of    Edinburgh,  from    the 
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Calton  Hill.  In  1805  he  painted  '  The  De- 
struction of  Sodom,'  an  uncongenial  theme ; 
the  quiet  and  reposeful  'Fishing  Boats;'  and 
the  wonderfully  successful  '  Shipwreck.'  The 
next  year  witnessed  his  work  on  '  The  Goddess 
of  Discord  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,' 
which  Tom  Taylor  calls  "  the  best  classical 
picture  of  the  English  school ; "  and  he  exhib- 
ited the  '  Pembroke  Castle '  and  '  The  Falls  of 
Schaffhausen,'  the  latter  of  which  he  always 
greatly  admired. 

When  the  fleet  which  won  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  returned  to  England,  in  1805,  Turner 
went  down  to  Portsmouth  to  see  the  gallant 
ships  come  in.  Here  he  first  saw  the  grand 
old  Temiraire,  whose  last  helpless  voyage  was 
to  be  so  nobly  portrayed  by  his  pencil,  nearly 
forty  years  later. 

Claude  Lorraine  had  prepared  the  Liber 
Veritatis,  and  his  great  modern  rival  com- 
peted with  him  therein  with  the  Liber  Studio- 
rum,  which  far  surpassed  the  Italian  Liber,  as 
well  it  might,  since  the  latter  was  intended 
only  for  a  memorandum  of  finished  paintings. 
Turner  began  his  work    in    1806,  when    out  of 
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employment,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Mr.  Wells,  intending  to  publish  a  hundred 
plates.  It  was  issued  in  dark-blue  covers,  each 
containing  five  plates.  Not  proving  remunera- 
tive, it  was  brought  to  an  end  in  18 16,  after 
seventy  plates  had  been  made.  In  later  days 
;;^3,ooo  has  been  paid  for  a  single  copy  of 
the  Liber.  The  master  had  endless  difficulties 
with  his  engravers,  of  whom  he  exacted  more 
than  mortal  men  could  bear,  involving  himself 
and  them  in  serious  troubles.  The  proofs  were 
altered,  amended,  reversed  in  effect,  and  other- 
wise continually  worked  over,  retouched,  and 
almost  dishonestly  revamped. 

The  Liber  Stiidioriim  was  intended  to  mani- 
fest Turner's  command  of  the  whole  compass  of 
la-ndscape  art,  and  was  divided  into  six  heads  : 
Historical,  Pastoral,  Elegant  Pastoral,  Mountain, 
Marine,  and  Architectural.  The  first  group  con- 
tained pictures  of  ^Esacus  and  Hesperia,  Jason, 
Procris  and  Cephalus,  a  view  from  Spenser's 
"  Faerie  Queene,"  the  Fifth  and  Tenth  Plagues 
of  Egypt,  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
and  Rizpah.  The  Elegant  Pastoral  is  repre- 
sented  by  views   of   Raglan    Castle,   Chepstow, 
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the  River  Wye,  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  Isis,  and 
others  of  similar  character.  The  Pastoral  in- 
cludes several  rustic  groups  and  farm-scenes, 
with  Norham  Castle,  Solway  Moss,  and  two 
themes  from  Winchelsea.  The  Marine  phase 
is  set  forth  by  bits  from  Calais,  Inverary,  and 
the  Yorkshire  Coast ;  and  the  Mountains  are 
nobly  outlined  by  the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  Lake 
of  Thun,  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  Savoy  scenes, 
the  Alps  from  Grenoble,  and  the  Scottish  High- 
lands. The  Architectural  studies  show  Dum- 
blane,  Rivaulx,  and  Holy  Island  Abbeys,  Dun- 
stanborough  Castle,  Morpeth,  London  from 
Greenwich,  and  the  Swiss  towns  of  Thun,  Basle, 
and  Lauffenbourg.  Most  of  the  Libet'  studies 
are  from  British  themes,  obscure  and  simple, 
and  the  foreign  pictures  are  the  least  successful 
part  of  the  work. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Liber  Studi- 
orum  was  £\']  ioj.,  and  even  before  Turner 
died  a  copy  of  it  was  worth  over  30  guineas. 
So  hopeless  and  worthless  did  the  enterprise 
seem,  at  one  time,  that  Charles  Turner,  the  en- 
graver, used  the  proofs  and  trials  of  effect  as 
kindling    paper.     Many    years    later,  Colnaghi, 
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the  great  print-dealer,  caused  him  to  hunt  up 
the  remaining  proofs  in  his  possession,  and 
gave  him  ;^i,5oo  for  them.  "Good  God!" 
cried  the  old  engraver ;  "  I  have  been  burning 
bank-notes  all  my  life." 

Many  of  the  plates  were  etched,  and  some 
of  them  were  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  their 
great  designer.  The  foremost  of  the  otlter  en- 
gravers were  Charles  Turner  and  Thomas  Lup- 
ton,  whose  work  was  executed  with  rare  skill, 
howbeit  with  so  much  delicacy  that  the  plates 
deteriorated  badly  after  a  score  of  impressions 
had  been  made. 

In  187 1  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  held 
an  exhibition,  in  London,  of  choice  and  unique 
impressions  of  the  Liber,  illustrated  by  an  his- 
torical catalogue ;  and  the  next  year  a  new  auto- 
t}^pe  edition  of  the  work,  in  three  volumes,  was 
published.  Mr.  Wedmore's  recent  "  Studies  in 
English  Art "  contains  an  interesting  chapter  on 
the  Liber  Studionim  and  its  engravers.  In  1878 
Professor  Norton,  of  Harvard  University,  pub- 
lished a  set  of  thirty-three  of  the  best  of  the 
Liber  studies,  reproduced  in  Boston  by  the  helio- 
type  process. 
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The  Professorship.  —  Turner's  House.  —  The  Devonshire  Journey.  — 
The  j^ome  at  Twickenham.  —  Friends.  —  Engravings.  —  The  Car- 
thage Pictures. 

In  1808  Turner  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Perspective  in  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was 
master  of  his  subject,  but  frequently  became 
sadly  confused  while  delivering  lectures,  on  ac- 
count of  his  slowness  in  words.  It  was  prob- 
ably like  his  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Acad- 
emy, of  which  Roberts  says :  "  Such  was  the 
peculiar  habit  of  his  thoughts,  or  of  his  express- 
ing them  (the  same  aerial  perspective  that  per- 
vades most  of  his  works  pervaded  his  speeches) 
that  when  he  had  concluded  and  sat  down  it 
would  often  have  puzzled  his  best  friend  to  de- 
cide which  side  he  had  taken."  He  spoke  in  a 
deep  and  mumbling  voice,  becoming  frequently 
hopelessly  entangled,  and  was  confused  and 
tedious    in    his    manner,    though    some    people 
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fancied  that  his  blind  mazes  of  obscure  words 
overlaid  noble  ideas,  even  as  his  hazy  atmos- 
pheres in  painting  half  concealed  beautiful  ob- 
jects. Chantrey  said  that  Wilkie  and  Turner 
had  great  thoughts,  if  they  could  express  them ; 
and  the  audience  was  usually  quiet  and  attent- 
ive while  the  poor  professor  was  at  his  stam- 
mering and  mumbling. 

His  favorite  handbook  was  "  Hamilton's  Per- 
spective," whose  problems  he  spent  many  days 
in  studying,  although  that  about  the  domes  he 
never  could  solve.  During  two  or  three  only 
of  the  thirty  years  which  he  held  the  professor- 
ship, did  he  deliver  lectures,  and  oftentimes  the 
students  were  sent  away  in  disappointment  be- 
cause he  failed  to  come.  Sometimes  he  wrote 
out  parts  of  the  addresses,  but  even  then  he 
was  unable  to  decipher  his  notes.  Once  he 
mounted  the  rostrum  to  deliver  a  lecture,  and, 
after  fumbling  vainly  in  all  his  pockets,  ex- 
claimed in  consternation :  "  Gentlemen,  I  've 
been  and  left  my  lecture  in  the  hackney-coach." 
Ruskin  says  :  "  The  zealous  care  with  which 
Turner  endeavored  to  do  his  duty  is  proved 
by    a    large    existing    series    of    drawings,    ex- 
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quisitcly  tinted,  and  often  completely  colored, 
all  by  his  own  hand,  of  the  most  difficult  per- 
spective subjects,  —  illustrating  not  only  direc- 
tions of  line,  but  effects  of  light,  —  with  a  care 
and  completion  which  would  put  the  work  of 
any  ordinary  teacher  to  utter  shame.  In  teach- 
ing generally  —  he  would  neither  waste  time 
nor  spare  it  —  he  would  look  over  a  student's 
drawing  at  the  Academy,  point  to  a  defective 
part,  make  a  scratch  on  the  paper  at  the  side, 
say  nothing.  If  the  student  saw  what  was 
wanted,  and  did  it,  Turner  was  delighted  ;  but 
if  the  student  could  not  follow,  Turner  left 
him." 

In  the  year  1808  Turner  moved  to  the  Up- 
per Mall,  Hammersmith,  though  still  retaining 
the  house  in  Harley  Street.  The  garden  of 
the  new  place  ran  down  to  the  Thames,  and 
had  a  summer-house  at  the  end  in  which  the 
artist  painted  some  of  his  best  works,  pro- 
claiming that  lights  and  room  were  unneces- 
sary to  the  execution  of  a  good  picture.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  he  made  a  visit  to  Tabley 
Park,  in  Cheshire,  whose  proprietor,  afterwards 
Lord  de  Tabley,  was  one  of  his  earliest  friends 
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and  patrons  ;  and  made  two  paintings  of  the 
mansion,  which  were  exhibited  the  next  year, 
together  with  a  view  of  Spithead.  About  this 
time,  also,  he  executed  several  genre  pictures,  in 
rivalry  with  Wilkie,  including  '  The  Blacksmith 
Shop,'  '  The  Dentist  reproving  his  Son's  Prod- 
igality,' and  'The  Garreteer's  Petition.'  He 
also  made  two  great  pictures  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  which  naval  men  condemned  strongly, 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy  saying  that  one  of  them 
was  "more  like  a  street-scene  than  a  battle, 
and  the  ships  more  like  houses  than  men-of- 
war,"  while  an  old  Greenwich  pensioner  growled  : 
"  I  can't  make  English  of  it,  sir  j  I  can't  make 
English  of  it.  It  wants  altering  altogether." 
"  What  a  Trafalgar  ! "  cried  another  :  "  It  looks 
a  d — d  deal  more  like  a  brick-field." 

It  is  supposed  that  Turner's  removal  to  Ham- 
mersmith Mall  was  brought  about  by  his  de- 
sire to  be  near  the  venerable  Academician,  De 
Loutherbourg,  the  Alsatian,  whose  daring  storm 
and  fire  scenes  he  wished  to  study  and  com- 
prehend. This  artist  was  the  maker  of  the 
great  panorama  called  the  Eidophusikon,  which 
Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  admired  so  greatly ; 
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but  he  had  now  entered  his  dotage,  and  was 
half-insane.  Nevertheless,  his  wife  suspected 
that  Turner  was  endeavoring  to  secure  his  art- 
secrets,  and  finally  refused  the  younger  artist 
entrance  to  the  house. 

The  views  of  Lowther  Castle  and  Petworth 
were  exhibited  in  1810,  the  same  year  in  which 
the  grand  gray  *  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur  '  was 
painted,  under  the  influence  of  Van  de  Velde ; 
and  the  placid  evening  view  of  Abingdon,  in 
Berkshire.  The  next  year  saw  the  completion 
of  '  Apollo  killing  the  Python,'  *  Chryses,'  and 
'  Mercury  and  Herse ; '  with  views  of  Scar- 
borough, Whalley  Abbey,  Windsor  Park,  and 
Somer  Hill. 

In  the  year  1812  Turner  first  occupied  the 
house  wherein  he  lived  for  nearly  forty  years, 
until  his  death.  It  was  No.  47  Queen  Anne 
Street,  in  that  dull  and  decorous  district  extend- 
ing north  and  west  from  Cavendish  Square ; 
and  was  notable  as  the  dullest  and  dingiest 
house  in  that  quarter.  Unpainted,  weather- 
stained,  sooty,  with  unwashed  windows  and 
shaky  doors,  it  seemed  a  haunted  house,  the 
very   abode   of   poverty  and    negligence.     Until 
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1830  its  guardian  was  the  wizened  little  barber, 
William  Turner,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
withered  and  sluttish  old  woman,  Mrs.  Danby 
The  reception-room  was  a  dark  and  cheerless 
apartment,  scantily  furnished,  buried  under  dust 
and  cobwebs,  and  peopled  by  tailless  cats. 
The  entrance-hall  contained  a  few  common- 
place casts  and  a  picture  by  Reynolds,  and 
the  dining-room  was  adorned  with  a  smoky 
little  landscape  by  Wilson,  and  another  by 
Tassi,  Claude's  master.  Back  of  this  room  was 
another  large  and  dreary  one,  filled  with  unfin- 
ished pictures ;  then  another  room ;  and  far- 
ther out  a  back  room,  littered  with  more  un- 
finished works,  ruined  by  dampness,  and  pict- 
ures which  had  justly  been  condemned  by  the 
critics  and  the  people.  Trimmer  says  of  the 
bedroom :  "  It  is  surprising  how  a  person  of 
his  means  could  have  lived  in  such  a  room  ; 
certainly  he  prized  modern  luxuries  at  a  very 
modest  rate." 

The  gallery  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  lat- 
terly grew  sadly  dilapidated,  with  ragged  gray 
drugget  on  the  floor,  and  the  walls  hung  with 
red  cloth  which  had  been  used  at  Westminster 
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Abbey  when  Victoria  was  crowned.  The  oiled 
paper  of  the  skylight  hung  down  in  sooty 
furred  strips,  and  the  rain,  came  in  upon  the 
pictures.  Sometimes  the  room  had  a  fire,  but 
as  often  was  filled  with  an  icy  dampness,  caus- 
ing great  damage  to  some  of  the  pictures, 
which  were  piled  up  along  the  walls,  rolled 
away  in  closets,  and  heaped  upon  the  floor. 
Thirty  thousand  fine  proofs  of  engravings  were 
also  left  here  to  rot,  and  to  make  beds  for 
the  seven  Manx  cats.  Turner  often  overheard 
the  comments  of  visitors  here,  and  challenged 
them  indignantly.  One  of  his  favorite  pict- 
ures was  the  '  Bligh  Shore,'  which  was  used 
as  a  covering  for  the  window  where  the  favor- 
ite cat  used  to  enter,  and  the  angry  feline 
resented  its  intrusion  by  giving  it  a  severe 
clawing.  "  Never  mind,"  said  Turner,  pro- 
tecting  the   delinquent   from   punishment. 

The  studio,  which  the  master  called  his 
drawing-room,  and  rarely  allowed  any  one  to 
enter,  had  a  fair  north  light,  from  two  win- 
dows, and  was  surrounded  by  water-color  draw- 
ings, and  various  depositories  of  colors.  In  a 
venerable    second-hand   buffet   he .  kept  his   fa- 
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mous  sherry-bottle,  concerning  which  such  ab- 
surd stories  were  told.  The  area  of  this  remark- 
able old  house  was  the  general  rendezvous  of 
all  the  cats  of  the  neighborhood.  The  ancient 
dame  who  dwelt  in  the  dingy  domicile  was 
characterized  as  "  something  more  than  house- 
keeper, and  less  than  wife." 

Turner's  chief  visit  to  Devonshire  was  made 
in  181 2,  and  he  brought  back  great  numbers 
of  hasty,  sketches  on  small  sheets  of  mill-board, 
—  the  merest  short-hand  of  the  resulting  pict- 
ures. Cyrus  Redding'^  autobiography  shows 
the  frank,  vigorous,  and  democratic  artist  on 
several  excursions,  and  in  all  his  moods.  Once 
a  party  e*  gentlemen  sailed  out  to  Bur  Island, 
in  Bibury  Bay,  in  an  undecked  Dutch  boat, 
to  eat  boiled  lobsters,  and  met  with  terrible 
weather,  imperiling  their  lives  ;  yet  the  artist 
sat  unmoved  through  the  storm,  watching  the 
varying  phenomena  and  making  memoranda. 
Soon  afterwards  he  gave  a  picnic  at  Mount 
Edgcumbe  (a  delightful  spot  to  him),  which 
was  well  supplied  with  wines  and  dainties,  and 
enlivened  by  the  blunt  epigrams  of  the  donor 
of    the    feast.      The    peojDle    of   Plymouth  paid 
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him  great  attentions,  and  freely  held  their 
equipages  at  his  service ;  and  he  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  so  many  natural  beauties  in 
so  limited  an  extent  of  territory  as  he  found 
in    the    vicinity   of    Plymouth. 

He  was  also  a  welcome  guest  of  the  Earl 
of  Morley,  at  Saltram,  where  Madame  Cat- 
alini,  the  eminent  prima  donna,  was  then 
sojourning.  The  pictures  by  the  old  masters 
in  this  mansion  failed  to  excite  his  interest ;  but 
the  grand  views  from  the  hills  in  the  park  and 
along  the  Plym  put  his  pencil  into  full  activity. 
He  also  visited  Trematon  Castle,  and  drew  parts 
of  Plymouth  Sound ;  and  roughed  it  at  an  inn 
near  the  Wear  Head  of  the  Tamar,  eating  and 
drinking  with  Collier,  and  keeping  up  a  flow  of 
lively  conversation  until  midnight,  when  the  two 
stretched  themselves  on  chairs,  and  went  to 
sleep.  At  early  morning  he  was  at  the  river- 
side, sketching  the  bridge.  During  the  Devon- 
shire journey,  at  least.  Turner  showed  none  of 
ihe  parsimony  which  is  alleged  against  him,  but 
was  free,  and  even  lavish,  in  his  expenditures. 
Turner  and  Redding  visited  Cothele  and  the 
Tamar  River,  where  the,  former  was  filled  with 
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delight  at  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  sketched 
many  fair  prospects.  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Plym- 
outh-born, was  his  companion  in  several  sketch- 
ing tours  along  the  Tamar,  beyond  Calstock, 
and  around  Plymouth,  where  he  remained  for 
several  weeks;  and  has  left  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  his  customs  at  that  time.  One  day 
when  Turner  was  sailing  by  Ince  Castle,  he  told 
Redding  that  he  was  born  at  Barnstable,  in 
Devonshire,  an  assertion  which  has  given  no 
little  trouble  to  his  biographers. 

Turner's  paintings  in  the  Exhibition  of  18 12 
were  '  St.  Michael's  Castle,'  in  Savoy,  two  views 
of  Oxford,  and  '  Hannibal  and  his  Army  cross- 
ing the  Alps  in  a  Snow-storm.'  The  last-named 
was  suggested  by  a  Yorkshire  thunder-storm, 
which  Turner  witnessed  from  the  hospitable 
shelter  of  Farnley  Hall,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  dozen  grand  lines  from  "  The  Fallacies  of 
Hope."  He  had  drawn  notes  of  the  storm  on 
the  back  of  an  old  letter,  while  entranced  with 
its  sublimity,  and  then  said  to  his  host :  "  There ! 
Hawkey :  in  two  years  you  will  see  this  again, 
and  call  it  *  Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps.' " 

Our    own   Allston  was    in    London  when    the 
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'  Hannibal '  was  first  exhibited,  and  called  it 
wonderfully  fine,  expressing  his  belief  that  Tur- 
ner was  "  the  greatest  painter  since  the  days  of 
Claude." 

In  1813  or  1814  the  master  bought  and  re- 
built a  house  at  Twickenham,  which  he  named 
Solus  Lodge,  to  indicate  his  wish  to  be  alone, 
and  afterwards  changed  to  Sandycomb  Lodge. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  influenced,  in  choos- 
ing this  place,  by  a  wish  to  be  sequestered  from 
the  disturbing  influences  of  London,  and  to  be 
near  the  Thames  and  his  school-boy  home  at 
Brentford,  and  the  old  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. Chantrey  also  lived  near  by,  and  often 
went  fishing  with  Turner,  to  whom  it  is  supposed 
that  he  presented  the  sculpture  of  '  St.  Paul  at 
Iconium,'  which  still  adorns  the  chimney-piece 
at  the  Lodge.  At  this  house  the  master  once 
gave  a  tea-party  to  Mulready  and  other  Acade- 
micians, and  feasted  Pye,  his  engraver,  on  porter 
and  cheese.  In  the  jungle-like  garden  he  grew 
the  aquatic  plants  which  he  copied  in  so  many 
foregrounds;  and  the  blackbirds  in  the  adja- 
cent trees  were  so  efficiently  protected  by  him 
that  he  won  the  title  of  "  Elackbirdy "  from  the 
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often  foiled  bird's-nesting  boys.  Beyond  the 
thicket  of  willows  near  the  end  of  the  garden 
was  an  artificial  pond,  covered  with  water-lilies, 
into  which  he  put  many  of  the  fish  that  he 
caught. 

The  rooms  in  the  Lodge  were  small,  and  con- 
tained several  models  of  rigged  ships,  which  he 
used  in  his  marine  views.  The  dinner-table  was 
covered  with  a  rude  cloth,  and  furnished  with 
two-tined  forks  and  cheap  ware,  in  the  simple 
manner  which  he  had  learned  at  Maiden  Lane, 
and  never  departed  from. 

He  had  a  boat  at  Richmond,  in  which  he 
used  to  go  out  sketching,  and  also  fishing,  in 
which  sport  he  was  an  adept,  especially  in  fly- 
fishing. Another  equipage  was  a  gig,  in  which 
he  drove  an  old  crop-eared  bay  horse,  and 
made  long  sketching  excursions  to  Staines, 
Runnymede,  and  other  places,  frequently  taking 
companiuiia.  xhis  venerable  steed  was  painted 
in  several  pictures,  indifferently  well.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Trimmer,  rector  of  the  neighboring  church 
of  Heston  and  a  great  lover  of  art,  was  very 
intimate  with  the  artist,  and  frequently  made 
journeys   with   him,  while   Turner   often  visited 
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at  the  rectory  and  held  weighty  arguments  with 
Henry  Howard,  R.  A.,  a  mutual  friend.  He 
deeply  regretted  his  ignorance  of  Latin  when 
beginning  his  Virgilian  pictures,  and  the  rector 
tried  to  teach  him  the  language  in  return  for 
painting  lessons,  but  he  floundered  terribly 
among  the  verbs,  and  could  not  get  on. 

Trimmer  was  a  skillful  amateur  painter,  and 
his  friend  used  one  of  his  sketches  in  the  Liber 
Studiorm/i,  and  admired  his  treatment  of  sea-fog 
in  pictures.  When  Turner  was  visiting  at  the 
rectory  he  always  behaved  with  great  propriety, 
and  regularly  attended  church.  The  pastor's 
sons  remember  him  as  an  ugly,  slovenly  old 
man,  with  rather  a  pig-like  face ;  in  fact,  some- 
what of  "  a  guy  ; "  and  describe  how  he  made 
them  laugh,  and  how  pleasant  and  social  he 
was. 

Before  he  departed  for  the  North,  in  1815,  the 
master  wrote  a  curious  letter  to  Trimmer,  allud- 
ing to  his  affection  for  one  of  the  rector's  kins- 
women, and  timidly  suggesting  that  the  lady 
should  help  him  out  in  asking  the  momentous 
question  :  "  If  Miss would  but  waive  bash- 
fulness,  or,  in  other  words,  make  an  offer  instead 
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of  expecting  one,  the  same  [Sandycomb  Lodge] 
might  change  occupiers."  But  some  untoward 
event  —  a  suitor  less  shy,  or  other  cause  to  us 
unknown  —  intervened,  and  Turner  was  once 
more  disappointed  in  love,  and  never  made  an- 
other attempt. 

While  living  at  Twickenham  Turner  became 
acquainted  with  Louis  Philippe,  of  France,  who 
was  then  staying  in  the  vicinity,  an  exile  from 
his  native  land.  Some  years  later,  the  artist  was 
wandering  along  the  Norman  coast,  with  no  bag- 
gage but  a  sketch-book  and  a  change  of  linen, 
in  search  of  storms  and  shipwrecks.  At  Eu  he 
took  lodgings  at  a  fisherman's  hut,  while  his 
shoes  were  being  mended,  and  Louis  Philippe, 
then  King  of  France,  and  temporarily  sojourn- 
ing at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  having  heard  of  his 
arrival,  sent  a  court-ofhcer  to  invite  him  to  din- 
ner, liis  apologies  and  excuses  were  overruled, 
and  the  fisherman's  wife  cut  up  some  of  her 
linen  to  make  him  a  white  tie,  after  which  the 
artist  went  up  to  the  Chateau,  where  he  passed 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  evenings  with  the 
King. 

In  the  year  1814  Turner  was  one  of  the  lead- 
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ers  in  the  formation  of  the  Artists'  General  Be- 
nevolent Institution,  whose  members  were  seced- 
ers  from  the  Artists'  Joint  Stock  Fund,  an 
earlier  society.  There  was  a  continual  contest 
in  the  Institution  between  the  men  who  wished 
(o  fund  its  income  for  future  benevolences  and 
those  who  preferred  to  devote  them  to  present 
and  immediate  charities.  Turner  was  the  head 
of  the  more  cautious  party,  and  after  some  years 
he  left  the  society  in  disgust. 

The  '  Frosty  Morning :  Sunrise  '  was  a  crisp 
and  sparkling  work  exhibited  in  1813,  together 
with  a  shadowy  picture  of  '  The  Deluge,'  illus- 
trated by  a  quotation  from  Milton.  The  Claud- 
esque  '  Dido  and  ^neas,'  one  of  his  twenty 
dreamy  and  fanciful  Carthaginian  pictures,  was 
exhibited  the  next  year,  with  the  ultra-classical 
'  Apuleia  in  Search  of  Apuleius,'  which  he 
gravely  referred  to  Ovid,  although  that  poet 
makes  no  mention  of  the  incident. 

In  1 8 14  Turner  began  to  contribute  drawings 
to  be  engraved  in  Cooke's  "  Southern  Coast," 
and  continued  this  congenial  and  fame-winning 
labor  for  twelve  years,  during  which  time  he 
made  forty  admirable  drawings,  which  were  pub- 
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lished  in  quarto.  These  productions  represented 
nearly  all  the  ports  and  picturesque  localities  in 
the  southern  counties  of  England ;  those  famous 
places  whose  very  names  —  Ilfracombe,  Tintagel, 
Clovelly,  Pendennis  —  have  such  a  sweet  music 
of  reminiscence.  Afterwards  Turner  had  serious 
disagreements  with  Cooke,  in  which  our  sympa- 
thy sometimes  rests  with  the  publisher,  who  was 
sadly  bullied  by  his  opponent,  whose  inflexible 
will  would  not  yield  to  persuasion  nor  argument. 
Once  the  two  men  had  a  bitter  quarrel  at  a  con- 
versazione in  Freemasons'  Hall,  and  called  each 
other  harsh  names.  Again,  one  Sunday,  when 
Munro  and  Turner  were  holding  a  pleasant  in- 
terview, Cooke  came  in  and  hectored  the  latter 
about  some  unfinished  drawings  ;  and  when  he 
had  departed  the  tears  welled  out  of  the  artist's 
eyes,  as  he  said,  "  No  holidays  ever  for  me." 

This  work  of  book-illustrating  was  the  source 
of  Turner's  chief  emolument,  and  of  almost  all 
his  fame,  until  Ruskin  began  to  write  him  into 
public  favor.  He  usually  received  twenty  guineas 
or  more  for  each  drawing  thus  used,  and  the 
drawings  were  returned  to  him,  and  resold,  in 
many  cases. 
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The  \  Crossing  the  Brook '  and  the  '  Dido 
building  Carthage  '  were  two  masterpieces  ex- 
hibited in  1815,  —  the  former  a  coldly-colored 
but  vastly  expanded  composition,  showing  the 
Tamar  River,  towards  Plymouth,  the  Cothele 
woods,  and  the  estuary  of  Hamoaze.  A  gentle- 
man ordered  this  work  for  ^500,  but  was  dis- 
satisfied and  would  not  take  it.  Turner  after- 
wards refused  ;^i,6oo  for  it.  The  'Carthage' 
shows  a  scene  in  the  rise  of  a  maritime  empire 
which  the  master  always  considered  as  typical 
of  England,  and  is  a  brilliant  and  alluring 
dream  of  color,  inaccurate  in  topography  and 
architecture,  but  full  of  Claudesque  sunshine  and 
poetry.  Other  pictures  of  this  rich  year  were 
'Bligh  Sand,'  'The  Battle  of  Fort  Rock,  Pied- 
mont,' '  The  Eruption  of  the  Souffrier  Mount- 
ains,' and  three  large  Swiss  views,  the  St. 
Gothard  Pass,  Lake  Lucerne,  and  the  Riechen- 
bach  Fall. 

'  The  Decline  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire,' 
the  only  picture  exhibited  in  18 17,  was  a  com- 
panion to  'The  Rise  of  the  Carthaginian  Em- 
pire.' For  these  two  paintings  the  most  extrav- 
agant  prices  were  offered ;   but  the  artist  had 
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secretly  bequeathed  them  by  will  to  the  nation, 
and  proved  his  unselfishness  by  refusing  all  bids, 
even  such  as  would  give  them  to  the  same  desti- 
nation, and  enrich  him  besides.  '  The  Decline  ' 
was  painted  for  ;^ioo,  for  a  gentleman  who  de- 
clined to  take  it  when  the  newspapers  made  vio- 
lent attacks  upon  it.  Several  public  men  sub- 
scribed ^5,000  to  buy  the  two  pictures  for  the 
National  Gallery;  but,  though  the  artist  shed 
tears  of  joy  at  the  honor  thus  proposed,  he  re- 
fused to  sell,  and  said  :  "  Make  my  compliments 
to  the  memorialists,  and  tell  them  'Carthage' 
may  one  day  become  the  property  of  the  nation." 
Afterwards  a  merchant,  who  had  already  bought 
;^io,ooo  worth  of  pictures  of  him,  offered  ;^5,ooo 
more  for  the  pick  of  three  pictures  in  his  gallery, 
and  finally  urged  him  to  give  two  pictures  for 
that  sum.  Half  willing,  the  master  asked  which 
would  be  his  choice  ;  and  when  he  began  with 
'Carthage,'  he  answered:  ""No.  It's  a  noble 
offer;  but  I  have  willed  it."  And  while  thus 
denying  himself  a  fortune,  for  his  patriotism, 
Turner  was  rigorous  in  extorting  the  last  far- 
thing in  transactions  about  his  own  affairs.  It 
was  currently  believed  that  he  had  declared  his 
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intention  of  being  buried  in  the  *  Carthage.' 
"  Will  you  promise  to  see  me  rolled  up  in  it  ? " 
said  he  to  Chantrey.  "  Yes,"  answered  the 
sculptor  ;  "  and  I  promise  you  also  that,  as  soon 
as  you  are  buried,  I  will  see  you  taken  up  and 
unrolled."  When  Dean  Milman  heard  that  he 
was  to  be  interred  in  St.  Paul's,  he  said  :  "  I  will 
not  read  the  service  over  him,  if  he  is  wrapped 
up  in  that  picture." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Art-Periods.  —Ruskin.  —  Scotland.  —  Italy.  —  '  Baiae.' —' Cologne  '— 
'  Polyphemus.'  —  Life  at  Rome.  —  Rogers's  Poems.  — Versatility. 

RusKiN  divides  Turner's  art-life  into  three  pe- 
riods: that  of  study  and  imitation,  between  1800 
and  1820;  that  of  working  out  art-theories  to- 
ward an  ideal,  from  1820  to  1835  ;  and  that  of 
recording  his  own  simple  and  loving  impressions 
of  Nature,  from  1835  to  1845.  The  first  group 
of  works  were  gray  or  brown,  careful  in  form, 
heavy  in  toucb,  and  unskillful  in  color  ;  the  sec- 
ond were  brilliant,  refined  and  delicate,  and  full 
of  splendor  and  gladness ;  the  third  manifested 
quiet  repose,  imaginative  delight,  and  pathos. 
These  three  manners  were  preceded  by  the  pe- 
riod of  development,  from  1790  to  1800,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  period  of  decline,  from  1845  to 
1850.  The  iron  diligence  of  the  master  is  illus- 
trated by  the  number  of  his  pictures,  of  which  no 
fewer  than  275  were  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
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and  the  Institute,  besides  many  others  painted 

on  private  commissions. 

In  scores  of  eloquent  passages  Ruskin  demon- 
strates his  belief  in  Turner's  profound  knowledge 
of  nature,  and  his  marvelous  power  in  observing 
and  faultlessly  recording  obscure  phenomena. 
lie  says  :  "  The  master  mind  of  Turner,  without 
effort,  showers  its  knowledge  into  every  touch, 
and  we  have  only  to  trace  out  even  his  slightest 
passages,  part  by  part,  to  find  in  them  the  uni- 
versal working  of  the  deepest  thoughts,  that 
consistency  of  every  minor  truth  which  admits 
of  and  invites  the  same  ceaseless  study  as  the 

work  of  Nature  herself Perhaps  the  truth 

of  this  system  of  drawing  is  better  to  be  under- 
stood by  observing  the  distant  cba/acter  of  rich 
architecture  than  of  any  other  object.  Go  to  the 
top  of  Highgate  Hill,  on  a  clear  summer  morning 
at  five  o'clock,  and  look  at  Westminster  Abbey ; 
you  will  receive  an  impression  of  a  building  en- 
riched with  multitudinous  vertical  lines.  Try  to 
distinguish  one  of  these  lines  all  the  way  down 
from  the  one  next  to  it ;  you  cannot.  Try  to 
count  them  :  you  cannot.  Try  to  make  out  the 
beginning  or  end  of  any  one  of  them  ;  you  can- 
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not.  Look  at  it  generally,  and  it  is  all  symmetry 
and  arrangement ;  look  at  it  in  its  parts,  and  it 
is  all  inextricable  confusion.  Am  I  not  at  this 
moment  describing  a  piece  of  Turner's  drawing 
with  the  same  words  by  which  I  describe  Nat- 
ure?" 

But  Hamerton,  a  more  impartial  critic,  says 
that  "  of  all  the  accomplished  artists  of  his  time 
Turner  was,  I  quite  believe,  the  most  inaccu- 
rate ; "  and,  what  is  more  serious,  goes  on  very 
faithfully  to  prove  it.  Architects  are  almost 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  Turner's  Vene- 
tian buildings  are  every  one  clumsy,  heavy,  and 
without  likeness,  although  rich  in  poetic  charm 
and  fascination. 

Of  Turner's  trees,  Ruskin  says  :  "  These  two 
characters,  the  woody  stiffness  hinted  through 
muscular  line,  and  the  inventive  grace  of  the 
upper  boughs,  have  never  been  rendered  except 
by  Turner.  He  does  not  merely  draw  them  bet- 
ter than  others,  but  he  is  the  only  man  who  has 
ever  drawn  them  at  all."  In  language  of  the  ut- 
most brilliancy,  the  great  critic  also  insists  on  the 
artist's  supreme  excellence  in  depicting  skies, 
mountains,  the  phenomena  of  the  sea,  and  many 
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Other  subjects  of  pictorial  treatment.  So  large 
a  part  of  the  five  volumes  of  the  "  Modern 
Painters  "  is  thus  occupied  that  adequate  quota- 
tion is  almost  impossible,  and  as  to  an  original 
treatment  of  these  themes,  we  must  conclude, 
with  Rossetti,  that  "  to  write  about  Turner's  art 
after  Mr.  Ruskin  is  to  do  failingly  what  that 
great  writer  has  done  to  perfection." 

Turner's  first  visit  to  Scotland  was  in  1801, 
but  his  most  important  northern  journey  was 
made  seventeen  years  later,  when  he  went  thither 
to  make  drawings  for  "  The  Provincial  Antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland,"  —  that  splendid  work  whose 
letterpress  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
was  well  received  by  the  Scottish  people,  and 
mingled  in  the  best  literary  and  artistic  society 
of  Edinburgh.  In  18 18  he  exhibited  a  night- 
scene  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  a  marine  off 
Dordrecht,  a  glimpse  of  Tivoli,  and  a  view  of 
Raby  Castle ;  followed,  the  next  year,  by  a  ship- 
wreck scene  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  a  view 
of  Tabley  Lake  and  Tower,  and  a  heavy  and  un- 
successful picture  of  Richmond  Hill  on  the 
prince  Regent's  birthday. 

The  eisfhteen  illustrations  for  Hakewell's  "  Pict- 
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uresque  Tour  of  Italy"  were  finished  in  1820, 
and  include  choice  bits  of  the  richest  Italian 
scenery,  from  Turin  to  Naples,  with  six  views  of 
Rome.  A  considerable  part  of  the  years  18 19 
and  1820  was  spent  by  Turner  in  Italy,  at  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  suggestion,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  exhibited  two  large  and  over-idealized 
Roman  scenes.  One  of  his  most  interesting 
sketch-books  is  that  in  which  he  portrayed  the 
ruins  and  churches  of  Rome,  during  this  tour. 
Other  books  of  this  period  are  filled  with  tran- 
scripts from  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Lakes  Como  and 
Maggiore,  Venice,  Dresden,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Loire.  Ruskin  points  out  the  fact  that  Turner 
never  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  Italy, 
although  he  studied  so  continuously  to  possess 
himself  of  that  sweet  and  subtle  inspiration. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Constable  made  his 
celebrated  prophecy :  "  The  art  will  go  out ;  there 
will  be  no  genuine  painting  in  thirty  years." 
Singularly  it  happened  that  Turner  died  within 
a  few  months  of  the  time  thus  specified.  But 
Millais  and  Hunt  still  live  and  labor,  and  their 
noble  works  attest  that  art  survives  and  highly 
flourishes  in  England, 
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In  the  year  1823  Whitaker's  "History  of  Rich- 
mondshire  "  was  published,  in  two  folio  volumes, 
illustrated  with  twenty  engravings  from  Turner's 
drawings.  But  the  book  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  publishers,  and  showed  that  the  great 
Academician's  works  were  not  yet  popular. 
The  Cologne  and  Dover  plates  were  equally  un- 
successful. When  Turner  went  down  to  make 
his  drawings  for  the  Richmondshire  work,  he 
bore  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  local  publisher, 
in  which  the  London  publisher  said  :  "  Above 
all  things,  remember  that  Turner  is  a  great  jfewT 
The  simple  provincial  tradesman  took  this  liter- 
ally, and  left  the  artist  at  home  when  he  went  to 
church  on  Sunday,  telling  him  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  books  and  pictures.  At  dinner  a  ham 
was  brought  on,  and  the  host  apologized  for  it, 
at  which  Turner,  mystified  and  displeased  at 
having  been  treated  before  as  a  Pagan,  cried 
out :  "  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  To 
which  the  host  replied  :  "  Why,  they  wrote  to  me 
that  you  was  a  Jew  !  " 

About  this  time.  Turner  painted  '  The  Bay  of 
Baiae,  with  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl,'  which  Wornum 
called  his  first  original  work,  and  a  noble  mas- 
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terpiece.  Here,  again,  was  a  competition  with 
Claude,  a  classic  theme  filled  with  sunlight  and 
splendor,  and  a  broad  Arcadian  landscape.  A 
traveler,  lately  returned  from  the  Baian  shores, 
demonstrated  to  George  Jones  that  Turner's  pict- 
ure was  one  half  pure  invention ;  and  Jones 
thereupon  wrote  on  the  frame  Splendide  Mendax. 
The  artist  laughed,  protesting  that  his  vineyards 
and  idealized  beauties  were  really  there  ;  and 
allowed  the  unflattering  inscription  to  remain 
permanently. 

"  The  Rivers  of  England  "  was  published  in 
1824,  with  sixteen  engravings  after  Turner's  de- 
signs, showing  castles,  ports,  and  fluviatile  scen- 
ery from  the  Medway  to  the  Tweed.  Another 
series  of  similar  character  was  "  The  Ports  of 
England,"  being  six  illustrations  of  the  second- 
class  maritime  cities.  About  this  time  Turner 
made  twelve  poetic  drawings,  to  be  used  in  illus- 
trating Murray's  new  edition  of  Byron's  works ; 
but  these  themes  were  injured  by  a  lack  of  topo- 
graphical accuracy.  In  1826  "The  Provincial 
Antiquities  of  Scotland"  was  published,  with 
thirteen  of  the  master's  illustrations. 

In   1826    Turner   exhibited   the    '  Forum    Ro- 
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manum,'  a  picture  of  a  mansion  at  Mortlake,  and 
an  evening  scene  at  Cologne,  with  the  packet- 
boat  arriving.  The  vivid  coloring  of  the  '  Co- 
logne '  seriously  injured  the  effect  of  two  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  portraits,  between  which  it 
was  hung,  and  caused  deep  mortification  to  that 
artist.  But  when  the  Exhibition  opened  the 
golden  sky  of  the  '  Cologne '  was  seen  to  have 
been  changed  to  a  dull  brown,  and  when  the 
critics  demanded  what  Turner  had  done  to  his 
picture,  he  gruffly  answered :  "  Oh,  poor  Law- 
rence was  so  unhappy  !  It 's  only  lamp-black  j 
it'll  all  wash  off  after  the  Exhibition."  He  had 
spoiled  the  picture  for  the  public  view  in  order 
to  please  Lawrence.  Burger,  the  Continental  art- 
critic,  said  of  the  'Cologne  '  that  everything  in  it 
was  uniformly  colored  like  the  yolk  of  an  ^^^ ; 
and  thereby  drew  upon  hnnself  Hamerton's  quiet 
but  telling  reproof. 

In  1826  the  master  sold  his  place  at  Twicken- 
ham, probably  because  it  was  inconvenient  to 
be  so  far  from  his  city  patrons  and  the  en- 
gravers. His  father  was  deeply  grieved  at  the 
change ;  but  Joseph  said  that  "  Dad  "  was  always 
working  in  the  garden  there,  and  catching  abom- 
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inable  colds.  The  older  Turner  used  to  go  to 
the  city  every  day  to  open  the  gallery,  and  was 
much  troubled  at  the  expense  of  the  journeys, 
until  at  last  he  found  a  market-gardener  who 
would  carry  him  in  on  top  of  his  vegetables  for 
a  glass  of  gin.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
Twickenham  Church  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
the  village. 

The  master  at  last  became  uneasy  at  the  re- 
strictions of  Cooke,  his  publisher,  and  resolved 
to  issue  a  new  work  on  his  own  account,  and 
upon  a  comprehensive  scale.  The  "  England 
and  Wales"  was  commenced  in  1827,  and  the 
publication  continued  for  eleven  years,  its  long 
duration  and  studied  unity  being  indicated  by 
the  alphabetical  sequence  of  the  subjects.  This 
glorious  epitome  of  the  scenery  of  Albion  con- 
sisted of  a  hundred  plates,  illustrating  ports  and 
castles,  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  palaces,  coast- 
views,  and  lakes. 

1'he  exhibited  pictures  of  1827  were  the  'Rem- 
brandt's Daughter,'  an  evening  view  at  the  Mort- 
lake  mansion,  a  Derbyshire  scene,  Port  Ruysdad, 
and  '  Now  for  the  Painter.'  The  '  Rembrandt's 
Daughter '  was  hung  next  to  a  portrait  of  a  Dub- 
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lin-University  man,  in  brilliant  red  robes,  and 
Turner  hastened  to  outshine  the  adjacent  picture 
by  heaping  red  lead  and  vermilion  on  his  own. 
When  the  hangers  asked  what  he  was  about,  he 
replied,  pointing  to  the  university  robe,  "  You 
have  checkmated  me."  Port  Ruysdael  was  an 
imaginary  locality,  which  the  master  illustrated 
several  times,  having  invented  the  name  for  his 
own  amusement  and  to  mystify  the  Londoners. 

The  year  1828  was  a  fruitful  one  for  Turner's 
fame,  since  then  he  produced  'The  Equipment 
of  the  Fleet,'  another  Carthaginian  picture  ;  a 
scene  from  Boccaccio's  Decameron  ;  views  of  Pet- 
worth  Park,  East  Cowes  Castle,  and  the  Chain 
Pier  at  "Brighton;  and  the  memorable  'Ulysses 
deriding  Polyphemus,'  of  which  Thornbury  says  : 
"For  color,  for  life  and  shade,  for  composition, 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
admirable  of  Turner's  idealisms."  Ruskin  calls 
it  the  central  picture  in  Turner's  career,  illustrat- 
ing his  perfect  power,  and  crowned  by  the  finest 
sky  in  all  his  oil-paintings. 

Turner  went  to  Rome  in  1828,  and  remained 
there  through  a  part  of  1829,  painting  large 
picures  of  Loreto,  Orvieto,  and  Palestrina.     In 
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October  he  wrote  a  frank  and  cheerful  letter  to 
George  Jones,  R.  A.,  saying :  "  Two  months, 
nearly,  in  getting  to  this  Terra  Pictura,  and  at 
work  ;  but  the  length  of  time  is  my  own  fault.  I 
must  see  the  south  of  France,  which  almost 
knocked  me  up,  the  heat  was  so  intense,  particu- 
larly at  Nismes  and  "Avignon  ;  and  until  I  got  a 
plunge  into  the  sea  at  Marseilles  I  felt  so  weak 
that  nothing  but  the  change  of  scene  kept  me 
onwards  to  my  distant  point.  Genoa,  and  all  the 
sea-coast  from  Nice  to  Spezzia,  is  remarkably 
rugged  and  fine  ;  so  is  Massa.  Tell  that  fat  fel- 
low Chantrey  that  I  did  think  of  him,  then  (but 
not  the  first  or  the  last  time)  of  the  thousands 
he  had  made  out  of  those  marble  craigs,  which 
only  afforded  me  a  sour  bottle  of  wine  and  a 
sketch ;  but  he  deserves  everything  which  is 
good,  though  he  did  give  me  a  fit  of  the  spleen 
at  Carrara." 

A  few  weeks  later  he  wrote  to  Chantrey,  de- 
scribmg  his  works  at  the  studio.  No.  12  Piazza 
Mignanelli,  Rome,  and  quaintly  criticising  the 
latest  productions  of  Gibson  and  Thorwaldsen. 
The  great  English  artist  was  not  appreciated 
abroad,    and    several    Roman   connoisseurs   ex- 
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pressed  their  wonder  that  his  countrymen  could 
tolerate  such  singular  pictures.  There  was  an 
English  tradesman  named  Turner  then  living  in 
the  city,  who  sold  large  quantities  of  mustard ; 
and  the  Roman  wits  proclaimed  that  one  Turner 
sold  mustard  and  the  other  painted  it. 

When  Turner's  father  died,  in  1830,  the  artist 
was  sadly  out  of  spirits,  and  said  that  the  loss 
was  like  that  of  an  only  child.  The  family  was 
broken  up,  and  the  remaining  member  never 
again  appeared  like  the  same  man.  He  had  his 
father's  remains  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Covent  Garden,  where  he  raised  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  him  and  his  wife.  For  many 
years  the  old  retired  barber  had  been  his  son's 
assistant,  straining  and  varnishing  his  pictures, 
and  doing  certain  simple  parts  in  their  coloring. 

Some  of  Turner's  noblest  work  is  found  in  the 
designs  for  the  twenty-five  illustrations  in  Rog- 
ers's poem  of  "  Italy,"  many  of  which  are  gems 
of  the  first  water,  engraved  by  the  most  skillful 
hands,  and  printed  on  the  best  paper.  They 
depict  the  chief  cities  of  the  fair  peninsula,  her 
mountain-walls  and  bordering  seas,  her  villas 
and  ruins,  goats  and  banditti.     Turner  was  so 
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well  pleased  with  the  sumptuous  way  in  which 
the  pictures  were  printed  that  he  would  accept 
but  five  guineas  each  for  them.  About  this  time, 
also,  the  master  was  busy  with  his  drawings  for 
"  The  Keepsake,"  which  he  illustrated  for  nine 
years.  Another  great  undertaking  of  this  period 
was  his  drawing  twenty-six  views  of  Palestine 
scenery,  from  the  sketches  of  other  artists  and 
travelers,  to  be  engraved  by  the  Findens  in 
their  "  Illustrations  of  the  Bible." 

The  Exhibition  of  183 1  contained  Turner's 
picture  of  '  Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge  ;  Bay  of 
Baias,'  a  brilliant  and  unreal  scene  from  that  re- 
gion which  the  artist  seems  to  have  regarded  as 
the  most  conspicuous  monument  of  the  ruin  of 
Roman  power.  Other  works  of  this  year  were 
'Lord  Percy  under  Attainder,  visited  by  his 
Daughters ; '  the  unsuccessful  '  Vision  of  Me- 
dea;' 'A  Stranded  Vessel  making  Signals  of 
Distress;'  and  some  smaller  works.  During  the 
next  year,  he  exhibited  the  magnificent  poem 
on  canvas,  '  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage;  Italy,' 
wherein  are  seen  all  the  typical  features  cf  Italy, 
—  mountains,  walled  cities,  convents,  ruins,  flat- 
topped  pines,  and  broad  and  noble  landscapes. 
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With  this  appeared  *  The  Landing  of  William 
of  Orange  at  Torbay,'  '  The  Fiery  Furnace,' 
'Fingal's  Cave,'  and  two  Dutch  naval  views. 

The  marvelous  versatiUty  of  Turner  cannot  be 
expressed  as  well,  in  other  words,  as  Ruskin  has 
thus  illustrated  it :  "  There  is  architecture,  includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  formal '  gentlemen's  seats,' 
—  I  suppose  drawings  commissioned  by  the  own- 
ers ',  then  lowland  pastoral  scenery  of  every  kind, 
including  nearly  all  farming  operations, — plow- 
ing, harrowing,  hedging  and  ditching,  felling 
trees,  sheep-washing,  and  I  know  not  what  else ; 
there  are  all  kinds  of  town  life,  —  court-yards  of 
inns,  starting  of  mail-coaches,  interiors  of  shops, 
house-buildings,  fairs,  and  elections ;  then  all 
kinds  of  inner  domestic  life, —  interiors  of  rooms, 
studies  of  costumes,  of  still  life  and  heraldry,  in- 
cluding multitudes  of  symbolical  vignettes ;  then 
marine  scenery  of  every  kind,  full  of  local  inci- 
dent, every  kind  of  boat  and  method  of  fishing 
for  particular  fish  being  specifically "drawn,  round 
the  whole  coast  of  England,  —  pilchard-fishing  at 
St.  Ives,  whiting-fishing  at  Margate,  herring  at 
Loch  Fyne,  —  and  all  kinds  of  shipping,  includ- 
ing studies  of  every  separate  part  of  the  vessels, 
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and  many  marine  battle-pieces  ;  then  all  kinds  of 
mountain  scenery,  some  idealized  into  composi- 
tions, others  of  definite  localities ;  together  with 
classical  compositions  —  Romes  and  Carthages, 
and  such  others  by  the  myriad,  with  mythological, 
historical,  or  allegorical  figures  —  nymphs,  mon- 
sters and  spectres,  heroes  and  divinities.  What 
general  feeling,  it  may  be  asked  incredulously, 
can  possibly  pervade  all  this  ?  This,  the  greatest 
of  all  feelings, —  an  utter  fofgetfulness  of  self? 
Thoughout  the  whole  period  with  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned.  Turner  appears  as  a  man 
of  sympathy  absolutely  infinite,  —  a  sympathy  so 
all-embracing  that  I  know  nothing  but  that  of 
Shakespeare  comparable  with  it.  A  soldier's  wife 
resting  by  the  roadside  is  not  beneath  it ;  Riz-  . 
pah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  watching  the  dead 
bodies  of  her  sons,  not  above  it.  Nothing  can 
possibly  be  so  mean  as  that  it  will  not  interest 
his  whole  mind  and  carry  away  Jiis  whole  heart ; 
nothing  so  great  or  solemn  but  that  he  can  raise 
himself  into  harmony  with  it;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  prophesy  of  him  at  any  moment  whether  the 
next  he  will  be  in  laughter  or  tears." 
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The  New  Manner.  —  Turner's  Gift.  —  Fair  Scotland.  —  "  Old  Pogey." 
—  Rivers  of  France.  —  Italian  Themes.  —  German  Criticisms. 

Turner  was  now  entering  upon  his  third  pe- 
riod, that  of  his  highest  excellence,  when  he 
"went  to  the  cataract  for  its  iris,  and  the  con- 
flagration for  its  flames ;  asked  of  the  sky  its  in- 
tensest  azure,  of  the  sun  its  clearest  gold."  The 
great  hermit  of  Nature,  who  quietly  said  that  he 
never  lost  an  accident,  and  who  worked  as  many 
hours  as  would  have  made  the  lives  of  two  men 
of  his  own  age,  now  founded  the  new  system  of 
coloring, 

"  Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns." 

Turner  had  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemnity 
and  sorrow  of  life,  and  the  sad  certainty  of  death. 
Says  Ruskin :  "  There  is  no  form  of  violent  death 
which  he  has  not  painted  ;  and  the  noblest  of  all 
the  plates  of  the  Libej-  Studiortim,  except  the 
Via  Mala,'  is  one  engraved  with  his  own  hand, 
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of  a  single  sailor,  yet  living,  dashed  in  the  night 
against  a  granite  coast,  his  body  and  outstretched 
hands  just  seen  in  the  trough  of  a  mountain  wave, 
between  it  and  the  overhanging  wall  of  rock, 
hollow,  polished,  and  pale  with  dreadful  cloud 
and  grasping  foam." 

When  Turner  made  his  will,  in  1832,  he  be- 
queathed the  bulk  of  his  estate  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  charitable  institution  "  for  the  Main- 
tenance and  Support  of-  Poor  and  Decayed  Male 
Artists,  being  born  in  England  and  of  English 
parents  only,  and  lawful  issue."  This  foundation 
was  to-be  called  "Turner's  Gift,"  and  a  certain 
sum  was  appropriated  for  buildings  at  Twicken- 
ham, leaving  enough  to  furnish  revenues  for  the 
support  of  the  charity.  For  the  next  twenty 
years  the  great  artist  saved  and  pinched  to  in- 
crease the  funds  of  this  monument  to  his  name, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

Ruskin  demonstrates  that  the  artist  dwelt  con- 
tinually on  three  morals,  in  his  groups  of  foreign 
pictures  :  in  Carthage,  he  illustrated  the  dangers 
of  the  pursuit  of  wealth ;  in  Rome,  the  fate  of 
unbridled  ambition ;  and  in  Venice,  the  vanity  of 
pleasure  and  luxury.     The  Venetian  pictures  be- 
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gan  in  1833,  with  a  glowing  painting  of  the  Doge's 
Palace,  Dogana,  Campanile,  and  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
and  with  this  were  exhibited  '  Van  Tromp  Re- 
turning from  Battle,'  'The  Rotterdam  Ferry-boat,' 
'The  Mouth  of  the  Seine  at  Quilleboeuf,'  and 
another  Venetian  subject.  The  next  year  brought 
out  a  dream-land  scene  at  Lake  Avernus  and  the 
Bay  of  Baiae,  another  panorama  of  Venice,  a 
wrecking  party  on  the  Northumberland  coast, 
and  St.  Michael's  Mount. 

When  Cadell  planned  a  new  edition  of  Scott's 
poems  (published  in  1834),  he  commissioned  Tur- 
ner to  go  to  the  places  which  had  been  immortal- 
ized in  the  verse  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North, 
and  prepare  twenty-four  sketches  for  illustra- 
tions. There  were  two  of  these  in  each  vol- 
ume, showing  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scenes  of  Scotland  and  the  Border.  With  some- 
what of  the  clannishness  of  his  nation,  Scott  pre- 
ferred to  have  his  illustrations  made  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  the  artistic  genius  who  was  pastor  of 
Duddingston  ;  but  he  soon  became  reconciled 
to  the  employment  of  the  gifted  Academician, 
and  entertained  him  royally  at  Abbotsford.  Scott, 
Lockhart,  and  Turner  made  numerous  excursions 
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to  points  of  interest  in  southern  Scotland,  —  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey,  the  old  peel-tower  of  Bemerside, 
and  Smailholm  Tower,  where  Scott  told  his  guest 
that  "  the  habit  of  lying  here  on  the  turf  among 
the  sheep  and  lambs,  when  a  lame  infant,  had 
given  his  mind  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  those 
animals,  which  it  had  ever  since  retained."  On 
this  journey  (in  1830  or  183 1)  the  master  went 
north  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  he  drew 
Loch  Corriskin,  which  he  said  was  the  grandest 
scene  he  had  ever  beheld  ;  and  there  he  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  the  crags.  The  views 
of  the  savage  and  lonely  Hermitage  Castle,  of 
fair  Edinburgh  from  Arthur's  Seat,  and  of  Glen- 
coe  and  Killiekrankie  are  among  the  best  in  this 
noble  series,  which,  though  not  conceived  in 
Scott's  spirit  of  Border  chivalry,  are  full  of  rich 
and  tender  effects  of  art.  About  the  same  time 
Turner  made  a  series  of  illustrations  for  Scott's 
Life  of  Napoleon,  differing  widely  in  merit,  and 
with  microscopic  and  admirably  distinct  figures 
in  throngs. 

Turner  spent  some  time  at  Edinburgh,  and  fre- 
quently went  out  sketching  in  company  with 
Thomson  of   Duddingston,  whom  some  of   the 
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Scottish  amateurs  preferred  to  the  Academician 
himself.  He  called  one  day  at  Thomson's  house, 
to  examine  his  paintings,  but,  instead  of  the 
praises  which  the  parson  expected,  the  Londoner 
merely  remarked,  "  You  beat  me  in  frames." 
The  two  artists  were  present  at  most  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Edinburgh  painters  and  savans,  and 
Turner  raised  many  questions  here  as  to  the 
combinations  of  colors  which  would  produce 
light,  over  which  the  assembled  Scottish  wisdom 
held  such  heated  arguments  that  these  topics 
were,  after  a  time,  forbidden.  Nevertheless,  Tur- 
ner had  already  gained  much  information,  which 
enabled  him  to  work  out  new  and  valuable  modes 
of  practice.  Turner  always  cherished  kindly 
memories  of  Scotland,  and  asked  Mr.  Munro, 
after  each  of  his  visits  to  the  North,  how  they 
got  on  at  "the  Modern  Aythens,"  and  if  "Thom- 
son and  that  set  had  discovered  Titian's  secret 
yet." 

In  1830-31  Turner  finished  his  thirty-three 
illustrations  for  Rogers's  Poems,  most  of  which 
were  admirably  engraved  by  Goodall.  At  this 
time,  also,  a  new  edition  of  Byron  was  published, 
in  seventeen  volumes,  and  the  master  contributed 
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one  topographical  picture  to  each  volume.  Other 
drawings  were  made  for  Finden's  "  Illustrations 
of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Lord  Byron,"  the  year 
before  ;  and  another  series  in  the  new  twenty- 
eight  volume  edition  of  Scott's  works,  including 
twenty-three  foreign  and  fourteen  Scottish  views. 
At  this  tij-ne  Turner  was  a  frennent  visitor  at 
Cowley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Rose  of  Jersey,  fif- 
teen miles  from  London.  He  usually  walked 
hither  from  the  city ;  and  "  Old  Pogey  "  (as  he 
was  called  by  the  Roses)  was  always  warmly  wel- 
comed. One  day  Mrs.  Rose  asked  him  to  draw 
her  favorite  spaniel,  and  in  amazement  he  cried  : 
"  My  dear  madam,  you  do  not  know  what  you 
ask !  "  The  lady  was  always  after  that  known  by 
the  title  of  "  My  dear  madam."  Mr.  Rose  tells 
how  he  and  Turner  sat  up  one  night  until  two 
o'clock,  drinking  cognac  and  water,  and  talking 
of  their  travels.  Rose  once  asked  him,  somewhat 
naively,  if  he  painted  his  clouds  from  nature  ; 
whereupon  his  face  grew  black,  and  after  an  om- 
inous silence  he  exclaimed,  "  How  would  you 
have  me  paint  them?"  and  marched  away  in 
high  dudgeon.  Whenever  he  departed  from 
Cowley,    after   a   visit,    he   left   a   few   shillings 
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magnify  the  salient  objects  as  seemed  most  pict- 
uresque. It  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  how 
far  an  artist  has  the  right  to  thus  rearrange  Nat- 
ure in  pictures  professedly  topographical,  giving 
his  ideas  of  how  she  ought  to  look,  rather  than 
a  transcript  of  the  scene.  But  Turner  always 
claimed  this  right,  and  changed  the  groupings  of 
his  landscapes  and  architecture  at  will.  For  this 
reason  he  was  not  careful,  in  his  prelimiijary 
sketches,  to  preserve  the  exact  appearance  of 
objects  in  Nature,  preferring  to  give  a  general 
and  idealized  view  of  the  landscape  rather  than 
a  precise  copy  thereof.  When  a  fellow-artist  was 
lamenting  that  he  could  not  find  a  certain  point 
in  Switzerland,  from  which  he  once  saw,  and 
now  wished  to  paint,  a  glorious  Alpine  pan- 
orama. Turner  answered :  "  Why  !  do  you  not 
know,  at  your  age,  that  you  ought  to  paint  your 
impressions  1 "  Not  one  of  all  the  master's  glow- 
ing pictures  was  painted  out-doors,  in  presence 
of  the  theme  for  delineation.  Turner's  chief 
works  in  1835-37  were  the  'Heidelberg  Castle  in 
the  Olden  Time,'  '  Ehrenbreitstein  and  the  Tomb 
of  Marceau,'  '  Venice  from  the  Salute  Church,' 
and  *  Line -fishing  off  Hastings,'  which  were  ex- 
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hibited  in  1835.  During  the  next  year  he  ex- 
hibited a  sunny  Italian  picture  called  '  Mercury 
and  Argus,'  and  a  view  of  Rome  from  the  Aven- 
tine  Hill. 

'  The  Burning  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons '  was  another  glowing  picture  of  this 
year,  which  was  almost  all  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  Exhibition.  He  frequently  sent  his  can- 
vases to  the  Institute  and  the  Academy  merely 
sketched  out  and  grounded,  and  then,  coming  in 
as  early  as  four  in  the  morning  on  varnishing 
days,  he  would  put  his  nose  to  the  sketch  and 
paint  steadily  until  nightfall,  while  the  canvas 
would  begin  to  glow  as  if  by  magic.  Thousands 
of  imperceptible  touches  rained  down  upon  the 
picture,  until  at  last  the  glorious  work  was 
achieved.  Another  picture  of  the  burning  of 
Parliament  House  was  sent  this  year  to  the  Brit- 
ish Institution.  "  What  's  this  ?  "  cried  Lord 
Hill,  while  looking  at  it.  "  Call  this  painting  ? 
Nothing  but  dabs."  But  when  he  was  retiring, 
he  caught  its  true  effect,  and  added  :  "  Paint- 
ing !     God  bless  me  !     So  it  is  !  " 

When  Mr.  Munro,  Turner's  friend,  was  suffer- 
ing from  depressed  spirits,  the  master  led  him 
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through  an  interesting  part  of  France,  and  by 
Chamouni  and  the  Vale  of  Aosta  into  Italy 
Munro  said  that  he  was  a  pleasant  companion, 
if  one  would  bear  with  his  odd  ways ;  and  the 
two  travelers  formed  a  plan  to  go  to  the  East  to- 
gether. At  this  time  he  made  the  sketch  for  his 
wild  Avalanche  picture ;  a  photographically  un- 
ideal  painting  of  modern  Rome  and  the  Tiber ; 
and  a  Venetian  picture,  which  Munro  ordered. 
The  artist  demanded  his  traveling  expenses  to 
Venice,  on  the  latter  commission,  and  brought 
back  an  ambitious  painting  in  place  of  the  draw- 
ing for  which  he  was  paid.  Many  years  later 
Munro  sold  this  work  for  ;^3,ooo. 

The  seven  illustrations  to  Milton's'poems  were 
the  least  successful  of  Turner's  works  for  the 
book-makers  ;  but  he  had  better  luck  with  the 
twenty  romantic  designs  which  he  made  for 
Campbell's  poems  at  the  same  time.  Other 
engravings  of  this  period  were  the  '  Views  in 
India,'  designed  by  Turner  from  Lieutenant 
White's  sketches  among  the  Himalayas.  Camp- 
bell neglected  to  pay  Turner,  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  going  to  sell  the  drawings  at  auc- 
tion, upon  which   the  artist   bought  them  back 
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for  twenty  gviineas  each,  either  to  avoid  having 
his  name  hawked  about  in  an  auction  room,  or 
else  to  aid  the  impecunious  poet. 

About  this  time  he  exhibited  the  '  Apollo  and 
Daphne  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe,'  a  brilliant  pict- 
ure of  '  Regulus  leaving  Rome  to  return  to 
Carthage,'  and  the  dark  and  stormy  scene,  'The 
Parting  of  Hero -and  Leander.'  The  next  Ex- 
hibition contained  his  *  Phryne  going  to  the 
Public  Baths  as  Venus,'  into  which  he  intro- 
duced the  group  of  Demosthenes  taunted  by 
^schines.  The  chief  pictures  of  this  date  were 
painted  for  Mr.  Munro,  and  represent  Ancient 
Italy  and  Modern  Italy,  grand  imaginative  com- 
positions, the  first  of  which  shows  the  banish- 
ment of  Ovid  from  Rome,  the  architectural  de- 
tails including  the  Sublician  Bridge  and  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Modern  Italy  is  repre- 
sented in  a  view  of  the  Campagna,  with  a  white 
hill-town,  a  religious  procession,  and  a  group  of 
pifferari.  A  year  later  he  exhibited  pictures  of 
Ancient  Rome  and  Modern  Rome,  the  first 
being  a  vast  and  dreamy  pile  of  palaces,  and 
Agrippina  landing  with  the  ashes  of  her  hus- 
band, Germanicus  ;  while  the  Modern  Rome 
was  a  view  of  the  ruined  Forum. 
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The  '  England  and  Wales '  was  discontinued 
in  1838,  having  been  a  losing  venture,  and  the 
copper-plates  and  stock  were  sold  to  balance  the 
accounts.  Bohn  offered  ;^2,8oo  for  them,  but 
they  were  bid  in  at  the  auction  by  Turner  him- 
self for  ;^3,ooo,  and  he  went  over  to  Bohn  and 
said  :  "  So,  sir,  you  were  going  to  buy  my 
*  England  and  Wales,'  to  sell  cheap,  I  suppose, 
—  make  umbrella  prints  of  them,  eh?  But  I 
have  taken  care  of  that.  No  more  of  my  plates 
shall  be  worn  to  shadows,"  Bohn  said  that  he 
did  not  want  the  plates,  but  the  stock  already 
printed ;  and,  calling  on  Turner  the  next  morn- 
ing, offered  him  ;^2,5oo  for  the  books  and 
engravings,  leaving  the  coppers  and  copyright 
to  the  artist.  But  Turner  refused  to  sell  the 
stock  for  less  than  ;i^3,ooo,  and  so  the  interview 
was  fruitless,  and  the  engravings  remained  in 
his  house  until  he  died,  mouldering  away  and 
falUng  to  pieces.  No  attempt  was  made  either  to 
preserve  or  to  sell  them,  and  the  large  sum  of 
money  which  they  might  have  brought  was  lost 
by  neglect  of  interest. 

At  this  time  Passavant,  the  German  painter 
and  critic,  said  of  Turner  :    "  This  artist  is  de- 
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cidedly  the  most  talented  of  all  the  living  land- 
scape-painters;  but  such  is  his  extravagance  of 
effect,  and  total  neglect  of  all  form,  that  the 
English,  though  great  admirers  of  his  genius, 
are  seldom  found  willing  to  purchase  his  works." 
Dr.  Waagen,  another  German  critic,  expressed 
the  following  opinion  :  "  Turner  was  a  man  of 
marvelous  genius,  occupying  some  such  place 
among  the  English  landscape-painters  of  our 
day  as  Byron  among  the  modern  English  poets. 
In  point  of  fact,  no  landscape-painter  has  yet 
appeared  with  such  versatility  of  talent." 
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Fading  Pictures.  — Middle-Class  Patrons.  —  The  Beaumont  Party. 
— '  The  Old  Timiraire^  —  '  The  Slave  Ship.'  —  Portraits  of 
Turner. —  "  Modern  Painters."  —  Last  Works. 

Turner's  later  pictures  were  filled  with  ethe- 
reality and  prismatic  brilliancy,  with  white 
grounds,  warm  foregrounds,  and  a  labored  at- 
tempt to  compass  a  dreamy  grandeur  by  floods 
of  light.  Even  Ruskin  says  that  the  pictures 
of  his  last  five  years  are  of  "wholly  inferior 
value,"  with  unsatisfactory  foliage,  chalky  faces, 
and  general  indications  of  feebleness  of  hand. 
But  nearly  all  these  later  works  are  now  scarcely 
more  than  ghosts,  such  deteriorating  changes 
have  passed  upon  them,  from  several  causes. 
"  Their  effects  were  either  attained  by  so  light 
glazing  of  one  color  over  another  that  the  up- 
per color,  in  a  year  or  two,  sank  entirely  into 
its  ground,  and  was  seen  no  more ;  or  else  by 
the  stirring  and  kneading  together  of  colors 
chemically  discordant,  which  gathered  into  an- 
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gry  spots ;  or  else  by  laying  in  liquid  tints  with 
too  much  vehicle  in  them,  which  cracked  as  they 
dried,  or  solid  tints  with  too  little  vehicle  in 
them,  which  dried  into  powder  and  fell  off;  or 
painting  the  whole  on  an  ill-prepared  canvas, 
from  which  the  picture  peeled  like  the  bark  from 
a  birch-tree  ;  or  using  a  wrong  white,  which 
turned  black,  or  a  wrong  red,  which  turned 
gray,  or  a  wrong  yellow,  which  turned  brown." 
The  great  critic  adds  that  Turner's  pictures 
were  never  seen  in  their  perfection  a  month 
after  they  were  completed,  so  rapid  was  the 
process  of  deterioration.  In  view  of  this  tech- 
nical unskillfulness,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  Ruskin  could  have  included  him  in  even 
his  singularly  selected  group  of  the  seven  su- 
preme colorists,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Veronese,  Correggio,   Reynolds,   and  Turner. 

Turner's  patrons  were  found  among  the  great 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Northern  and 
Midland  England,  and  not  among  the  nobility. 
Art  seemed  to  have  been  paralyzed  among  the 
upper  classes,  leaving  to  the  great  middle  class 
the  duty  and  pleasure  of  its  cultivation.  The 
condition   of   affairs  in   the  age  of   the   Stuarts 
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was  clearly  reversed  under  the  later  Guelphs. 
It  has  been  stated,  and  not  without  some  ap- 
pearance of  justice,  that  the  neglect  with  which 
the  British  nobility  treated  Turner  was  due  to 
their  great  attachment,  at  that  time,  to  the  works 
and  manner  of  Claude  Lorraine.  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  an  amateur  artist,  was  then  the  ora- 
cle of  the  fashionable  art-patrons,  and  he  had 
such  an  intense  admiration  for  Claude  that  he 
used  to  carry  one  of  his  pictures  on  every  jour- 
ney. Turner  felt  keenly  that  he  was  slighted  in 
behalf  of  one  whom  he  considered  far  inferior, 
and  began  a  war  upon  Claude's  works  which  he 
carried  even  beyond  the  grave. 

Constable  used  to  spit  with  disgust  at  sight  of 
some  of  Turner's  pictures,  and  said,  after  testing 
them  with  a  diminishing  glass,  that  his  works 
were  only  large  water-colors.  The  two  artists 
had  many  a  lively  skirmish,  at  the  Academy 
meetings  and  elsewhere,  and  Turner  withstood 
his  antagonist  handsomely.  Wilkie,  who  used 
to  tease  the  master  about  his  titles,  calling  him 
R.  A.  P.  P.,  at  one  time  fell  so  completely  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Beaumont  clique  that 
he  said  that  Turner  was  "getting  into  a  weak 
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and  vapid  tone  of  painting  ; "  whereupon  the 
two  great  artists  had  a  serious  quarrel.  Turner 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  critics  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont's  party,  who  sneered  at  his  manner 
as  "the  white  and  yellow  school."  The  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford,  and  the  Earls  of  Egremont,  Es- 
sex, Harewood,  and  Yarborough  were  his  chief 
patrons    among   the   lords. 

At  first  Turner's  pictures  found  no  purchas- 
ers, and  were  returned  from  the  Exhibitions  to 
his  studio  unsold,  until  the  wealthy  midland 
manufacturers  began  to  bid  for  them.  Their 
prices  have  risen  steadily  and  rapidly,  and  the 
works  are  now  worth  quadruple  what  they  once 
were,  and  even  higher  rates  are  paid  for  many 
of  them.  Some  idea  of  this  appreciation  in 
value  may  be  seen  in  the  record  of  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Bicknell's  collection,  in  1863,  when  ten  of 
Turner's  pictures,  which  had  been  bought  tor 
£3,7^9,  were  sold  for  £i'j,og4. 

James  Lennox,  of  New  York,  sent  a  request 
to  Leslie  to  buy  one  of  Turner's  pictures  for 
him  for  ;i{^5oo.  When  the  artist  was  asked  if 
he  would  let  a  picture  go  to  America,  he  said, 
"No;   they  won't   come   up  to  the   scratch,"  — 
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alluding  to  his  high  prices ;  but  when  the  com- 
mission was  declared,  Leslie  was  given  the 
choice  of  three  pictures.  He  took  the  '  Sunset 
View  of  Staffa,'  and  sent  it  to  New  York  ;  but 
Mr.  Lennox  wrote  back  to  express  his  disap- 
pointment, and  to  say  that  he  could  not  write 
to  Turner  about  it.  The  latter  sent  word  tp 
Lennox,  anent  his  complaint  that  the  picture 
was  indistinct  :  "You  should  tell  him  that  indis- 
tinctness is  my  forte."  In  the  course  of  time 
the  American  purchaser  grew  to  like  his  picture 
very  much,  and  on  his  next  visit  to  London  he 
bought  another  of  these  indistinct  compositions. 
Turner  always  disliked  to  part  with  his  pictures, 
which  he  likened  to  dear  children,  and  doubt- 
less felt  still  more  reluctant  to  have  them  sent 
to  America,  where  he  could  never  see  them 
again.  Meissonier  has  this  feeling  to  an  exag- 
gerated degree,  and  publicly  expresses  his  sor- 
row when  any  of  his  pictures  are  sent  beyond 
the  Atlantic. 

Turner  was  peculiarly  English  in  his  love  for 
the  navy,  and  had  such  a  strong  nautical  taste 
that  he  spared  neither  time  nor  hardship  to 
study    the    great    wooden    walls    of    the    island 
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kingdom.  Cheap  and  rough  trips  with  the 
mariners  of  the  Thames,  and  venturous  cruises 
on  coasting  vessels  and  smugglers,  taught  him 
the  mechanism  of  ships  and  their  varying  mo- 
tions, while  they  imparted^  a  certain  nautical 
looseness  to  his  manners  and  morals.  The 
noblest  work  of  the  marine  class  was  '  The 
Old  Temeraire,''  which  the  artist  prized  above 
all  his  other  productions,  and  Ruskin  called  the 
last  picture  which  he  executed  with  entire  and 
perfect  power. 

The  line-of-battle  ship  Temeraire  was  built  at 
Chatham  in  1798,  and  bore  the  British  flag 
proudly  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Trafalgar,  where 
she  ran  between  and  captured  the  French  frig- 
ates Redoubtable  and  Foiigeiix,  firing  tremen- 
dous broadsides  into  both  vessels.  One  day, 
when  Turner  and  a  party  of  brother-artists  were 
going  down  the  Thames,  they  met  the  Temeraire, 
condemned  to  be  dismantled,  being  towed  to 
her  last  moorings,  at  Deptford,  by  a  little  steam- 
tug.  "  There 's  a  fine  subject.  Turner,"  said 
Stanfield  ;  and  the  hint  was  quickly  taken.  The 
sailors  called  her  " The  Fighting  Temeraire"  and 
the  artist  adopted  this  title,  and  was  moved  to 
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tears  when  the  historians'  accounts  proved  that 
she  was  not  the  most  heroic  of  British  ships, 
and  he  was  forced  to  change  the  name  to  'The 
Old  Temeraire.^  (One  of  the  new  British  iron- 
clads now  bears  this  honored  name.) 

The  scene  is  laid  at  sunset,  when  the  smoul- 
dering red  light  is  vividly  reflected  on  the  river, 
and  contrasts  with  the  quiet  gray  and  pearly 
tints  about  the  low-hung  moon.  The  vast  and 
majestic  old  ship  looms  upward  through  these 
changing  lights,  bathed  by  their  splendor,  and 
seeming  like  a  battle-scarred  warrior  borne  to- 
ward the  grave.  .This  noble  and  pathetic  pict- 
ure was  sought  by  Lennox,  of  New  York,  and 
other  purchasers,  but  the  artist  refused  to  sell 
it  at  any  price,  and  finally  bequeathed  it  to  the 
nation. 

The  pictures  exhibited  in  1840  were  the  'Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,'  two  Venetian  scenes,  and 
two  marines ;  and  the  famous  '  Slavers  throw- 
ing overboard  the  Dead  and  Dying,  Typhoon 
coming  on,'  which  is  now  in  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  the  Fine  Arts.  "I  think  the  noblest 
sea  that  Turner  has  ever  painted,  and,  if  so, 
the   noblest   certainly   ever   painted    by  man,   is 
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that  of  'The  Slave  Ship,'  the  chief  Acad- 
emy picture  of  the  Exhibition  of  1840.  It  is 
a  sunset  on  the  Atlantic,  after  prolonged  storm ; 
but  the  storm  is  partially  lulled,  and  the  torn 
and  streaming  rain  clouds  are  moving  in  scar- 
let lines  to  lose  themselves  in  the  hollow  of  the 
night.  The  whole  surface  of  sea  included  in 
the  picture  is  divided  into  two  ridges  of  enor- 
mous swell,  not  high  nor  local,  but  a  low,  broad 
heaving  of  the  whole  ocean,  like  the  lifting  of 
its  bosom  by  deep-drawn  breath  after  the  tor- 
ture of  the  storm.  Between  these  two  ridges 
the  fire  of  the  sunset  falls  along  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  dyeing  it  with  an  awful  but  glorious 
light,  the  intense  and  lurid  splendor  which  burns 
like  gold  and  bathes  like  blood." 

In  1 841  John  Gilbert  made  a  surreptitious 
portrait  oj.  Turner,  as  he  sat  on  his  box  fin- 
ishing a  picture,  awkwardly  dressed  and  coarse 
in  feature,  and  rapidly  scumbling  over  one  of 
his  painted  sun-bursts.  Several  other  likenesses, 
now  in  existence,  were  taken  in  the  same  fur- 
tive manner,  but  Turner  did  not  wish  to  have  his 
portrait  made  public,  believing  that  he  was  so 
homely  that  the  sale  of  his  pictures  would  be 
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ruined  thereby.  Mulready  sketched  him  as  an 
angry  debater  in  the  Academy  Council,  furious 
with  disappointment.  Chalon  drew  his  crimson 
face,  high  brows,  and  Uttle  gray-bkie  eyes. 
Charles  Turner  made  a  faithful  picture  from 
many  careful  memoranda,  scrupulously  display- 
ing his  quaint  costume  and  figure.  Landseer 
painted  a  clever  and  successful  portrait,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  ruined.  Linnel  drew  his 
features  from  memory,  after  meeting  him  at 
several  dinner-parties,  where  the  host  placed 
the  two  men  opposite  each  other.  The  Count 
d'Orsay  made  a  caricature  of  him  (in  185 1),  at- 
tending an  evening  party,  and  evidently  not  far 
from  death's  door. 

Trimmer  said  that  his  eyes  were  fine  and  in- 
telligent, dark -blue  or  mazarine,  somewhat  heavy, 
except  while  animated,  when  they  became  round, 
glaring,  and  bull-like.  Other  friends  described 
him  as  "having  a  red  Jewish  face  with  staring 
bluish-gray  eyes,  and  the  smallest  and  dirtiest 
hands  on  record.  His  complexion  was  very 
coarse  and  weather-beaten ;  his  cuticle  that  of 
a  stage-coachman,  or  an  old  man-of-war  boat- 
swain.    It  was  as  tough  as  the  skin  of  a  rhinoc- 
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eros,  and  red  as  the  shell  of  a  boiled  lobster." 
Peter  Cunningham  says  :  "  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  far  from  engaging.  He  was  short, 
stout,  and  bandy-legged,  with  a  red,  pimply 
face,  imperious  and  covetous  eyes.  Sir  Will- 
iam Allan  was  accustomed  to  describe  him  as 
a  Dutch  skipper."  A  tavern-keeper  in  the  Juras 
characterized  Turner  as  "  a  rough,  clunisy  man ; 
and  you  may  know  him  by  his  always  having  a 
pencil  in  his  hand."  A  Keswick  guide  spoke 
of  him  as  spending  several  days  in  painting  a 
single  bit  of  rock  in  the  forest,  with  materials 
not  worth  half  a  .crown,  but  he  "  was  not  shabby 
himsel'."  At  one  time  he  broke  a  tendon  achil- 
les,  while  out  on  a  sketching  climb,  and  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  he  limped  badly. 

His  dress  was  careless,  and  often  dirty,  with 
sleeves  long  enough  to  hide  his  hands,  a  velvet 
collar,  and  a  bright  red  or  blue  waistcoat.  He 
wore  a  hat  with  the  nap  carefully  brushed  the 
wrong  way,  short  black  gaiters,  a  stiff  black 
satin  stock  with  its  ends  fastened  by  a  coral 
pin,  and  sometimes  a  long  white  tie.  Leslie 
says  that  "he  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
captain  of  a  river  steamer,  at  first  sight." 
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Turner's  inseparable  companion  was  an  old 
faded  umbrella,  which  he  carried  in  all  weath- 
ers and  to  all  places.  It  was  ingeniously  con- 
trived with  a  l;ollow  stick,  detachable  from  the 
ribs  and  covering,  and  capable  of  elongation 
by  jointed  sections,  so  that  he  always  had  a 
fishing-pole  convenient  to  his  hand.  Another 
companion  was  a  small  valise,  whose  key  he 
guarded  with  jealous  care,  and  no  one  ever 
learned  its  contents.  In  his  traveling-box, 
found  in  the  studio  after  his  death,  were  vol- 
umes of  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts  "  and  Izaak 
Walton,  and  a  translation  of.  Horace,  with  a 
venerable  red  morocco  pocket-book,  brushes, 
pencils,  and  a  card  of  cakes  of  water-colors, 
worn  away  in  the  centre. 

Turner's  later  period  was  at  its  full  maturity 
in  1841,  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing  but  marvel- 
ous bursts  of  vivid  color  would  satisfy  his  dim- 
ming eyes.  His  exhibited  works  were  Glaucus 
and  Scylla,  from  Ovid  ;  the  Dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity;  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  Prince  Albert 
of  Coburg's  Castle  of  Rosenau ;  the  Depositing 
of  Bellini's  three  Pictures  in  the  Redentore 
Church,    at   Venice  ;    and    two   vivid   Venetian 
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themes,  the  Giudecca  and  the  Ducal  Palace. 
An  eminent  German  critic  has  demonstrated 
that  when  Turner  was  composing  these  pyro- 
technical  works  he  must  have  been  color-blind  : 
and  an  English  critic  characterizes  the  pictures 
of  these  later  years  as  dreams,  challenges,  theo- 
ries, experiments,  and  absurdities,  with  coloring 
ranging  from  insanity  to  imbecility,  and  figures 
generally  contemptible. 

In  the  year  1843  Turner  made  a  series  of 
sketches  about  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  the 
St.  Gothard  Pass,  full  of  detail  and  subtlety, 
extraordinary  colors  and  profound  suggestions. 
Ruskin  calls  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Valley  of 
Goldau  "  the  last  drawings  which  Turner  ever 
made  with  unabated  power,"  and  likens  the  one 
to  Dante's  Afalebolge,  and  the  other  to  his  loco  al- 
pestro.  At  the  Academy  he  exhibited  this  year 
tv.u  Venetian  pictures,  the  Camoo  Santo  and 
the  Dogana ;  a  Snow-Storm,  with  a  steamboat 
off  a  harbor's  mouth,  making  signals,  in  shal- 
low water,  and  going  by  the  lead  ;  Peace,  a 
Burial  at  Sea ;  and  War,  the  Exile  and  the 
Rock-Limpet.  This  latter  was  a  subtle  alle- 
gory, directed   to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and 
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filled  with  scarlet  phantasmagoria.  The  preced- 
ing picture  was  an  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  the  Scottish  artist,  who  had  re- 
cently died  on  shipboard,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sea  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  death  of  this  old 
friend  and  brother-professional  deeply  touched 
the  master,  who  was  already  far  into  the  win- 
ter of  his  years.  His  power  of  sight  and  ac- 
curacy of  touch  were  rapidly  failing,  and  noth- 
ing availed  to  arrest  the  decadence,  when  he 
should  follow  his  old  comrade.  So  dark  and 
funereal  are  the  tints  of  '  The  Burial  at  Sea ' 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  painted  on  crape, 
and  the  sails  of  the  steamer  are  not  grimy,  but 
jet  black.  Stanfield  found  fault  with  these  sails, 
and  Turner  answered  :  "  I  only  wish  I  had  any 
color   to   paint   them   blacker." 

The  snow-storm  picture  was  the  first  great 
painting  in  which  falling  snow  was  represented, 
and  depicted  a  storm  which  the  artist  observed 
from  the  Ariel,  off  Harwich.  "  Soapsuds  and 
whitewash,"  the  critics  called  it,  and  the  vexed 
master  cried  out  to  Ruskin :  "  Soapsuds  and 
whitewash  !  What  would  they  have  ?  I  wonder 
what  they  think  the  sea  's  like  !     I  wish  they  'd 
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been  in  it."  The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  said 
that  Turner  told  him  that  he  was  lashed  to  the 
mast  for  four  hours,  studying  this  great  storm, 
not  expecting  to  survive  it,  but  determined  to 
make  a  correct  record  if  he  did. 

The  noblest  eulogium  which  artist  ever  had 
was  bestowed  on  Turner  in  Ruskin's  "Modern 
Painters,"  whose  first  volume  appeared  in  1843, 
exalting  the  English  artist  to  spheres  of  inef- 
fable light,  while  unjustly  depressing  Claude, 
Salvator,  and  even  the  majestic  Raphael  him- 
self. All  England  was  moved  to  gaze  upon 
Turner's  w^orks,  and  forced  to  admire  them, 
when  praised  in  the  splendid  diapason  and  fer- 
vid rhapsodies  of  Ruskin's  sentences  ;  and  the 
new  Pre-Raphaelite  school  arose  to  fame  on  the 
wings  of  popular  enthusiasm,  when  the  eloquent 
author  certified  that  it  bore  the  sign-manual  of 
Turner's  precepts.  This  great  exposition  of 
the  new  manner  in  art  extended  to  five  vol- 
umes, —  the  title  "  Modern  Painters "  having 
been  substituted,  for  commercial  reasons,  for 
Ruskin's  original  title,  "Turner  and  the  An- 
cients." 

Turner  once    remarked  that    "Ruskin  knows 
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a  great  deal  more  about  my  pictures  than  I 
do.  He  puts  things  into  my  head,  and  points 
out  meanings  in  tliem  that  I  never  intended." 
Ruskin  himself  says  :  "  My  own  admiration  of 
him  was  wild  in  enthusiasm ;  but  it  gave  him 
no  ray  of  pleasure  ;  he  could  not  make  me,  at 
that  time,  understand  his  main  meanings.  He 
loved  me,  but  cared  nothing  for  what  I  said, 
and  was  always  trying  to  hinder  me  from  writ- 
ing, because  it  gave  pain  to  his  fellow-artists. 
To  the  praise  of  other  persons  he  gave  not 
even  the  acknowledgment  of  this  sad  affec- 
tion." Many  of  Turner's  friends  say  that  Rus- 
kin killed  Turner,  since  his  book  increased  the 
artist's  fame  immeasurably,  and  brought  society 
upon  him,  thus  forcing  a  radical  change  in  his 
habits. 

In  summer  Turner  frequently  visited  Margate, 
taking  the  Saturday  steamer,  and  spending  most 
of  his  time  hanging  over  the  stern  to  watch  the 
sunlight  and  the  turbulent  water  of  the  vessel's 
wake.  At  dinner-time  he  would  open  his  lunch- 
box  of  cold  meat,  and  beg  a  clean  plate  or  a  hot 
potato  from  some  one,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  waiters.     In  1843,  when  Ruskin  was  herald- 
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ing  him  as  the  apostle  of  Nature,  he  was  seen 
on  the  Margate  steamer  eating  shrimps  out  of 
a  great  red  handkerchief  laid  across  his  knees. 
The  narrator  adds  :  "  An  apostle,  surely,  in  the 
strangest  guise." 

In  1844  the  London  wits  began  to  assail  Turn- 
er's works,  and  "  Punch  "  fairly  sparkled  with 
cruel  badinage  at  the  old  master's  expense. 
Gilbert  a  Beckett  and  Thackeray  joined  in  mak- 
ing fun  of  his  works,  the  former  asserting  that 
he  mixed  his  colors  on  the  canvas,  or  pelted 
it  with  eggs,  and  that  his  '  Masaniello  '  was  '  a 
lobster  salad.'  The  indignant  Ruskin  wrote 
thus :  "  To  censure,  Turner  was  acutely  sen- 
sitive ;  owing  to  his  natural  kindness  he  felt  it 
for  himself  or  for  others,  not  as  criticism,  but 
as  cruelty.  He  knew  that,  however  little  his 
higher  power  could  be  seen,  he  had  at  least 
done  as  much  as  ought  to  have  saved  him  from 
wanton  insult  ;  and  the  attacks  upon  him  in  his 
later  years  were  to  him  not  merely  contemptible 
in  their  ignorance,  but 'amazing  in  their  ingrati- 
tude. ''A  man  may  be  weak  in  his  age,'  he  said 
to  me  once,  at  the  time  when  he  felt  he  was 
dying,  '  but  jou  should  not  tell  him  so.'  " 
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In  1843  1^6  painted  three  vivid  Venetian  pict- 
ures, one  of  which,  '  The  Sim  of  Venice  Going 
to  Sea,'  vi^as  a  representation  of  a  handsome 
little  vessel  sailing  gayly  out  into  a  gathering 
storm.  Two  contrasted  and  powerful  composi- 
tions were  the  *  Light  and  Color,  or  the  Morn- 
ing of  the  Deluge,'  and  '  Shade  and  Darkness, 
or  the  Evening  of  the  Deluge.'  Another  pict- 
ure, 'The  Opening  of  the  Walhalla,'  illustrated 
the  dedication  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ger- 
man fame,  near  Ratisbon,  in  1842,  and  was  sent 
as  a  present  to  King  Louis  of  Bavaria.  The 
sovereign  was  unable  to  comprehend  this  fervid 
composition,  and  had  the  picture  packed  up 
and  returned  to  the  painter. 

Hamniersley  visited  the  Turner  Gallery,  in 
1844,  on  the  invitation  of  its  owner,  and  rev- 
erently describes  the  master's  shambling  gait, 
loose  dress,  ragged  hair,  and  penetrating  eyes. 
The  gallery  was  a  littered  and  chaotic  scene, 
with  many  pictures  leaning  against  the  wall, 
covered  with  unclean  cloths  ;  and  the  taciturn 
artist  led  his  guest  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
glowing  paintings,  describing  their  chief  traits. 
•    Calcott  died  this  year,  and  Hammersley,  who 
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was  visiting  the  Turner  Gallery  when  the  news 
came,  describes  how  the  great  master  excused 
himself  from  his  company,  and  went  out  in 
tears.  He  had  been  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
the  deceased  artist,  and  once  said  of  one  of 
Calcott's  Thames  views,  which  had  been  painted 
for  ^200  :  "  Had  I  been  deputed  to  set  a  value 
upon  that  picture,  I  should  have  awarded  a 
thousand  guineas." 

Among  Turner's  later  works,  some  of  them 
bred  in  the  murky  twilight  of  decadence,  were 
three  Venetian  scenes  and  three  Dutch  marine 
views,  together  with  the  marvelous  '  Rain, 
Steam,  and  Speed,'  in  which  a  train  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  is  seen  dashing  through 
a  blinding  storm.  The  years  1845  and  1846 
witnessed  the  production  of  six  Venetian  pict- 
ures and  three  scenes  in  whaling  voyages,  with 
the  fantasies  entitled  '  Queen  Mab's  Grotto,' 
'The  Hero  of  a  Hundred  Fights,'  'Undine 
and  Masaniello,'  and  'The  Angel  Standing  in 
the  Sun.'  Turner's  last  journey  to  Switzerland 
was  made  in  1845,  when  he  executed  many 
fresh  sketches,  including  fourteen  in  and  about 
Fribourg. 
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The  master  never  grew  weary  in  his  search 
after  knowledge  in  matters  pertaining  to  art. 
In  1847  he  made  many  visits  to  the  rooms 
of  Mayall,  the  daguerreotyper,  to  study  the  new 
processes,  and  to  observe  the  curious  effects 
of  light  in  the  instruments.  He  had  his  pict- 
ure taken  many  times,  and  became  such  an 
habitue  of  the  rooms  that  a  regular  chair  was 
fixed  for  him.  He  gave  himself  out  to  be  a 
master  in  chancery,  and  was  not  detected  for 
two  years,  after  which,  although  the  flattered 
Mayall  offered  him  still  greater  attentions,  he 
never  visited   the   rooms   again. 

In  his  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his 
annual  Christmas  goose-pie  from  Mr.  Fawkes, 
in  1849,  he  recounted  the  destruction  wrought 
at  Rome  by  Oudinot's  siege,  and  closed  thus  : 
"  I  am  sorrry  to  say  my  health  is  much  on  the 
wane.  I  cannot  bear  the  same  fatigue,  or  have 
the  same  bearing  against  it,  I  formerly  had ; 
but  time  and  tide  stop  not." 

The  fantastic  flurries  of  the  preceding  five 
years  were  succeeded  in  1850  by  a  group  of  clas- 
sical subjects,  four  pictures  of  the  period  of  de- 
cadence, representing   scenes    from   the   life  of 
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^neas  and  the  legends  of  Carthage.  The 
light  key  in  which  the  color-blmd  master 
worked  during  his  last  decade  was  adopted  by 
many  of  the  English  landscape-painters,  and 
resulted  in  a  group  of  thin  and  chalky  pict- 
ures, devoid  of  depth  and  richness.  Wilkie* 
alone  had  ventured  to  protest,  at  an  earlier  day, 
saying  :  "  If  we  are  on  the  right  road,  then  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Italian  and  British 
schools  have  all  been  wrong." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

»  Turner's   Character.  —  Seclusion.  —  Petworth.  —  Chantrey  and  Jones. 
—  Varnishing  Days. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  discussion  of 
tlie  central  fact  in  the  Hfe  of  Turner,  as  viewed 
through  the  golden  haze  of  Ruskin's  key-note 
sentence  :  "  Imagine  what  it  was  for  a  man  to 
live  seventy  years  in  this  hard  world,  with  the 
kindest  heart  and  the  noblest  intellect  of  his 
time,  and  never  to  meet  with  a  single  word  or 
ray  of  sympathy,  until  he  felt  himself  sinking 
into  the  grave."  Believing  that  English  prose 
means  the  same  in  Boston  as  in  London,  and 
that  Turner's  biographers  have  not  been  un- 
conscionable libelers,  we  are  forced  to  look 
at  such  a  statement  with  blank  amazement  and 
doubt.  "  The  kindest  heart  "  !  when  all  ac- 
counts and  a  hundred  anecdotes  show  that 
Turner  inherited  and  but  little  ameliorated  the 
narrow  traits  of  the  Maiden-Lane  baiber  and 
his  waspish  wife.      "  The  noblest   genius  "  !    m 
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a  period  which  produced  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler, Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  Napoleon  and 
Wellington,  Walter  Scott  and  Wordsworth, 
Daniel  Webster  and  Hawthorne,  Humboldt 
and  Faraday.  "  Never  to  meet  with  a  single 
word  or  ray  of  sympathy  "  !  when  Ruskin  him- 
self boasts  of  ten  years  of  "  familiar  inter- 
course "  with  him,  and  that  meant  exaggerated 
hero-worship ;  when  Jones  and  Trimmer,  and 
Munro  and  Chantrey,  and  a  host  of  others 
were  devoted  to  a  loving  attendance  on  his 
whims  and  wants  ;  when  Devonshire  and  Scot- 
land received  him  with  enthusiastic  ovations ; 
when  Petworth  and  Lowther  Castle  and  Font- 
hill  Abbey  opened  their  hospitable  gates  to 
entertain  him  ;  when  Scott  and  Campbell, 
Rogers  and  Moore,  did  him  honor  j  when  the 
Royal  Academy  supported  him  with  almost 
unbroken  ranks  j  when  he  refused  fabulous 
prices  for  his  works,  and  accumulated  an  im- 
mense fortune ;  when  Ruskin  and  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  eulogized  him  as  no  other  artist 
was  ever  praised  before.  Not  only  admiration 
and  profit  and  honor  grew  thickly  about  his 
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path,    but    also   the   warmest    personal    interest 

and  sympathy,  in  words  and  in  deeds. 

It  is  not  that  the  intense  near  light  of  the 
critical  nineteenth  century  has  made  his  wrong- 
headedness  so  clear,  and  exhibited  the  commer- 
cial pettiness  of  his  dealings  so  unreservedly, 
that  he  thus  stands  at  a  disadvantage  before 
his  age.  In  the  same  light  Overbeck  appears 
as  a  new  Fra  Angelico,  Millais  as  a  chivalrous 
pioneer  in  new  fields  of  art,  and  Allston  as  a 
lofty-souled  Christian  gentleman,  never  dis- 
crediting his  sweet  and  refined  culture.  But 
Turner,  without  his  pencil,  is  almost  a  Ther- 
sites  ;   with  it,  he  is  an  Apollo. 

Unfortunate  in  the  traits  which  he  inherited 
from  his  parents,  and  equally  so  in  his  defect- 
ive education,  poor  Turner  was  handicapped 
before  he  had  fairly  entered  the  race,  and  his 
ignoble  traits  were  suffered  to  gain  the  mastery. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  ruling  motive,  his 
life  was  devoted  to  a  ceaseless  drudgery  on 
behalf  of  art,  and  its  consummation  was  radi- 
ant with  success.  Though  wealth  and  honors 
flowed  in  like  a  river,  he  was  unhappy,  soli- 
tary, and   by  his   own    election    narrow.      This 
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rare  coiner  of  sunsets  and  master  of  the  waves 
was  locked  within  himself  by  a  perverse  spirit, 
and  could  not  feel  the  -rapture  of  an  empire's 
applause,  though  it  swelled  and  surged  about 
him.  For  his  glowing  works  (while  they  last) 
we  may  cherish  the  loftiest  enthusiasm ;  for  the 
man  himself,  giiarda  e  passa. 

Ruskin  thus  illuminates  his  friend's  charac- 
ter :  "  He  had  a  heart  as  intensely  kind  and 
as  nobly  true  as  God  ever  gave  to  one  of  his 
creatures.  .  .  .  Having  known  Turner  for  ten 
years,  and  that  during  the  period  of  his  life 
when  the  highest  qualities  of  his  mind  were  in 
many  respects  diminished,  and  when  he  was 
suffering  most  from  the  evil-speaking  of  the 
world,  I  never  heard  him  say  one  depreciat- 
ing word  of  living  man  or  man's  work.  I  never 
saw  him  look  an  unkind  or  blameful  look. 
I  never  saw  him  let  pass,  without  some  sor- 
rowful remonstrance  or  endeavor  at  mitigation, 
a  blameful  word  spoken  by  another.  Of  no 
man  but  Turner  whom  I  have  ever  known 
could  I  say  this  ;  and  of  this  kindness  and 
truth  came,  I  repeat,  all  his  highest  power ; 
and  all  his  failure  and  error,  deep  and  strange, 
came  of  his  faithlessness ^ 
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From  his  earliest  days,  when  he  had  painted 
in  rigid  seclusion  in  his  little  bedroom,  Turner 
always  worked  alone,  ■irefusing  to  be  watched, 
and  locking  the  door  of  his  painting-room 
He  concealed  the  methods  by  which  he  gainec 
such  breadth  and  depth  in  water-colors  ;  yet  re- 
vealed all  his  processes  to  a  struggling  artist 
at  Edinburgh,  at  a  time  when  some  of  his  se- 
crets had  a  great  value. 

Mr.  Gillott,  the  great  pen-maker,  once  forced 
an  entrance  to  the  studio  in  Queen  Anne 
Street,  pushing  the  irate  housekeeper  aside, 
and  meeting  the  amazed  artist's  first  attack 
with  the  announcement  that  he  had  come  to 
buy  pictures.  When  Turner  gruffly  declined  to 
treat  with  him,  he  calmly  rejoined :  "  Have 
you  ever  seen  our  Birmingham  pictures,  Mr. 
Turner?"  To  which  the  answer  came  :  "  Never 
'eard  of  'em."  Gillott  drew  from  his'  pocket  a 
packet  of  Birmingham  bank-notes,  amounting  to 
about  ;^5,ooo,  and  showed  them.  "  Mere  paper," 
growled  the  artist.  "  To  be  bartered  for  mere 
canvas,"  rejoined  the  pen-maker.  "You  're  a 
rum  fellow,"  answered  Turner,  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate his  practical  visitor.     And  the  negotia- 
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tions  which  ensued  resulted  in  the  exchange  of 
the  ;^5,ooo  for  several  of  the  pictures  in  the 
studio. 

Britton  once  gained  entrance  to  the  painting- 
room,  ostensibly  to  see  about  some  drawings  for 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  really  to  spy  out  the 
secrets  of  the  jealously-guarded  den.  Turner 
covered  his  works  instantly,  and  when  the  vis- 
itor said,  "  I  've  come  to  see  the  drawings 
for  the  Earl,"  he  answered,  "  You  shan't  see 
'em."  "  Is  that  the  answer  I  am  to  take  back 
to  his  Lordship  ?  "  said  Britton.  "  Yes,"  an- 
swered Turner ;  "  and  mind  that  next  time  you 
come  through  the  shop,  and  not  up  the  back 
way.  I  allow  no  one  to  come  here."  At  other 
times  he  was  annoyed  by  people  who  came  to 
watch  him  while  sketching,  and  he  circum- 
vented such  spectators  by  hiring  a  post-chaise, 
and  drawing  from  its  window. 

The  element  of  mysteriousness  which  he 
sought  to  convey  into  the  commonest  events 
of  life  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  annoyance  and 
misunderstanding.  About  his  age  he  was  very 
secretive,  and  given  to  misleading  inquirers, 
sometimes   bluntly  asserting   that   he  was   born 
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in  the  same  year  as  Napoleon,  and  again  set- 
ting other  times.  One  of  his  old  chums  said 
to  him  :  "  William,  your  birthday  can't  be  far 
off ;  when  is  it  ?  I  want  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  to  my  old  friend."  To  which  the  master 
growled:  "Ah!  never  mind  that;  leave  your 
old  friend  alone."  When  about  to  depart  on 
his  Continental  tours,  he  stole  away  like  a 
runaway  cashier,  and  concealed  all  his  tracks 
abroad.  Even  in  the  titles  of  his  pictures  he 
endeavored  to  puzzle  and  tease  the  public,  as 
he  also  effected  by  their  impenetrable  hazes 
and  incomprehensible  backgrounds. 

Turner  was  undeniably  suspicious  and  sen- 
sitive to  the  last  degree ;  but  he  considered  his 
fame  and  fortune  as  the  property  of  England, 
and  watched  their  increase  with  jealous  care. 
His  professional  rivals,  the  legacy-hunters,  and 
the  chatterers  of  the  clubs  were  making  com- 
mon cause  against  him,  and  he  manfully  op- 
posed them,  alone.  The  cumbersome  and  ob- 
scure drollery  in  which  he  delighted  was  often 
misinterpreted  as  meanness  or  malice ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  many  of  his  re- 
corded jokes  require  an  ingenious  commentator 
to  make  them  either  good  or  bad. 
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Some  of  his  quaint  remarks  are  well  worth 
quoting.  When  touching  the  proof  of  the  en- 
graving of  Wickliffe's  birth-place,  he  introduced 
a  broad  burst  of  light,  saying,  "That  is  the 
place  where  Wickliffe  was  born,  and  there  is 
the  light  of  the  glorious  Reformation."  "  But 
why  do  you  have  those  fluttering  geese  in  the 
foreground  ? "  queried  a  critic.  He  replied, 
"  Oh,  those  —  those  are  the  "old  superstitions 
which  the  light  of  the  Reformation  is  driving 
away !  "  Mrs.  Austin  once  said  to  him  :  "  I  find, 
Mr.  Turner,  that  in  copying  one  of  your  paint- 
ings touches  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  appear 
all  through  the  work."  To  which  he  answered  : 
"  Well,  don't  you  see  that  yourself  in  Nature  ? 
Because  if  you  don't,  Heaven  help  you  ! " 
When  they  were  proposing  to  have  frescoes 
in  the  new  Parliament  House,  he  objected, 
saying  that  "  Painting  can  never  show  her  nose 
in  company  with  Architecture  without  being 
snubbed." 

The  intense  assiduity  of  the  master  was  one 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  life,  and 
accounts  for  the  great  number  of  works  which 
he    executed.      He    often    asked    his    brother- 
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artists  if  they  ever  saw  the  sun  rise,  and  felt 
grieved  when  he  knew  of  their  wasting  time, 
such  profound  respect  had  he  for  the  profes- 
sion. Yet  he  said  that  art  was  the  most 
wretched  calling  to  which  a  man  could  turn, 
and  advised  people  against  it  in  his  letters ; 
professing  that  if  he  was  about  to  begin  life 
again  he  would  be  an  architect.  Doubtless 
his  architecture  would  have  been  classic,  for 
he  had  no  affection  for  the  Gothic.  Old 
Mrs.  Danby  said  that  he  used  to  rise  at  four 
in  the  morning,  and  set  to  work,  adding,  "  I 
never  saw  him  idle." 

Turner's  housekeeper  used  to  arrange  his 
palette,  which  was  a  plain,  square  bit  of  wood, 
with  a  hole  for  the  thumb.  He  did  not  grind 
colors,  but  rubbed  dry  colors  on  the  palette, 
with  cold-drawn  oil.  Every  day  a  new  set  of 
colors  was  mixed,  and  if  they  did  not  suit  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Danby,  "  Can't  you  set  a  palette 
better  than  this  ? "  Among  the  colors  found  in 
the  studio  after  his  death  were  ultramarine, 
cobalt,  smalt,  verditer,  flake  white,  blanc  d'ar- 
gent,  chrome  yellow,  raw  umber  and  other 
dark    earths,   gamboge    mixed  with    cold-drawn 
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linseed-oil,  rose  madder  mixed  with  wax,  and 
tar,  magilp,  spirit  varnish,  etc.  His  brushes 
were  very  short,  round  and  flat,  of  hog's 
bristles,  with  long  sables  for  rigging  and  other 
delicate  lines,  and  in  his  earlier  days  camel's 
hair  for  oil-paintings. 

Turner  rarely  sketched  in  oil,  because  he  us- 
ually made  the  colors  too  brown.  His  choice 
was  to  sketch  with  the  pencil,  writing  in  the 
various  colors  and  effects.  Many  of  his  outlines 
were  undecipherable  to  any  one  but  himself,  as 
he  used  to  boast.  Turner  disliked  to  draw  with 
a  pen,  because  it  would  sometimes  splutter.  He 
held  that  it  was  dangerous  to  mix  oils  with  wa- 
ter-colors, yet  did  so  freely  in  his  later  years.  In 
order  to  mark  the  faults  of  a  picture,  he  used  to 
stick  wafers  on  them.  One  vigilant  and  candid 
observer  says  that  "  he  preferred  to  spit  in  his 
powder  colors."  He  never  used  a  mahl-stick,  so 
sure  and  decided  was  his  touch ;  and  his  sketch- 
ing materials  were  very  rude,  often  consisting  of 
brushes  worn  away  to  single  hairs. 

His  out-door  sketches  were  made  quickly,  and 
the  details  were  usually  added  afterwards  in  his 
chamber,  since   he   had  a  horror   of    too   much 
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precision,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  "being  too 
mappy."  He  was  careful  to  carry  a  sponge  on 
his  excursions,  to  aid  him  in  forming  misty  and 
aerial  effects.  He  avoided  rhapsodies  about 
scenery,  but  sat  apart  from  comrades,  and 
worked  with  silent  and  absorbed  concentration. 
"  If  you  are  out  sketching,  and  feel  at  a  loss," 
said  he,  "  you  have  only  to  turn  round  or  walk 
a  few  paces  farther,  and  you  have  what  you 
want  before  you."  When  Munro  made  a  char- 
acterless sketch,  he  abruptly  remarked :  "  What 
are  you  in  search  of?  "  And  to  another,  who  had 
omitted  a  spire  in  drawing  a  village,  on  the 
plea  of  lack  of  time,  he  said :  "  You  should 
take  a  subject  more  suited  to  your  capacity." 

The  following  quotation  from  Ruskin  states 
a  fact  which  will,  perhaps,  be  new  to  most  ob- 
servers :  "  Every  quarter  of  an  inch  of  Turner's 
drawings  will  bear  magnifying;  and  much  of  the 
finer  work  in  them  can  hardly  be  traced,  except 
by  the  keenest  sight,  until  it  is  magnified.  In 
his  painting  of  '  Ivy  Bridge,'  the  veins  are 
drawn  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  not  three  lines 
in  diameter;  and  I  have  one  of  his  smaller 
drawings   of    '  Scarborough '    in    my    own    pos- 
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session  in  which  the  mussel  shells  on  the  beach 
are  rounded,  and  some  shown  as  shut,  some  as 
open,  though  none  are  as  large  as  the  letters 
of  this  type  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  man  who  was 
thought  to  belong  to  the  'dashing'  school,  lit 
erally  because  most  people  had  not  patience  01 
delicacy  of  sight  enough  to  trace  his  endless 
details."  But  Redgrave  —  a  calmer  critic  — 
speaks  of  Turner's  "too  great  generalization," 
and  argues  that  the  implements  which  he  used 
were  "  quite  incompatible  with  minute  comple- 
tion." 

Turner's  extraordinary  rapidity  and  memory 
are  thus  illustrated  by  Ruskin :  "  There  is  a 
drawing  in  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection  of  a  man- 
of-war  taking  in  stores,  ....  her  bows  to- 
wards the  spectator,  seen  in  sharp  perspective 
from  stem  to  stern,  with  all  her  port-holes, 
guns,  anchors,  and  lower  rigging  elaborately 
detailed.  There  are  two  ships  of  the  line  in 
the  middle  distance,  drawn  with  equal  precision, 
a  noble  breezy  sea  dancing  against  their  broad 
bows,  full  of  delicate  drawing  in  its  waves  ;  a 
store-ship  beneath  the  hull  of  the  larger  vessel, 
and    several    other    boats,   and    a   complicated, 
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cloudy  sky.  It  might  appear  no  small  exertion 
of  mind  to  draw  the  detail  of  all  this  shipping, 
down  to  the  smallest  ropes,  from  memory,  in 
the  drawing-room  of  a  mansion  in  the  middle 
of    Yorkshire,    even    if    considerable    time    had 

been  given  for  the  effort Turner  took 

a  piece  of  blank  paper  one  morning  after  break- 
fast, outlined  his  ships,  finished  the  drawing  in 
three  hours,  and  went  out  to  shoot." 

The  master  never  adhered  to  any  method  of 
coloring  very  long,  and  hoped  to  find  a  better 
one  than  his  own,  holding  that  the  old  masters 
excelled  in  this  regard.  In  his  later  years  he 
availed  himself  extensively  of  body  colors.  His 
skies  were  often  worked  over  many  times,  cobalt 
being  used  liberally,  though  at  Jones's  sugges- 
tion he  adopted  Prussian  blue,  and  smalt  was 
also  found  on  his  palette.  He  said  that  yel- 
low was  his  favorite  color,  "because  pictures 
want  color."  "  Bring  me  back  some  Naples 
yellow,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  who  asked  him 
what  he  could  do  for  him  in  Italy.  In  his  later 
works  he  used  the  quick-drying  copal  varnish,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  pictures;  and  made 
others    half    in    distemper,   which    disappeared 
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under  the  sponges  of  the  restorers.  Dangerous 
vegetable  colors  and  uncertain  vehicles  were 
also  employed,  so  that  his  skies  cracked  and 
darkened,  and  the  pictures  rapidly  deteriorated. 
One  of  the  most  careful  students  of  his  works 
has  expressed  a  fear  that  subsequent  ages  will 
have  to  turn  to  the  Liber  Studioriwi  as  the  only 
surviving  monument  of  the  master's  genius. 

He  had  a  mortal  horror  of  the  cheap  sale  of 
his  pictures,  believing  that  his  reputation  would 
thus  be  injured.  He  usually  attended  (or  sent 
agents  to)  the  sales  at  which  any  of  his  works 
were  to  be  put  up,  in  order  to  bid  them  in  if 
the  prices  were  low.  When  Green's  collection 
was  sold  at  auction,  the  Turner  pictures  were 
eagerly  bidden  for  by  a  red-cheeked  and  white- 
aproned  butcher's  boy,  who  ran  them  up  five 
guineas  at  a  time.  The  auctioneer  called  this 
lad  forward,  doubtless  to  rebuke  him,  but  he 
pulled  from  his  pocket  an  order  from  Turner 
himself,  with  instructions  how  to  bid.  When 
Robinson  offered  the  master  800  guineas  each 
for  two  pictures  which  he  held  at  ^1,000  each, 
he  cried  out  in  fury :  '•  No !  I'd  rather  keep 
them  for  my  winding-sheet.," 
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Turner  would  never  verify  pictures  attributed 
to  him,  because,  having  done  so  once,  he  was 
placed  in  the  witness-box  in  a  trial.  "It  was 
the  first,  and  it  shall  be  the  last  time,"  he 
said.  He  even  refused  to  certify  a  picture  for 
Mr.  Drake,  the  solicitor  for  the  South  Western 
Railway,  which  had  recently  paid  him  ^550  for 
a  half  acre  of  land  at  Twickenham,  saying,  "  If 
Mr.  Drake  has  purchased  a  Turner,  he  ought 
to  know  it  as  a  Turner." 

He  rarely  gave  away  pictures,  holding  to  the 
principle  that  men  do  not  value  things  which 
have  cost  them  nothing ;  and  many  queer  stories 
are  told  of  the  artifices  which  were  played 
against  him,  in  order  to  get  drawings  and 
sketches.  He  left  letters  unopened  on  his  table 
for  months,  growling  that  "they  only  want  my 
autograph." 

Attempts  to  pirate  his  designs  excited  Tur- 
ner's hot  wrath.  When  he  detected  some  one 
making  memoranda  of  the  pictures  in  his  gal- 
lery, he  marched  him  out  in  double-quick  time ; 
and  having  found  that  Owen  had  been  imi- 
tating him,  he  wrote  and  demanded  that  he 
should  thenceforth  draw  from  his  own  resources, 
and  not  from  him. 
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Turner  maintained  that  artists  should  paint 
only  for  judges,  and  that  public  opinion  was 
totally  valueless.  He  was  wounded  almost  to 
tears  by  the  harsh  criticisms  of  the  newspapers, 
although  holding  them  as  of  but  little  value  or 
importance.  He  was  also  deeply  grieved  by  the 
neglect  shown  to  his  exhibited  pictures,  and 
pointing  to  a  stack  of  them  in  hi§  gallery  said : 
"Don't  talk  about  'em;  they  all  came  back. 
They  might  have  had  'em ;  now  they  shan't 
have  'em." 

The  art  of  engraving  had  made  rapid  ad- 
vances from  the  days  of  Faithorne  and  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  era  of  Boydell's  mag- 
nificent patronage,  and  was  at  this  time  highly 
favored  by  the  popular  taste  for  topographical 
works.  In  connection  with  this  class  of  books 
Turner  received  his  first  important  commis- 
sions, and  executed  his  most  popular  works. 
Herein  he  found  the  main  source  of  his  wealth, 
and  not  in  the  better  known  paintings.  He 
was  scrupulous  about  the  most  minute  partic- 
ulars, lest  errors  should  creep  in,  either  through 
his  fault  or  that  of  the  engravers  ;  and  Thorn- 
bury  gives  several  of   his   letters  about   certain 
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engravirL^s,  showing  his  almost  painful  care 
over  all  the  details.  His  favorite  engraver  was 
Mr.  F.  MiDar,  of  Edinburgh. 

Turner  was  strongly  opposed  to  steel  engrav- 
ings, and  other  processes  of  cheapening  and 
popularizing  art.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the 
great  portrait-painter,  once  said  :  "  By  the  way, 
Turner,  I  wonder  you  don't  have  some  of  your 
drawings  engraved  on  steel."  "  Humph  !  I  hate 
steel."  "Eut  why?"  asked  Sir  Thomas.  "I 
don't  like  it.  Besides,  I  don't  choose  to  be  a 
basket  cigraver."  "  A  basket  engraver !  A 
basket  engraver,  Turner  !  What  is  that  ?  " 
Looking  at  Lawrence  with  twinkling  and  mis- 
chievous eyes,  the  master  said :  "  When  I  got 
off  th'i  coach  t'  other  day  at  Hastings,  a  woman 
came  up  with  a  basketful  of  your  '  Mrs.  Peel,' 
and  wanted  to  sell  me  one  for  sixpence." 

The  engravers  all  believed  that  Turner  cher- 
ished a  deep  dislike  to  them,  and  were  contin- 
ually quarreling  with  him  about  proofs.  They 
were  also  annoyed  by  the  vagueness  of  his 
drawings,  which  necessitated  vexatious  correc- 
tions. In  engraving  one  of  the  Venetian 
sketches,  so  obscure  were  the  marks  that  they 
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made    his   ships    into    houses,    in    perfect   good 
faith,  and  the  print  so  appeared. 

Turner's  expenditures  were  indeed  small,  and 
his  style  of  living  was  humble,  but  it  was  such 
as  he  had  been  educated  to,  and  which  he  best 
enjoyed.  He  had  the  means  of  living  as  richly 
as  Reynolds  or  Millais,  but  his  tastes  were  op- 
posed to  such  a  career,  and  he  preferred  to 
place  all  his  time  and  energy  at  the  service  of 
art,  and  to  save  his  money  for  higher  purposes 
than  dilettants'  dinners  and  splendid  receptions. 
His  whole  heart  was  in  the  studio,  and  he  would 
not  waste  time  on  society  or  in  conciliating  pat- 
rons and  critics. 

When  the  Scottish  artist,  Thomson  of  Dud- 
dingston,  came  to  visit  London,  Turner  invited 
him  to  dinner;  but  before  the  feast  came  off, 
Thomson  was  asked  to  dine  by  a  nobleman, 
who  also  included  Turner.  When  the  Scotch- 
man came  down  to  invite  his  friend.  Turner 
hesitatingly  said  :  "  Well,  if  I  must,  I  s'pose  I 
must,  but"  —  at  which  his  father,  who  had  been 
listening,  and  dreaded  lest  he  should  decide 
to  dine  at  home,  opened  the  door,  and  ex 
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claimed  :  "  Go,  Billy  !  go  !  The  mutton  need  n't 
be  cooked,   Billy  !  " 

When  a  large  party  of  artists  had  finished  a 
white-bait  and  champagne  supper  at  Blackwall, 
the  jovial  Chantrey,  who  presided,  mischievously 
handed  the  bill  to  Turner.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  company,  he  took  the  bill,  and  went  out 
forthwith  and  paid  it  from  his  own  purse. 
Frequently  he  served  parties  of  his  companions 
in  the  same  way,  and  Leslie  says  that  "  at  the 
dinner-table  no  one  was  more  gay  and  joyous." 

The  master's  eccentricity  often  manifested 
itself  in  a  manner  unpleasant  to  his  traveling 
companions.  Once  he  met  an  English  artist 
on  the  Moselle,  and  invited  him  to  a  handsome 
dinner,  where  the  two  fraternized  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  next  morning,  when  the  guest  arose 
and  asked  for  Turner,  the  landlord  said  :  "  He 
left  for  good  at  five  o'clock  this  morning,  and 
said  you  would  settle  both  bills."  Turner  met 
John  Murray,  the  publisher,  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
after  some  days  of  intimacy  left  at  sunrise,  one 
morning,  without  a  word  of  farewell. 

As  a  fisherman,  Turner  exhibited  the  same 
hearty    earnestness    and    persevering     patience 
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which  characterized  his  art,  and  even  his  poet- 
ry-mals.ing.  He  rarely  went  out  of  the  city 
without  his  rod,  and  no  bad  weather  nor  con- 
tinuous ill-luck  could  turn  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. For  half-days  at  a  time  he  would  sit  in 
a  chair  by  the  Brentford  carp-pond  or  the  lake 
at  Petworth,  holding  an  umbrella  in  one  hand 
and  a  fishing-rod  in  the  other,  with  unyielding 
fortitude,  quietly  watching  the  ripples  and  ed- 
dies, and  the  water-plants  by  the  bank.  He 
was  very  tender  with  the  fish  which  were  too 
small  for  eating,  and  carefully  put  them  back 
into  the  water.  This  considerateness  towards 
the  lower  forms  of  life  was  also  extended  to 
domestic  animals,  and  was  reciprocated  by  their 
love. 

He  usually  performed  acts  of  kindness  in  a 
deprecating  and  shamefaced  manner,  as  if  averse 
to  the  appearance  of  helpfulness.  "  Let  me  try 
your  paper ;  I  have  n't  any  that  I  like,"  said  he 
to  Munro,  when  the  latter  .was  vainly  trying  to 
make  a  colored  sketch,  at  St.  Martin's  Bridge. 
In  an  hour  or  two  he  returned,  and  threw  the 
book  down,  grumbling,  "  I  can't  make  anything 
of  your  paper."     But  Munro  found  that  he  had 
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executed  three  sketches  in  it,  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  coloring  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
clearing  up  his  perplexities. 

Instances  of  Turner's  furtive  generosity  and 
unostentatious  charity  are  stretched  through 
many  pages  of  Thornbury's  work,  and  show 
that  his  life,  so  often  considered  altogether  cold 
and  miserly,  was  studded  with  fair  deeds.  It 
was  found  when  he  died  that  no  rent  had  been 
paid  by  the  occupants  of  some  of  his  houses 
for  several  years,  and  his  lawyer  stated  that 
Turner  had  forbidden  him  to  molest  them.  He 
once  drove  an  importunate  begging  woman  from 
his  house,  but  suddenly  relented,  and  running 
out  gave  her  a  ^5  note.  He  lent  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  the  needy  widow  of  a  draw- 
ing-master, and  when  she  finally  came  to  repay 
them  he  refused  to  hear  her,  keeping  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  bidding  her  to  spend  the 
money  in  educating  her  children.  He  heard 
that  one  of  the  kindest  patrons  of  his  youthful 
days  was  so  greatly  embarrassed  that  he  was 
about  to  sacrifice  the  stately  forests  on  his  do- 
main, upon  which  Turner  advanced  ;^2 0,000  to 
the    gentleman's   steward    to    relieve   him   from 
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trouble,  enjoining  him  to  conceal  the  name  of 
the  helper.  Years  later  the  estate  was  so  far 
restored  that  its  owner  repaid  the  loan,  through 
his  steward,  although  he  never  found  out  who 
his  benefactor  was. 

When  young  Bird  sent  one  of  his  first  pict- 
ures to  the  Academy,  and  it  was  about  to  be  re- 
turned because  no  place  could  be  found  for  it 
on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition  rooms,  Turner 
took  down  one  of  his  own  paintings  and  hung 
Bird's  in  its  place. 

When  Wilkie,  Turner,  and  Constable  were  to- 
gether at  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  funeral,  the 
former  remarked,  "  Turner,  that 's  a  fine  effect !  " 
at  which  the  latter  turned  away  in  disgust.  He 
afterwards  wrote,  concerning  this  funeral  :  "It 
is  something  to  feel  that  gifted  talent  can  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  many  who  yesterday  waded 
up  to  their  knees  in  snow  and  muck  to  see  the 
funeral  pomp."  Turner  also  painted  a  picture 
(ixoxa.  memory)  of  the  funeral  scene.  He  had 
been  a  warm  friend  of  Lawrence,  as  well  as  of 
Fuseli  and  Flaxman. 

With  all  Turner's  unamiable  traits,  he  was 
not  a  cynic  nor  an  ascetic,  but  heartily  enjoyed 
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his  water  excursions  in  company,  his  fishing  and 
hunting  parties,  and  the  intimate  friendship  of 
Egremont,  Harewood,  Jones,  Trimmer,  Ruskin, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  rank  and  culture.  His 
manners  were  blunt  and  straightforward,  but  not 
coarse  ;  and  LujDton,  the  engraver,  says  that  he 
was  animated  and  witty  in  conversation,  and 
quick  in  reply.  He  was  a  member  of  the  co- 
terie of  artists  who  used  to  meet  at  General 
Phipps's  dinner-parties,  where  Etty,  Constable, 
Calcott,  Collins,  Mulready,  Wilkie,  and  Chan- 
trey  were  often  found.  He  was  also  a  frequent 
guest  with  Windus,  at  Tottenham ;  Woodburn, 
at  Hendon  j  and  the  Carrick-Moores,  at  their 
town  and  country  residences. 

Mr.  Roberts  bears  the  following  important  tes- 
timony :  "  That  he  was  not  the  recluse  Ruskin 
has  pictured  him  is  well  known  to  all  who  knew 
anythhig  about  him.,  for  he  loved  the  society  oi 
his  brother-painters,  and  was  in  reality  '  a  jolly 
toper,'  never  missing  a  night  at  the  meetings  ot 
the  Royal  Academy  Club,  usually  then  held  at 
the  '  Thatched  House ; '  and,  as  a  proof  that  he 
loved  them  and  these  jolly  parties,  he  willed  that 
;^5o  annually  should  be  spent  expressly  for  that 
purpose  on  his  birthday." 
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Lord  Egremont's  mansion  at  Petworth  was  a 
welcome  shelter  for  Turner,  as  it  had  also  been 
•for  Van  Dyck  and  Allston  ;  and  no  British  no- 
bleman was  so  often  honored  by  the  great  mas- 
ter's visit  as  was  the  rugged  old  Egremont.  The 
Academician  Jones  and  the  sculptor  Chantrev 
often  sojourned  there  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
three  artists  rambled  together  through  the  vast 
park  (fourteen  miles  in  circuit),  or  angled  in  the 
pretty  little  lake.  The  latter  was  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  Turner,  who  passed  many  hours  there, 
with  fishing-rod  in  hand,  watching  the  fawns, 
and  ducks,  and  birds.  The  long,  white,  com- 
monplace building  of  Petworth  House  contains 
noble  white  and  gold  rooms,  marble  halls,  fres- 
coed stairways,  marvelous  carved  works,  and  a 
gallery  which  is  rich  in  old  paintings  and  statu- 
ary. Beside  the  Van  Dycks  and  Holbeins,  the 
Gainsboroughs  and  Reynoldses,  a  dozen  or 
more  of  Turner's  pictures  hold  a  worthy  posi- 
tion. They  are  for  the  most  part  quiet  inland 
scenes,  in  and  near  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
with  one  breezy  marine,  and  the  '  Jessica,'  that 
blunder  of  the  master's  which  irreverent  critics 
called    'The    Mustard   Pot.'     Turner   was   once 
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fishing  in  the  lake  with  Carew,  when  the  latter, 
in  his  frank  Irish  way,  said  :  "  Turner,  they  tell 
me  you  're  rich."  "  Am  I  ?  "  chuckled  the  artist. 
"Yes  J  everybody  says  so,"  rejoined  Carew.  To 
whom  Turner  made  reply :  "  Ah  !  I  would  give  it 
all  up  to  be  twenty  years  of  age  again." 

His  quaint  disputes  with  Lord  Egremont  are 
still  remembered.  Once  they  waxed  so  hot  over 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  were  six  or 
seven  windows  in  the  front  of  a  neighboring 
house,  that  the  Earl  ordered  his  post-chaise  and 
took  his  guest  out  to  prove  his  error.  Again, 
they  had  a  sharp  discussion  over  Turner's  asser- 
tion that  carrots  floated  on  water,  which  was 
ended  in  favor  of  the  artist  when  a  servant  was 
ordered  in  with  a  bucket  of  water  and  a  hand- 
ful of  carrots. 

He  used  to  rise,  while  at  Petworth,  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning,  and  do  several  hours  of 
work  before  the  other  guests  were  about,  with 
his  door  locked  ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  painting-room  except  Lord  Egremont, 
who  gave  a  signal  by  two  sharp  raps.  The  mis- 
chievous Chantrey  once  got  in  by  imitating  the 
Earl's  peculiar  step  and  cough,  and  his  knocks, 
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and  slipping  in  before  the  door  could  be  re- 
locked. 

r.hantrey,  the  fat  and  jolly  old  sculptor,  was 
one  of  Turner's  best  friends,  an  intimate  com- 
panion of  his  excursions  and  dinners.  George 
Jones  says  :  "  I  well  remember  the  morning  after 
Chantrey's  death,  that  he  came  to  the  house 
of  our  deceased  friend.  He  asked  for  me,  and 
I  went  to  him,  when  he  wrung  my  hands,  tears 
streaming  from  his  eyes,  and  then  rushed  from 
the  house  without  uttering  a  word."  When  any 
of  his  friends  were  sick,  the  master  was  filled 
with  solicitude,  and  watched  them  like  a  tender 
nurse.  Jones  injured  his  leg  at  Petvvorth,  and 
was  tended  by  Turner  with  womanly  care  and 
unwearied  assiduity,  until  he  fully  recovered. 
When  the  son  of  Charles  Turner,  the  engraver, 
was  ill  unto  death,  the  master  visited  the  house 
daily  to  inquire  as  to  his  condition,  but  would 
never  leave  his  name,  and  afterwards  the  serv- 
ant told  how  a  short  gentleman,  of  odd  man- 
ners, had  called  every  evening,  with  constant 
solicitude. 

Chantrey  was  not  only  Turner's  friend  and  ad- 
mirer, but  also  became  one  of  his  most  vigorous 
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champions  against  the  thousand  enemies  about 
his  path.  He  by  no  means  understood  what  the 
master  was  at,  nor  could  he  quite  comprehend 
the  vague  splendor  of  many  of  his  friend's  pict- 
ures, yet  he  ever  held  lance  in  rest  against  the 
anti-Turnerians,  These  two  eminent  Academi- 
cians were  both  born  of  the  people,  both  en- 
thusiastic fishermen,  and  enjoyers  of  landscape 
painting.  Chantrey,  as  well  as  Jones  and  Shee, 
were  always  anxious  while  Turner  was  away  on 
his  mysterious  and  unreported  continental  ex- 
peditions, and  hailed  his  return  with  joy. 

George  Jones,  R.  A.,  was  one  of  Turner's 
dearest  friends,  and  was  always  addressed  by 
him  as  "  Georgie,"  or  "Joney."  Jones  says 
that  the  master  liked  him  because  he  never  at- 
tempted to  influence  his  customs  or  to  hunt  out 
his  secrets  \  and  adds  :  "  I  never  knew  him  to 
speak  ill  of  any  one."  When  Jones  told  Turner 
that  he  was  going  to  paint  an  upright  panel- 
picture  of  'The  Fiery  Furnace,'  the  latter  asked 
him  to  order  two  panels,  and  executed  a  sim- 
ilar picture  himself,  in  pure  fun.  Both  the 
'  Furnaces '  were  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  and 
were  in  perfect  sympathy,  though  neither  artist 
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had  seen  the  other's  work.  In  like  manner  they 
both  painted  the  burial  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  at 
the  same  time. 

Our  artist  was  intimate  with  the  Irish  poet, 
Tom  Moore,  who  tells  of  having  been  at  a  small 
dinner-party  with  the  Academician,  and  propos- 
ing to  him  to  make  a  series  of  drawings  of  Bo- 
wood,  Farley  Castle,  and  other  interesting  locali 
ties  about  Moore's  home.  Turner  broke  in  with : 
"But  Ireland,  Mr.  Moore,  Ireland  !  There  's  the 
region  connected  with  your  name.  Why  not  il- 
lustrate the  whole  life  ?  I  have  often  longed  to 
go  to  that  country,  but  am,  I  confess,  afraid 
to  venture  myself  there.  Under  the  wing  of 
Thomas  Moore,  however,  I  should  be  safe." 

Turner  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet,  who  admired  his  works 
in  a  vague  way.  Looking  at  one  of  his  pict- 
ures, through  telescoped  hands,  Rogers  once 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which  has  often 
been  echoed  :  "  Ah  !  there  's  a  beautiful  thing  ; 
and  the  figures,  too  —  one  of  them  with  his  hand 
on  the  horse's  tail  —  not  that  I  can  make  them 
out,  though."  He  manifested  his  wonder  at  a 
handsome  table  in  Turner's  parlor,  and  added : 
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"But  how  much  more  wonderful  it  would  be  to 

see  any  of  his  friends  sitting  around  it." 

The  varnishing  days  were  full  of  mirth  in  the 
Academy  galleries,  and  our  painter  was  one  of 
the  merriest  of  the  assembled  artists.  Once  Mul- 
ready  likened  one  of  Turner's  cows  to  the  dough 
pigs  with  currants  in  their  eyes,  which  are  sold 
to  country  children,  and  the  master  chuckled 
for  hours  over  this  hit  at  his  expense.  Turner 
used  to  come,  on  varnishing-days,  with  a  dirty 
color-box  and  worn-out  brushes,  and  perch  him- 
self on  old  cases  and  steps,  while  he  gave  the 
final  touches  to  his  pictures,  nodding  the  while 
under  the  brown  sherry,  of  which  he  usually  took 
too  much.  At  the  convivial  Academy  lunches 
he  was  the  soul  of  the  company,  and  he  sternly 
resisted  the  proposals  for  their  abolition.  When 
Constable's  '  Waterloo  Bridge  '  was  hung  beside 
one  of  Turner's  gray  sea-pieces,  and  with  its 
profuse  gold  and  vermilion  outshone  its  sober 
neighbor,  the  master  dashed  a  fiery  blot  of  red 
lead  into  the  centre  of  his  dark  sea,  and  made 
Constable's  work  pale  in  comparison.  "  He  has 
been  here,"  said  Constable,  in  dismay,  "  and 
fired   off   a  gun."     Just   before    the    Exhibition 
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opened  Turner  glazed  the  scarlet  splash,  and 
formed  it  into  a  buoy.  The  'Waterloo  Bridge' 
was  checkmated,  and  the  whole  plan  of  the 
misty  marine  view  was  changed,  without  loss. 
It  is  said  that  all  the  Academicians  once  gath- 
ered around  one  of  Turner's  new  pictures,  to 
debate  what  it  was  meant  to  represent.  One 
thought  it  was  '  Moonlight,'  and  another  argued 
that  it  was  '  A  Storm  ; '  but  Howard  thought  it 
must  be  'An  Allegory,'  and  Fuseli  added: 
"Yes,  the  allegoric  of  Blazes  at  a  dejeuner  a  la 
fourchette,  wid  molten  lead."  "  No,"  said 
Turner,  who  had  just  entered:  "that's  Limbo; 
where  they  are  going  to  send  your  '  Sin  and 
Death  '  "  (one  of  Fuseli's  best  pictures). 

On  one  of  these  days  Jones  had  a  bright 
picture  of  Ghent  hung  next  to  a  Venetian  view 
by  Turner.  "  Why,  Joney,  how  blue  your  sky 
is !  But  I  '11  outblue  you,"  said  the  latter,  and 
scumbled  in  a  quantity  of  ultramarine  on  the 
sky  of  his  Venice,  chuckling,  "  I  've  done  you 
now,  Georgie."  In  his  absence,  Jones  painted 
the  sky  of  his  Ghent  a  blank  white,  which  acted 
as  a  foil  on  the  other,  and  made  it  appear  ab- 
surdly blue.     "Well,  Joney,"  said  Turner,  when 
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he  saw  it,  "  You  've  done  me  now  :  but  it  must 
go."  Vernon  paid  200  guineas  for  this  picture, 
which  was  so  sketchy  and  fragmentary  that  its 
painter  said :  "  If  they  will  have  scraps  they 
must  pay  for  them." 

At  another  time  Chantrey  came  up  to  one  of 
the  new  pictures,  brilliant  with  orange  chrome, 
and,  pretending  to  warm  his  hands  at  it,  said : 
"Why,  Turner,  this  is  the  only  comfortable  place 
in  the  room.  By  the  by,  is  it  true,  as  I  have 
heard,  that  you  've  got  a  commission  at  last  to 
paint  a  picture  for  the  Sun  Fire  Office  ? " 

Mr.  Leslie  says  that  it  would  almost  have 
broken  Turner's  heart  if  the  varnishing  days 
had  been  abolished  in  his  time  (as  they  after- 
wards were,  for  several  years).  When  this 
measure  was  first  broached,  he  said  :  "  Then 
you  will  do  away  with  the  only  social  meetings 
we  have,  the  only  occasions  on  which  we  all 
come  together  in  an  easy  and  unrestrained  man- 
ner. When  we  have  no  varnishing  days  we  shall 
not  know  one  another." 

Northcote  was  angry  because  one  of  Turner's 
brilliant  pictures  was  hung  below  a  painting  of 
his  own,  and   said :    "  You   might  as  well   have 
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opened  a  window  under  my  picture."  Anothei 
artist  said  of  Turner's  pictures,  in  similar  met- 
aphor :  "  They  seem  to  represent  so  many 
holes  cut  in  the  wall,  through  which  you  see 
Nature." 
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Turner's  Verses.  —  Evening    Diversions. —  Hiding  at  Chelsea. — The 
Lonely  Death. — The  Broken  Will.  —  The  Bequests. 

Turner  had  an  intense  desire  to  write  poetry, 
and  struggled  heroically  to  achieve  this  task,  so 
impossible  to  him.  His  sketch-books  are  dotted 
here  and  there  with  weak  and  inharmonious 
lines,  which  are  usually  as  devoid  of  sense  and 
continuity  as  of  rhythm  and  music,  and  are  as 
defective  in  sense  as  in  orthography.  Some- 
times he  vaguely  imitates  Pope,  or  Thomson,  or 
Crabbe,  and  again  he  shows  a  baldness  of 
thought  and  a  voidness  of  melody  which  were 
purely  original ;  and  only  rarely  appears  a  re- 
sounding line  or  a  brilliant  phrase.  Ignorant 
of  the  simplest  laws  of  metre,  he  was  equally 
unable  to  appreciate  the  need  of  continuity,  and 
so  rattled  on  from  one  inchoate  thought  to 
another,  giving  but  the  merest  driftwood  and 
the  vaguest  suggestions  of  ideas.  Thornbury 
has  printed  a  poem  of  nearly  500  lines,  written 
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by  Turner,  in  a  singular  disjected  manner,  in- 
troducing descriptions  of  twine-bearing  Brid- 
port,  the  Portland  quarries,  Corfe  Castle,  and 
other  localities  and  scenes,  without  connection 
or  completeness.  It  has  been  said  that  "  it 
reads  like  an  attempt  at  a  rhymed  gazetteer  of 
England,  or  a  new  Po/yolbiofi." 

"  The  Fallacies  of  Hope "  was  the  title  of  a 
manuscript  poem  from  which  Turner  made  fre- 
quent quotations,  attached  to  his  pictures.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  any  more  of  this  poem 
than  the  fragments  which  he  thus  made  public, 
but  he  loved  to  mystify  people,  and  enjoyed  the 
rumors  which  circulated  abroad  about  "  The  Fal- 
lacies." "  Punch  "  published  numerous  clever 
parodies  on  the  extracts  from  this  poem,  which 
made  the  unfortunate  artist  wince.  He  was 
fond*  of  talking  about  poetr)',  and  often  at- 
tached apt  quotations  from  the  poets  to  the 
titles  of  his  exhibition-pictures. 

In  his  later  time  the  master  was  anxious  to 
gain  a  fund  of  general  knowledge,  and  read  all 
the  best  books  and  magazines  of  the  day.  He 
was  also  a  close  student  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," which  was  then  in  the  height  of  its  fame. 
10 
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The  shyness  of  his  early  days  wore  off  percept- 
ibly, and  he  became  a  social  and  amusing  club- 
man, not  afraid  to  converse  even  with  ladies. 

At  certain  periods  Turner  attended  the  the- 
atre with  great  regularity,  being  an  admirer  of 
Shakespeare  and  Macready.  In  his  later  years 
he  spent  most  of  his  evenings  at  the  Academy, 
to  which  he  was  heartily  devoted.  Sometimes 
he  used  to  venture  a  little  money  at  cards.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Tory,  but  ardently  sympathized 
with  the  Hungarians  and  other  struggling  peo- 
ples of  Europe. 

During  his  long  decline  Turner  kept  up  his 
inspiration  on  brown  sherry,  and  often  received 
visitors  while  half  dizzy  with  this  favorite  bev- 
erage. He  used  to  .take  a  bottle  of  gin  when 
he  went  out  on  river  excursions  at  Sunbury, 
and  the  gray  old  boatmen  there  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  a  genius,  because  he  never 
gave  them  anything  from  the  bottle.  In  later 
years  he  was  always  present  at  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  dogmatic 
and  loquacious  over  his  half  pint  of  sherry. 
He  also  frequented  the  tavern  called  the  York- 
shire Stingo,  until  he  was  recognized  there  by 
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a  friend  ;  and  was  sometimes  seen  under  the 
weather  at  other  too  hospitable  inns.  A  fellow- 
artist  once  met  him  at  an  out-of-the-way  public- 
house,  and  cheerily  said  :  "  I  did  not  know  that 
you  used  this  place ;  I  shall  often  drop  in,  now 
I  know  where  you  quarter."  "  Will  you  ?  " 
growled  the  venerable  master  :  "  I  don't  think 
you  will."  He  then  emptied  his  glass,  and  went 
out  of  the  house,  to  return  no  more.  A  friend 
once  met  him  on  the  Chelsea  steamboat,  fresh 
and  neat  as  if  just  from  home,  and  began  to 
question  him  about  his  residence,  asking  if  it 
was  near.  Pointing  to  the  gentleman's  little 
son.  Turner  ignored  the  questions  by  saying : 
**  Is  that  your  boy  ?  " 

Another  phase  of  the  master's  life  is  thus 
lightly  touched  upon  by  David  Roberts  :  "  I  and 
others  knew  that  he  had  another  home  besides 
Queen  Anne  Street,  but  delicacy  forbade  us 
prying  farther.  We  all  knew  that  whoever  he 
lived  with  took  great  care  of  him,  for  he  was 
not  only  better  dressed,  but  more  cleanly  and 
tidy,  than  in  former  years."  Thornbury  adds : 
"  Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  he  would,  I  am 
assured  on  the  best  authority,  paint  hard  all  the 
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week  till  Saturday  night ;  and  he  would  then 
put  by  his  work,  slip  a  ;^5  note  into  his  pocket, 
button  it  up  securely  there,  and  set  off  to  some 
low  sailors'  house  in  Wapping  or  Rotherhithe, 
to  wallow  till  Monday  morning  summoned  him 
to  mope  through  another  week."  He  left  four 
natural  children. 

When  Sir  Martin  Shee  died,  it  is  supposed 
that  Turner  aspired  to  succeed  to  his  place  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  he  was 
not  chosen,  on  account  of  his  in  aptness  in  busi- 
ness affairs,  inability  to  make  speeches,  ec- 
centric ideas,  and  disposition  to  dictate  to  the 
younger  members.  It  is  intimated  that  he  was 
also  disappointed  at  not  receiving  the  distinc- 
tion of  knighthood,  when  Calcott  and  other  in- 
ferior artists  were  thus  honored.  The  indif- 
ference with  which  the  nobles  regarded  the 
Maiden-Lane  artist  was  shared  by  the  sover- 
eigns of  England,  none  of  whom  took  the  least 
notice  of  him. 

Turner  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  topo- 
graphical sketches,  from  naval  men,  travelers, 
and  others  who  had  been  much  abroad.  He 
never  wearied  at  descriptions  or  pictures  of  Ni- 
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agara,  which  he  regarded  as  "  the  greatest  won- 
der in  Nature;"  and  made  the  most  minute  in- 
quiries about  its  various  aspects,  the  rainbow, 
the  ciiffs,  and  other  features. 

He  rarely  praised  other  artists,  except  Stoth- 
ard,  the  painter  of  Arcadian  grace  and  sim- 
plicity ;  yet  he  equally  abstained  from  detrac- 
tion and  disparagement.  Flaxman  was  another 
artist  who  was  greatly  appreciated  by  him  ;  and 
he  regarded  Pyne  as  highly  poetical.  At  times 
he  imitated  Morland,  De  Loutherbourg,  Wilson, 
and  Reynolds,  but  carefully  eschewed  West  and 
Fuseli.  After  lovingly  copying  Stothard's  man- 
ner. Turner  once  said  :  "  I  only  wish  he  thought 
as  much  of  my  works  as  I  think  of  his.  I  con- 
sider him  the  Giotto  of  the  English  school." 

He  greatly  admired  some  of  Poussin's  pict- 
ures, and  held  himself  as  inferior  to  Gainsbor- 
ough and  Wilson.  Of  Van  de  Velde,  he  said  :  "I 
can't  paint  like  him ; "  and  when  looking  at  one 
of  Cuyp's  pictures,  filled  with  luminous  and 
golden  sherry-brown  color,  he  said  :  "  I  would 
give  a  thousand  pounds  to  have  painted  that." 
Titian  was  his  especial  delight,  and  he  even 
ventured  to   compete  with   him  in  the    '  Venua 
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and  Adonis.'  He  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
contemporary  painters  of  the  Continent,  and  said 
that  art  at  Rome  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The 
works  of  Harding  and  of  Copley  Fielding  had 
no  value  in  his  eyes  ;  and  Etty's  faces  were  thor- 
oughly disagreeable  to  him. 

Field  sent  a  copy  of  his  "  Chromatics "  to 
Turner,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  "You 
have  not  told  us  too  much,"  was  the  dry  an- 
swer. He  held  that  the  book  was  fallacious, 
because  colors  were  not  reducible  to  scientific 
rules  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Field  maintained 
that  Turner's  most  extravagant  compositions 
were  harmonious,  showing  nature  in  a  high  key, 
as  when  seen«ihrough  a  prism,  and  producing 
inimitable  effects  with  little  effort. 

When  the  Great  Exhibition  opened,  in  185 1, 
Turner  left  orders  with  his  housekeeper  that 
no  one  should  be  admitted  to  see  his  pictures. 
For  twenty  years  the  rain  had  been  streaming 
in  upon  them  through  the  leaky  old  roof  of  his 
gallery,  and  many  of  them  were  hopelessly 
wrecked.  During  these  late  years  Turner  fre- 
quently left  his  house  for  months  at  a  time,  and 
secreted  himself  in  some  distant  quarter  or  sub* 
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urb  of  the  city,  taking  great  care  that  he 
should  not  be  followed  or  known. 

He  sent  no  pictures  to  the  Exhibition  of 
185 1 ;  and  the  people  who  saw  him  in  the  gal- 
lery hardly  recognized  the  broken  and  decrepit 
old  man.  At  last  his  prolonged  absence  from 
the  Academy  meetings  alarmed  his  friends,  and 
Roberts  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  if  he 
was  ill,  and  asking  permission  to  come  and  see 
him.  A  fortnight  later  he  appeared  at  Rob- 
erts's studio,  and  said  :  "  You  must  not  ask  me 
where  I  am  ;  but  whenever  I  come  to  town  I 
will  always  come  to  see  you."  When  Roberts 
tried  to  cheer  him  up,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  moaned  :  "  No,  no  ;  there  is  some- 
thing here  which  is  all  wrong."  Jones  and  Rob- 
erts were  the  last  of  his  intimate  friends  who 
saw  him  alive. 

But  although  none  of  his  fellow- artists  and 
brotnei  Academicians,  none  of  his  titled  friends 
and  gentlemen  patrons,  cared  to  seek  out  the 
abiding-place  of  the  dying  master,  there  was  one 
faithful  and  humble  soul  who  tracked  him  to  his 
new  home,  and  that  was  the  withered  old  crone 
who  had  for  so  many  years  been  his  housekeeper. 
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Deeply  troubled  by  his  prolonged  absence,  and 
certain  that  he  was  ill,  she  followed  out  every 
clew,  and  at  last,  taking  the  hint  of  a  letter 
which  she  found  in  one  of  his  old  coats,  she 
went  to  Chelsea,  and  after  a  careful  reconnois- 
sance  found  his  whereabouts.  Hurrying  to  Lon- 
don, she  informed  a  relative  and  Mr.  Harpur,  the 
latter  of  whom  hastened  out,  and  found  the  great 
artist  fast  sinking,  with  but  one  day  more  of  life. 
The  usually  received  version  of  Turner's  last 
mysterious  escapade  runs  thus :  He  felt  the 
need  of  purer  air  than  that  of  dingy  Queen 
Anne  Street,  and  went  out  to  Chelsea,  where 
he  found  an  eligible  little  cottage  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  with  a  railed-in  roof  whence  he  could 
observe  the  sky.  The  landlady  demanded  ref- 
erences from  the  shabby  old  man,  and  he  an- 
grily replied :  "  My  good  woman,  I  '11  buy  the 
house  outright."  This  matter  having  been  ar- 
ranged, she  demanded  his  name.  "  In  case, 
sir,  any  gentleman  should  call,  you  know." 
"  Name  ?  "  said  he  :  "  What  's  your  name." 
"My  name  is  Mrs.  Booth."  "Then  I'm  Mr. 
Booth."  And  so  he  was  known,  the  boys  along 
the  river-side  calling  him  "  Puggy  Booth,"  and 
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the  tradesmen,  *'  Admiral  Booth,"  the  theory 
being  that  he  was  an  old  admiral  in  reduced 
circumstances. 

In  a  low-studded  attic  room,  poorly  furnished, 
and  with  a  single  roof-window,  the  great  artist 
lay  in  his  mortal  sickness.  He  sent  for  his  fa- 
vorite doctor,  from  Margate,  who  frankly  told 
him  that  death  was  close  at  hand.  "  Go  down 
stairs,"  exclaimed  Turner,  "  take  a  glass  of 
sherry,  and  then  look  at  me  again."  But  even 
this  stimulant  had  no  effect  on  the  skillful  judg- 
ment of  the  physician,  who  reiterated  his  previ- 
ous verdict.  About  an  hour  before  he  died 
Mrs.  Booth  wheeled  the  sick  man  to  the  win- 
dow, where  he  took  one  last  long  and  lingering 
look  at  the  beloved  Thames,  bathed  in  sunshine 
and  dotted  with  white-sailed  boats. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  his  last  sickness  the 
lonely  old  man  would  rise  at  daybreak,  nearly 
every  morning,  and  mount  to  the  roof  of  the  cot- 
tage, where,  with  sublime  affection,  he  watched 
the  sunrise,  and  the  brilliant  flush  of  the  morn- 
ing sky,  while  the  chiming  ripples  of  the  Thames 
brought  back  to  his  mind  the  memories  of  his 
youthful  days  and  his  manhood's  triumphs.     In 
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the  last  supreme  moment,  when  death  was  set- 
tling in  the  master's  cold  limbs,  Phoebus  ten- 
derly caressed  his  peerless  court-painter,  when 
the  bright  winter  sun  shone  in,  full  upon  the 
chilling  face  of  Turner. 

The  funeral,  from  the  house  in  Queen  Anne 
Street,  was  an  imposing  one,  attended  by  a  long 
line  of  carriages,  and  conducted  with  all  the 
splendor  of  the  Anglican  ritual,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Jones,  Munro,  Griffiths,  Harpur,  and 
other  friends  were  present ;  and  the  artists  were 
represented  by  Maclise,  Fielding,  Landseer,  Mul- 
ready,  Leslie,  Eastlake,  Stanfield,  Barry,  Westma» 
cott,  and  many  others.  The  faithful  old  house- 
keeper also  followed  her  master's  remains  to  the 
grave.  Dean  Milman  read  the  service,  and  at 
its  conclusion  the  coffin  was  borne  into  the  cat- 
acombs, where  the  remains  of  the  great  artist 
were  buried  between  the  tombs  of  James  Barry 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Turner's  will  was  a  sadly  confused  and  vague 
document,  which  Thornbury  calls,  in  the  classic 
language  of  the  London  clubs,  "an  extraordi- 
nary mash  of  grammar."  Successive  codicils 
during  the  twenty  years  after  the  will  was  writ- 
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ten  still  further  obscured  the  meaning  of  some 
sections,  but  the  main  facts  were  clear,  —  namely, 
that  his  pictures  were  to  be  allotted  to  the 
National  Gallery,  and  his  other  property  and 
funds  to  "  Turner's  Gift."  There  were  minor 
bequests  to  Mrs.  Booth,  Mrs.  Danby,  and  some 
of  his  uncles  and  cousins ;  ^1,000  for  a  monu- 
ment to  himself  in  St.  Paul's ;  and  funds  to- 
wards endowing  a  professorship  of  landscape  at 
the  Academy,  and  a  medal  for  the  best  land- 
scape pictures.     The  estate  was  sworn  as  under 

;^I40,000. 

But  the  self-denials  and  painful  economies  of 
Turner's  weary  life  were  rendered  nugatory,  so 
far  as  benefiting  the  artists  of  England  was  con- 
cerned, by  the  rapacity  of  his  forgotten  and  ig- 
noble relatives,  who  hastened  to  contest  the  will. 
It  was  first  argued  that  the  master  was  of  un- 
sound mind,  and  when  this  plea  was  overturned, 
the  law}'ers  maintained  that  the  will  was  so  con- 
fused and  incoherent  as  to  be  incomprehensible, 
and  hence,  necessarily,  void,  so  that  the  prop- 
erty must  pass  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  contest 
at  law  continued  for  four  years,  while  the  estate 
was  being  devoured  rapidly  by  bills  of  costs  and 
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lawyers'  fees.  In  1856  a  compromise  was  ef- 
■fected,  giving  the  real  estate  to  the  heir-at-law, 
the  pictures  and  drawings  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery, ;^i,ooo  for  a  monument  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, and  ;^2o,ooo  to  the  Royal  Academy, — 
the  remainder  to  be  divided  amongst  the  next 
of  kin. 

The  Turner  Fund,  as  now  administered  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  gives  an  annuity  of  ;^5o  each 
to  six  poor  and  broken-down  artists,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy. 

The  superb  gift  of  Turner  to  the  British  na- 
tion includes  98  finished  paintings,  and  270  pict- 
ures in  various  stages  of  progress.  247  of  his 
note  and  sketch  books,  with  from  50  to  90  pages 
each,  drawn  on  both  sides,  are  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Ruskin  was  delegated  to  arrange  and  classify 
the  Turner  drawings,  and  divided  them  into 
three  classes,  —  finished  water-color  drawings, 
135  in  number,  including  57  to  illustrate  Rog- 
ers's poems,  45  of  the  rivers  of  France,  and  23  of 
the  harbors  and  rivers  of  Engfand ;  light  sketches 
and  fragments  in  color,  1,757  i"  number;  and 
pencil  or  pen-and-ink  sketches,  of  more  definite 
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character,  including  50  drawings  for  the  Liber 
Studiorum,  and  many  other  large  folio  drawings. 
Ruskin  found  more  than  19,000  sketches  and 
fragments  by  the  master's  hand,  many  of  them 
drawn  on  both  sides,  crumpled,  blotted,  mil- 
dewed, worm-eaten,  and  covered  with  the  sooty 
dust  of  thirty  years.  In  1858  he  published  a  se- 
ries of  notes  on  these  drawings,  containing  some 
of  his  choicest  criticisms  and  most  hearty  eu- 
logies. 

It  was  as  Ruskin  sadly  said,  in  casting  up  the 
account  between  Turner  and  his  countrymen : 
''He  could  only  be  left  to  his  quiet  death  at 
Chelsea,  —  the  sun  upon  his  face  ;  they  to  dis- 
pose a  length  of  funeral  through  Ludgate,  and 
bury,  with  threefold  honor,  his  body  in  St. 
Paul's,  his  pictures  at  Charing  Cross,  and  his 
purposes  in  Chancery."  But  the  next  genera- 
tion, in  Britain  and  America,  has  crowned  with 
laurel  both  his  monument  and  his  works,  and 
writes  his  name  on  the  highest  clififs  towards 
the  sunrise,  alongside  those  of  Van  de  Velde, 
Poussin,  and  Claude  Lorraine. 


A   LIST   OF  THE 
CHIEF  PAINTINGS  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER, 

WITH  THEIR   DATES  OF   EXECUTION,   AND  THEIR  PRESENT 
LOCATIONS. 


*#*  The  list  of  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery 
is  here  given,  and  includes  115  canvases,  among  which  are 
the  master's  noblest  works.  A  few  other  collections  are  also 
spoken  of;  but  the  majority  of  Turner's  paintings  are  not 
catalogued,  since  they  belong  to  simple  esquires  and  citizens^ 
and  are  continually  changing  hands.  The  pictures  in  New 
York,  and  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  are  omitted 
here,  for  the  same  reason. 

LONDON. 
South  Kensington  Museum, — The  Sun  rising  in  Mist, 

1807  ;  Dido  building  Carthage,  1815  ;  Portrait  of  himself; 
Moonlight,  1797;  Cattle  in  Water;  Buttermere  Lake, 
1798;  Morning  on  the  Coniston  Fells,  1798;  Rizpah; 
Clapham  Common  ;  View  in  Wales,  Harlech  Castle, 
1799;   A   Sea   Piece;   The   Tenth   Plague,    1802;   Jason, 

1808  ;  Calais  Pier  ;  The  Holy  Family,  1803  ;  Destruction 
of  Sodom  ;  View  of  a  Town  ;  The  Shipwreck  ;  The  Gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides  ;  A  Blacksmith's  Shop,  1807 ;  The 
Death  of  Nelson ;  Spithead,  1809  ;  The  Garreteer's  Peti- 
tion, 1809  ;  Greenwich  Hospital ;  St.  Mawes,  Cornwall ; 
Abingdon,  Berkshire  ;  Windsor,   1811  ;  A  Ruin,  with  Cat- 
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tie  ;  Apollo  and  the  Python,  1811  ;  The  Avalanche  ;  Han- 
nibal crossing  the  Alps,   1812  ;   Kingston   Bank,   Frosty 
Morning,  1813 ;  The  Deluge,  1813  ;  Dido  and  ^neas,  1814  ; 
Apuleia  in  Search  of  Apuleius,  1814 ;  BHgh  Sand,  1815  ; 
Crossing  the  Brook,  1815  ;  The  Decline  of  Carthage,  1817  ; 
The  Field  of  Waterloo,  1818  ;  Orange  Merchantman  going 
to  Pieces,  1819;   Richmond  Hill,  1819  ;  Rome,  from  the 
Vatican,  1820;  Rome,  the  Arch  of  Titus,  1826;  The  Bay 
of  Baiae,  1823;   Carthage,   1828;  Scene  from   Boccaccio, 
1828 ;    Ulysses   deriding   Polyphemus,  1829 ;    The  Loreto 
Necklace,  1829  ;  Pilate  washing  his  Hands,  1830;  View  of 
Orvieto,  1830;  Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge,  1831  ;  The 
Vision  of  Medea,   1831  ;    Watteau  Painting,    183 1  ;   Lord 
Percy  under  Attainder,  183 1  ;  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage 
—  Italy,  1832  ;  The  Fiery  Furnace,  1832  ;  Heidelberg  Cas- 
tle ;   Regulus  leaving  Rome,  1837  ;  Apollo  and  Daphne, 
1837  ;    Hero   and   Leander,    1837  ;    Phryne   going   to  the 
Bath,  1838  ;  Agrippina,  1839  ;  The  Old   TimSraire  towed 
to  her  last  Berth,  1839  ;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  1840  ;  The 
New  Moon,   1840;  Venice  — the  Bridge  of  Sighs,   1840; 
The  Burial  of  Wilkie,  1842;  War  —  the  Exile  and  the  Rock- 
Limpet,   1842 ;   A  Steamer  in  a  Snow-Storm,  1842  ;  The 
Morning  after  the  Deluge  — Light  and  Color,  1843;  The 
Evening  of  the  Deluge  —  Shade  and  Darkness,  1843  ;  The 
Opening  of  the  Walhalla,  1843  ;  Approach  to  Venice,  1844 ; 
The  Sun  of  Venice  going  to  Sea,  1843  ;  Port  Ruysdael, 
1844  ;  Van  Tromp,  1844  ;  Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed,  1844  ; 
Venice  — The  Giudecca,  1844  ;  Venice  — The  Quay,  1844  ; 
Venice  —  Noon,  1845  ;  Venice  —  Sunset ;  Venice  —  Going 
to  the  Ball,  1845  '>  Venice  —  Returning  from  the  Ball,  1845  ; 
Whalers,  1845  '■>  Whalers,  1845  '■>  Whalers  boiling  Blubber, 
1846;  Queen  Mab's  Grotto,  1846;  Masaniello,  1846;  The 
Angel   in   the    Sun,    1846;    Tapping   the    Furnace,    1847,- 
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iEneas  relating  his  Story  to  Dido,  1850  ;  Mercury  sent  to 
admonish  ^neas,  1850 ;  The  Departure  of  the  Trojan 
Fleet,  1S50 ;  The  Visit  to  the  Tomb,  1850  ;  The  Battle 
Df  Trafalgar ;  Richmond  Bridge ;  Fire  at  Sea ;  Petworth 
Park,  1810;  Chichester  Canal ;  Mountain  Glen;  Harvest 
Home. 

Farnley  Hall  (F.  H.  Fawkes,  Esq.),  —  Lake  of  Geneva, 
from  above  Vevay,  and  looking  towards  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhone,  i8o8-i6;  Pilot  hailing  a  Smack,  1808-16;  The 
Victory  returning  from  Trafalgar,  beating  up  Channel ; 
Sunset  on  the  Coast,  with  men-of-war  at  anchor,  1808-16  ; 
A  Landscape  ;  View  of  Dort,  Holland,  1818  ;  Rembrandt's 
Daughter,  1827  ;  and  several  score  of  highly  finished  water- 
color  paintings. 

Petworth  (Lord  Leconfield),  —  The  Thames  at  Eton ; 
The  Thames  at  Windsor ;  The  Thames  near  Windsor ; 
The  Thames  at  Weybridge  ;  Tabley  House  and  Lake, 
Cheshire  ;  Sea  Piece  —  Indiaman  and  Man-of-War ;  Even- 
ing—  Landscape  with  Cattle;  Narcissus  and  Echo;  Jes- 
sica ;  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Chichester  Canal ;  The  Chain 
Pier  at  Brighton  ;  Petworth  Park  ;  The  Lake  in  Petworth 
Park. 

Lord  Yarborough,  —  The  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur,  on 
the  Haak  Sands  in  18 10 ;  The  Opening  of  the  Vintage  of 
Macon. 

Charles  Borrett  (at  London),  —  Embarkation  of  George 
IV. ;  Arch  of  Ancona  ;  Venice  ;  Wreck  off  Margate  ;  Land- 
ing of  Queen  Adelaide ;  Coast  View  ;  Battle  Abbey ;  Calais 
Pier;  The  Lisbon  Earthquake;  Falls  of  the  River  Dove; 
Swiss  Cottage ;  Conway  Castle ;  Dieppe  Castle ;  The  Al- 
hambra  ;  Highgate  Church  ;  The  Wreckers ;  The  Thames 
at  Gravesend. 

John  Naylor, — Cologne,  the  arrival  of  a  Packet-Boat; 
II 
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Now  for  the  Painter;  Dutch  Fishing-Boats;  Diecpe  — 
Moonlight  Scene  on  the  Tyne ;  Mercury  and  Argus  ;  Rock- 
ets and  Blue  Lights. 

Late  B.  G.  IVindus,  —  Dawn  of  Christianity ;  Glaucus 
and  Sylla. 

yokn  Hugh  (Manchester),  —  The  Grand  Canal  at  Venice ; 
The  Mouth  of  the  Maas  ;  A  Sea  Piece. 

Sir  John  T.  Hippisley,  —  Folkestone ;  Scene  on  the 
Borders  of  Wales. 

Late  Munro  Collection,  —  Cicero's  Villa ;  Ancient  Italy ; 
The  Green  Buoy ;  Rotterdam  ;  The  Forum ;  The  Ava- 
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PREFACE. 


Sir  Edwin  Landseer  discovered  the  dog,  or  at 
least  perceived  and  revealed  to  the  world  unknown 
traits  of  the  canine  character,  and  gave  new  and 
nobler  ideas  thereof  to  all  Anglo-Saxondom.  In 
the  great  mines  of  Art,  worked  over  by  myriads 
for  half  a  millennium,  he  sought  out  an  untouched 
lode  and  happily  found  and  explored  it,  to  the 
perennial  delight  of  unnumbered  peoples,  from  the 
palaces  of  smoky  and  magnificent  London  to  the 
shepherd-huts  of  remote  Colorado  and  Australia. 
No  artist,  from  the  days  of  Giotto  to  those  of  Mil- 
lais,  has  become  so  quickly  and  universally  famous 
by  means  of  countless  reproductions  of  his  works, 
scattered  broadcast,  as  they  are,  through  all  the 
wide  continents  and  islands  where  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  and  Macaulay  pursues  its  conquering 
way. 

The  urbane  old  bachelor,  surrounded  by  his  rab- 
ble of  dogs,  was  the  chief  character  amid  the  resi- 
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dents  of  St.  John's  Wood,  and  often  received  at 
his  house  the  most  noble  of  the  men  of  England, 
whether  they  bore  coronets,  or  pens,  or  brushes. 
Landseer's  social  life,  as  distinguished  from  his  ar- 
tistic career,  has  not  yet  been  described,  and  we 
•wait  for  the  kindly  attention  of  a  Tom  Taylor  to  do 
it  justice. 

The  present  biographical  sketch  is  based  upon 
Mr.  Algernon  Graves's  admirable  "  Catalogue  of 
the  Works  of  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.  A.," 
Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens's  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,"  and  the  large  illustrated  books  written 
by  Mr.  W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  and  describing  the 
artist's  pictures.  In  connection  with  these,  I  have 
hunted  through  the  biographies  of  Haydon,  Robin- 
son, Wilkie,  Leslie,  Scott,  Bewick,  Turner,  and 
other  contemporaries,  in  search  of  facts  about  Land- 
seer's personal  life,  in  respect  to  which  the  books 
above  noted  are  deplorably  meagre.  The  biogra- 
phy of  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria's  Journal 
have  also  been  examined,  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  the  essays  of  Ruskin,  Rossetti,  Palgrave,  and 
other  British  critics. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Goldsmith's  Family.  —  John  Landseer.  —  The  Artist's  Brothers. -< 
A  Student  of  Nature.  —  Haydon's  Instruction. 

The  trade  of  the  goldsmith  and  jeweler  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  higher  branches 
of  art,  and  many  are  the  famous  painters 
who  have  taken  their  first  lessons  in  design 
under  the  direction  of  its  skillful  craftsmen. 
Especially  is  this  connection  apparent  in  the 
department  of  engraving,  which,  during  its  ear- 
lier stages,  was  practiced  by  the  goldsmiths  as 
a  part  of  their  business.  Familiarity  with  the 
properties  and  capabilities  of  the  metals  is 
equally  requisite  in  each  profession,  and  he 
who  can  design  and  work  silver  and  copper 
into  jewelry  finds  it  not  difficult  to  operate 
upon  plates  of  those  metals  with  the  needle 
and   graver. 
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It  was  by  this  natural  development  from  one 
profession  to  another  and  cognate  one  that  the 
Landseer  family  attained  to  its  eminent  position 
in  the  world  of  art.  The  grandfather  of  our 
artist  was  a  well-to-do  jeweler  in  London,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  recognized 
the  high  value  of  the  more  exalted  departments 
of  design.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  his 
fellow-craftsman  Peter  Romilly,  a  wealthy  de- 
scendant of  a  Huguenot  family  which  fled  from 
France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. 

The  jeweler's  son,  John  Landseer,  was  born 
at  London,  in  1761,  or  else  (as  another  good 
authority  reports)  at  Lincoln,  in  1769.  His 
taste  for  art  was  developed  at  an  early  age, 
and  claimed  such  consideration  that  his  father 
placed  him  under  the  instruction  of  William 
Byrne,  a  famous  landscape-engraver,  who  had 
produced  the  "  Views  of  the  Lakes  of  Cumber- 
land," "  Italian  Scenery,"  Wilson's  "  Niagara," 
and  many  engravings  after  Claude,  Vernet, 
Turner,  and  other  artists.  Afterwards,  Aliamel 
was  induced  to  give  lessons  to  the  youth  ;  and 
through  him  the  art-linease  of  Edwin  Landseei 
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as  an  engraver  extends  back  almost  to  the  Ref- 
ormation. Theodore  Cuernhert,  who  was  born 
in  1522,  taught  the  profession  to  Crispin  de 
Pass,  who  communicated  it  to  his  three  sons, 
*  WilHam  and  Simon,  both  of  whom  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  Crispin  the  younger,  the  teacher  of 
the  famous  Cornelius  Bloemaert.  From  the  lat- 
ter the  craft  was  inherited  by  the  great  Audran 
family,  in  the  person  of  Charles  of  that  name, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  his  brother  Claude ; 
thence  to  Claude's  son  Gerard,  and  his  grand- 
son Jean.  The  last  named  transmitted  it  to 
Nicholas  Tardieu,  who  taught  J.  P.  Le  Bas,  the 
master  of  Aliamet ;  and  the  latter  taught  John 
Landseer,  the  instructor  of  his  three  boys. 

The  sons  of  the  two  friendly  jewelers,  Sam- 
uel Romilly  and  John  Landseer,  continued  the 
intimacy  in  which  their  fathers  had  lived.  The 
former  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
art,  for  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hunter 
and  James  Barry  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
doubtless  those  also  of  his  friend  John,  even 
after  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
lawyers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  won  the 
distinction  of  knighthood. 
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John  Landseer  engraved  the  pictures  for 
Moore's  "  Twenty  Views  in  the  South  of  Scot- 
land ; "  a  set  of  plates  of  the  drawings  of  ani- 
mals by  the  Dutch  masters,  Rembrandt,  Ru- 
bens, and  others ;  and  several  from  the  pictures 
of  Turner  and  the  English  artists.  After  his 
highly  successful  lectures  before  the  Royal 
Institution,  he  was  elected  to  fill  one  of  the 
six  Associate-Engraverships  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  accepted,  with  the  declaration  that  he 
should  devote  himself  to  rectifying  the  anom- 
alous and  subordinate  position  in  which  en- 
gravers were  kept  by  the  Academicians.  But 
he  was  unsuccessful  in  these  efiforts,  and  met 
with  several  rebuffs  from  the  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  chief  work  of  John  Landseer  was  pub- 
lished in  1807,  and  bore  the  title  of  "  Lectures 
on  the  Art  of  Engraving,"  embodying  a  series 
of  discourses  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  still  highly  respected  for  its  valuable  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  and  practice  of  that 
branch  of  art.  The  members  of  the  profession 
which  John  Landseer  had  thus  benefited  were 
not  ungrateful,  and  by  their  works  aided  his  son 
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to  the  greater  part  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 
No  British  artist,  perhaps  none  of  any  nation, 
owes  so  much  of  his  popularity  to  engravings 
as  Landseer  does. 

When  the  famous  Alderman  Boydell  was  en- 
gaged in  publishing  his  great  edition  of  Shake- 
peare,  with  costly  illustrations  by  Reynolds  and 
other  eminent  artists,  he  met  with  a  hot  rivalry 
from  Macklin,  who  endeavored  to  outdo  the  new 
Shakespeare  by  an  even  more  sumptuous  illus- 
trated Bible.  Among  the  engravers  in  his  serv- 
ice was  the  young  John  Landseer,  and  through 
his  intimacy  with  the  spirited  publisher,  John 
was  introduced  to  his  future  wife.  Macklin  had 
induced  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  paint  several 
pictures  for  his  new  work,  and  among  these  was 
an  Arcadian  family  scene,  called  '  The  Cotta- 
gers,' or  *  The  Gleaners,'  wherein  Macklin  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  are  portrayed,  enjoying 
the  happiness  of  domestic  life  before  a  cosy 
rustic  cottage,  while  near  them  stands  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Pott,  one  of  their  dearest  friends, 
bearing  a  sheaf  of  corn  on  her  head.  Not  long 
afterwards  John  Landseer  met  this  charming 
gleaner  at  Macklin's  house,  and  paid  his  court 
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to  her  to  such  purpose  that  they  were  soon 
married.  From  this  artistic  union  came  three 
daughters  and  three  sons,  —  Thomas,  born  in 
1795,  Charles,  in  1799,  and  Edwin,  in  1802. 

Queen  Anne  Street,  the  dull,  decorous,  almost 
dismal  thoroughfare  in  the  region  of  Cavendish 
Square,  can  never  be  without  honor  from  all 
lovers  of  art  and  of  England,  for  there  was  the 
home  of  Turner,  and  the  studio  in  which  the 
great  landscape-painter  executed  his  most  noble 
works.  Greater  claim  even  than  that  may  the 
gloomy  street  advance  for  the  respect  of  lovers 
of  art,  since  in  the  building  numbered  83,  and 
then  occupied  by  John  Landseer,  the  engraver, 
Edwin  Landseer  was  born,  on  or  about  the  7th 
of  March,  1802.  His  baptismal  name  was  Ed- 
win Henry,  but  the  latter  part  of  it  was  soon 
dropped,  and  is  not  known  during  his  future 
life. 

The  artistic  proclivities  of  the  child  Edwin 
manifested  themselves  during  his  tenderest 
years,  and  were  carefully  watched  and  wisely 
directed  by  his  father.  As  soon  as  he  could 
hold  a  pencil  steadily,  the  child  was  taken  to 
the  fields  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  set  to  work 
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drawing  from  the  sheep,  goats,  donkeys,  and 
cattle  which  were  pastured  there  in  great  num- 
bers. The  animals  were  in  a  kind  of  semi-sav- 
age condition,  —  by  no  means  tame  and  docile, 
yet  equally  far  from  wildness  and  fierceness. 

As  late  as  the  year  1850  John  Landseer 
showed  William  Howitt  an  ancient  stile  on  the 
Finchley  Road,  near  the  corner  of  West  End 
Lane,  and  a  little  below  Frognal  parish  church, 
and  said  that  many  a  time  he  had  lifted  his 
boy  Edwin  over  it,  so  that  he  could  sketch  the 
cattle  in  the  two  fields  beyond.  Three  or  four 
years  after  Edwin's  birth,  the  family  had  moved 
to  Foley  Street ;  and  nearly  all  the  way  be- 
tween Marylebone  and  Hampstead  was  then 
open  fields.  The  neighborhood  above  alluded' 
to  was  a  picturesque  region  of  oak-trees,  form- 
ing a  favorite  walking-ground  for  the  Landseer 
children.  Says  the  father :  "  One  day  when  I 
had  accompanied  them,  Edwin  stopped  by  this 
stile  to  admire  some  sheep  and  cows  which 
were  quietly  grazing.  At  his  request  I  lifted 
him  over,  and  finding  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a 
pencil  in  my  pocket  I  made  him  sketch  a  cow. 
He  was   very  young  indeed  then,  —  not   more 
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than  six  or  seven  years  old.  After  this  we  came 
on  several  occasions,  and  as  he  grew  older  this 
was  one  of  his  favorite  spots  for  sketching.  He 
would  start  off  alone,  or  with  John  or  Charles, 
and  remain  till  I  fetched  him  in  the  afternoon. 
I  would  then  criticise  his  work,  and  make  him 
correct  defects  before  we  left  the  spot.  Some- 
times he  would  sketch  in  one  field,  sometimes  in 
the  other,  but  generally  in  the  one  beyond  the 
old  oak  we  see  there,  as  it  was  more  pleasant 
and  sunny." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  from  his  earliest  days 
young  Landseer  was  placed  in  the  closest  com- 
munion with  Nature,  and  taught  to  regard  her 
teachings,  and  no  others,  as  the  rule  for  his 
future  guidance.  A  large  number  of  these  ju- 
venile sketches  of  animals  were  preserved  by 
the  child's  father,  and  are  now  carefully  guarded 
at  the  South-Kensington  Museum.  Some  of 
them  were  done  when  Edwin  was  in  his  fifth 
year,  and  prove  that  even  then  he  was  skillful 
in  drawing,  and  a  sagacious  student  ^f  the 
characters  of  animals.  As  Monkhouse  has  well 
said,  drawing  seemed  an  organic  power  with 
him,  and    his    hand   was  from    the  first   as    nat- 
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urally  sympathetic  to  his  eye  as  the  voice  of  a 
born  songstress  is  to  the  ear. 

These  early  achievements  of  Master  Edwin 
included  not  only  pointers,  mastiffs,  and  span- 
iels, horses  and  donkeys,  sheep,  and  all  kinds 
of  cattle,  but  also  lions  and  other  wild  beasts, 
and  several  pictures  of  hogs  and  boars.  His 
progress  was  justly  regarded  as  phenomenal, 
and  was  referred  to  now  and  then  in  the  cur- 
rent "  Annals  of  Art  ;  "  while  "  The  Sporting 
Magazine "  was  glad  to  get  his  drawings  for 
publication.  The  resources  upon  which  he 
made  requisition  were  inexhaustible,  since  he 
continued  to  draw  directly  from  Nature,  with- 
out reference  to  copies  of  any  kind,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundations  for  his  marvelous  knowl- 
edge of  animal  life  and  character. 

While  Edwin  was  yet  scarcely  more  than  an 
infant  he  learned  the  process  of  etching,  which 
he  carried  to  great  perfection  in  later  years. 
One  plate,  done  in  his  eighth  year,  contains 
heads  of  a  donkey,  three  sheep,  and  a  boar, 
with  two  donkeys,  all  of  which  are  done  with 
wonderful  skill,  and  with  but  slight  mistakes  in 
drawing:.      Several    other    remarkable    sketches 
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and  etchings  of  this  period  are  still  preserved, 
representing  life-like  bulls,  maternal  cows,  and 
solemn  little  calves,  profoundly  ruminating. 
The  earliest  of  these  dates  from  1809,  when 
Edwin  was  but  seven  years  old,  and  shows  the 
heads  of  a  lion  and  tiger,  the  latter  of  which 
the  little  fellow  drew  from  a  live  tiger,  in  the 
menagerie  at  Exeter  Change. 

The  Landseers  were  then  dwelling  in  Foley 
Street,  not  far  from  Haydon's  studio,  and  in 
the  same  quarter  of  London  in  which  lived 
West,  Mulready,  Stothard,  Banks,  Chalon,  Col- 
lins, Northcote,  Constable,  Flaxman,  Shee,  our 
own  Allston  and  Leslie,  and  many  other  nota- 
ble sculptors  and  painters.  In  this  vicinity  was 
Burlington  House,  where  the  Elgin  Marbles 
were  kept  at  that  time,  and  the  Landseer  boys 
derived  great  and  continuing  benefit  from  the 
close  study  which  they  gave  to  those  glorious 
specimens  of  Athenian  art.  Their  contempla- 
tion was  powerfully  instrumental  in  forming 
Edwin's  style  correctly  on  the  best  classic 
models,  and  the  fruits  of  these  early  impres- 
sions may  be  perceived  in  some  of  the  most 
famous  of  his  later  works. 


THOMAS  LANDSEER.  I J 

Thomas  Landseer  may  almost  be  called  the 
colleague  of  his  gifted  brother,  a  large  part  of 
whose  fame  is  due  to  his  skillful  brain  and  ex- 
quisite sympathy.  He  learned  the  art  of  en- 
graving from  his  father,  and  usually  practiced 
the  mezzotint  manner,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
subjects  of  his  choice,  although  he  executed 
many  plates  also  in  line-engraving.  Hundreds 
of  Edwin's  designs  were  engraved  and  widely 
popularized  by  Thomas,  in  single  plates  and 
in  illustrations  for  various  sporting  publications 
and  books  about  animals.  One  of  his  most 
famous  works  is  the  fine  mezzotint  of  Rosa 
Bonheur's  '  Horse  Fair.'  In  187 1  he  published 
an  excellent  biography  of  the  Northumbrian 
artist,  William  Bewick. 

Charles  Landseer  was  three  years  older  than 
Edwin.  While  yet  a  young  man  he  made  jour- 
neys in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  in  the  suite  of 
Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  and  brought  back  a 
great  number  of  interesting  studies  and  sketches. 
He  became  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1828,  an  Associate  in  1837,  and  an  Acade- 
mician in  1845.     From  185 1  until  187 1  he  was 
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Keeper   of   the    Royal   Academy,    and   resigned 
the  office  in   the  latter  year. 

The  first  artist  with  whom  Edwin  came  in 
effective  contact  was  the  eccentric  and  egotistic 
Haydon,  who  became,  in  a  certain  sense,  his 
master.  He  had  just  exhibited  his  greatest 
painting,  '  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,'  —  which 
Landseer  afterwards  bought  as  a  memento  of 
the  old  teacher,  —  and  was  engaged  on  '  Christ's 
Entry  into  Jerusalem.'  His  success  was  great, 
and  certainly  no  one  could  have  foreseen  his 
subsequent  hapless  fortune  and  tragic  death. 
Haydon  thus  oddly  describes  his  connection 
with  our  subject:  "In  1815  Mr.  Landseer, 
the  engraver,  had  brought  his  boys  to  me,  and 
said,  'When  do  you  let  your  beard  grow,  and 
take  pupils  ? '  I  said,  '  If  my  instructions  are 
useful  and  valuable,  now.'  '  Will  you  let  my 
boys  come.?'  I  said,  'Certainly.'  Charles  and 
Thomas,  it  was  immediately  arranged,  should 
come  every  Monday,  when  I  was  to  give  them 
lessons  for  the  week.  Edwin  took  my  dissec- 
tions of  the  lion,  and  I  advised  him  to  dissect 
animals — the  only  mode  of  acquiring  [a  knowl- 
edge of]  their  construction  —  as  I  had  dissected 
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men,  and  as  I  should  make  his  brother  do. 
This  very  incident  generated  in  me  a  desire  to 
form  a  school ;  and  as  the  Landseers  made 
rapid  progress,  I  resolved  to  communicate  my 
system  to  other  young  men,  and  endeavor  to 
establish  a  better  and  more  regular  system  of 
instruction  than  even  the  Academy  afforded." 

Haydon  states  that  he  once  told  his  pupil 
George  Lance  :  "  Still  life  will  be  your  forte ; 
you  must  be  the  Weenix  of  English  art."  And 
to  Landseer  he  said :  "  Study  animals,  and  be 
the  Snyders  of  England." 

Edwin  and  his  brother  were  for  a  long  time 
engaged  in  drawing  in  chalk  from  the  cartoon 
of  '  The  Beautiful  Gate,'  among  Haydon's  pu- 
pils ;  and  they  were  included  in  the  satirical 
print  of  '  The  Master  in  the  Grand  Style,  and 
his  Pupils,'  which  was  published  in  derision  of 
poor  Haydon's  methods  of  teaching  and  exe- 
cution. Among  the  disciples  of  this  eccentric 
master  were  Eastlake,  Bewick,  Lance,  and  Har- 
vey, of  whom  Haydon  wrote  :  "  All  these  young 
men  looked  up  to  me  as  their  instructor  and 
their  friend.  I  took  them  under  my  care, 
taught   them  everj'thing    I  knew,  explained   the 
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principles  of  Raphael's  works  in  my  collection 
of  his  prints,  and  did  the  same  thing  over 
again  which  I  had  done  to  Eastlake,  without 
one  shilling  of  payment  from  them,  any  more 
than  from  him.  They  improved  rapidly.  The 
gratitude  of  themselves  and  of  their  friends 
knew  no  bounds." 

The  rugged  and  crotchety  old  Haydon  won 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  pupils  of  the 
Landseer  family,  and  was  always  remembered 
by  them  with  kindliness.  When  they  were 
about  to  leave  his  studio,  they  prepared  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  great  cartoons,  which  they 
presented  to  him  as  a  parting  memento. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The   Royal   Academy.  —  John    Landseer's  Works.  —  The    Beaumont 
Sunshine.  —  The  Dead  Lion.  —  A  Group  of  Pictures 

John  Landseer  had  taught  his  son  to  closely 
observe  the  external  aspect  of  Nature,  and  Hay- 
don  showed  him  how  to  comprehend  her  less  ob- 
vious properties,  by  the  aid  of  the  dissecting- 
knife.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
highest  achievements  in  realistic  painting,  and 
the  native  energy  and  sympathy  of  the  young 
student  accomplished  the  rest.  He  did  not  go 
to  Italy,  the  great  finishing  school  of  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  since  his  art  came  not 
from  the  study  of  Raphael,  but,  as  a  witty 
Englishman  once  said,  "  from  a  healthy  love  of 
Scotch  terriers." 

There  were  many  painters  of  animals  before 
Landseer's  day,  masters  of  high  fame,  who 
worked  out  their  conceptions  of  the  humbler 
forms  of  life  with  ability  and  skill.  What  could 
be   finer    than    the    cattle   which    Paul    Potter 
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painted,  the  aristocratic  dogs  of  Van  Dyck,  the 
horses  of  Leonardo,  and  the  ferocious  wild 
beasts  of  Snyders  ?  But  the  English  master  was 
the  first  to  make  a  distinct  branch  of  art  which 
considers  animals  in  their  relations  to  man,  as 
his  servants,  friends,  companions,  and  imitators ; 
and  this  delineation  of  themes  which  had  be- 
come very  dear  and  familiar  in  real  life  placed 
Landseer  in  the  most  intimate  and  sympathetic 
relations  with  the  masses  of  the  people. 

In  1815,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  Mas- 
ter Edwin  appeared  as  an  honorary  exhibitor 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  sending  two  simple  por- 
traits, the  one  of  a  mule,  the  other  of  a  dog 
and  puppy.  These  animals  were  the  property 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Simpson,  of  Beleigh  Grange,  Es- 
sex, who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  art- 
ist's best  friends  and  patrons.  In  this  same 
year  another  lad,  Master  J,  Hayter,  afterwards 
a  celebrated  portrait-painter,  sent  to  the  Acad- 
emy Exhibition  a  picture  entitled  '  The  Crick- 
eter,' whose  subject  was  the  young  Landseer. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, thus  happily  begun,  was  well  continued  by 
the  master,  who  sent   his  works  there  annually 
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for  the  next  fifty-eight  years,  and  missed  but  six 
years  in  all  that  time. 

A  year  later,  and  another  and  more  notable 
portrait  was  made  of  the  juvenile  animal-painter, 
by  Leslie,  the  famous  American  artist.  He  was 
then  living  with  Allston  on  Fitzroy  Square,  next 
door  to  the  house  of  Flaxman,  and,  in  working 
out  his  favorite  themes  from  English  poetical 
history,  had  at  this  time  chosen  to  represent  a 
scene  from  the  third  part  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Henry  VI.,"  where  Clifford  murders  young 
Rutland.  The  latter  character  was  a  portrait  of 
Edwin  Landseer,  kneeling,  and  with  a  rope 
around  his  wrists.  The  picture  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  afterwards  passed  into 
the  gallery  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy. 

Leslie,  in  his  autobiography,  speaks  of  his 
model  as,  at  that  time,  "  a  curly-headed  young- 
ster, dividing  his  time  between  Polito's  wild 
beasts  at  Exeter  Change  and  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy schools  " 

Edwin  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  during  this  year,  although  he  had  be- 
come already  famous  for  his  genius  in  painting 
animals.     He  was   then  a   gentle    and   graceful 
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lad,  full  of  manliness  and  character,  and  with 
his  bright  face  crowned  by  light  curling  hair. 
Fuseli,  the  venerable  keeper  of  the  Academy,- 
was  much  pleased  with  his  diligence,  and  would 
often  look  around  after  him,  saying  :  "  Where  is 
my  little  dog  boy  ]  " 

The  Society  of  Painters  in  Oil  and  Water 
Colors  exhibited  in  the  Great  Room  at  Spring 
Gardens,  in  1816,  and  Landseer  sent  to  their 
gallery  a  study  of  a  dog's  head.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  engaged  on  two  pictures  of  Persian 
cats,  whose  originals  he  had  seen  at  Maldon. 

Among  the  finest  of  Landseer's  dog-pictures 
was  the  one  exhibited  in  18 17,  a  portrait  of  a 
Great  St.  Bernard  mastiff,  a  noble  animal,  which 
was  over  six  feet  long  when  but  a  year  old. 
His  steadfast  eyes,  hanging  jowl,  broad  chest, 
muscular  legs,  and  dignified  air  are  admirably 
set  forth  in  the  portrait,  which  Stephens  thinks 
was  never  surpassed  even  by  the  artist  himself. 
A  live  dog  was  once  admitted  into  the  room 
with  this  picture,  and  was  greatly  excited  when 
he  perceived  it. 

In  the  same  year  Edwin  exhibited,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  a  portrait  of  '  Brutus,'  a  wise- 
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looking  and  grizzly  muzzled  old  dog  belonging 
to  Mr.  Simpson.  A  little  picture  of  the  same 
animal,  intended  for  the  top  of  a  snuff-box, 
had  been  painted  by  the  lad,  two  years  before. 
Brutus's  son  was  presented  to  Edwin,  and  be- 
came his  favorite  dog,  frequently  acting  as  a 
model  for  the  young  master.  He  was  a  tough 
and  wify-looking  animal,  white-haired,  short- 
tailed,  and  very  pugnacious,  as  appears  in  one 
of  his  pictures,  where  he  is  pluckily  preparing 
to  give  battle  to  a  bull-pup  which  is  approach- 
ing his  stable-home. 

In  18 1 7  John  Landseer  published  a  book  en- 
titled "Observations  on  the  Engraved  Gems 
brought  from  Babylon  to  England  by  Abraham 
Lockett,  Esq.,  considered  with  Reference  to 
Scripture  History,"  advancing  the  view  now 
generally  accepted  that  the  relics  in  question 
were  royal  signets,  and  not  talismans  or  amu- 
lets. Another  work  on  the  same  theme,  and 
entitled  "  Sabaean  Researches,"  was  afterwards 
issued,  by  the  venerable  writer.  He  had  be- 
come disgusted  with  art  when  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy refused  to  elevate  engravers  to  full  mem- 
bership, and  thereupon  turned   his  attention  to 
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archceolog)'  and  other  studies.  About  this  time 
he  made  twenty  plates  for  the  unsuccessful 
"Antiquities  of  Dacca,"  —  a  work  which  was 
never  completed. 

After  Edwin  had  exhibited  his  wonderful  pict- 
ure of  '  Fighting  Dogs  getting  Wind,'  at  Spring 
Gardens,  in  1818,  and  Leigh  Hunt's  coterie 
had  sounded  its  praises  in  the  strongest  terms, 
Sir  George  Beaumont  bought  the  painting,  and 
removed  it  to  Coleorton.  Now  Sir  George  was 
the  most  eminent  dilettant  in  England,  at  that 
time,  and  set  the  fashions  in  art,  insomuch  that 
painters  whose  works  he  bought  or  praised  im- 
mediately rose  to  fame,  while  those  whose  man- 
ners he  disliked  had  a  long  up-hill  struggle. 
Our  Allston  was  one  of  the  favored  ones  \ 
and  Turner  stood  among  those  who  were  un- 
der the  Beaumont  ban.  Wilkie  was  another  of 
Sir  George's  favorites,  and,  by  virtue  of  that 
bond  of  union,  he  soon  began  to  notice  Edwin's 
pictures,  and  give  them  high  praise.  Quaintly 
enough  he  sometimes  expressed  himself,  as 
when,  in  writing  to  Haydon,  he  said  :"  Young 
Landseer's  jackasses  are  also  good."  This  al- 
ludes to  'A  Donkey,'  which  the  lad  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in   18 18. 
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In  1818  Edwin  also  painted  a  portrait  of  an 
old  white  horse  in  a  stable,  for  the  Right  Hon. 
H.  Pierrepoint,  but  it  disappeared  from  the  stu- 
dio, and  could  not  be  found.  Twenty-four  years 
later  it  was  discovered  in  a  hayloft,  where  it  had 
been  hidden  by  a  dishonest  servant,  and  a  note 
was  sent  to  the  patron,  explaining  the  occur- 
rence and  saying  that  the  artist  had  not  re- 
touched it,  "  thinking  it  better  to  leave  my  early 
style  unmingled  with  that  of  my  old  age." 
When  Pierrepoint  asked  its  price,  he  answered 
that  it  would  be  ten  guineas,  the  price  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  at  the  time 
when  it  was  painted. 

'The  Cat  disturbed'  was  exhibited  in  1819, 
and  represents  a  dismayed  tabby  chased  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  stable  by  a  dog.  Dr.  Waagen 
said  that  "  this  picture  exhibits  a  power  of  col- 
oring and  a  solidity  of  execution  recalling  such 
masters  as  Snyders  and  Fyt."  These  earlier 
works  indeed  possess  a  much  greater  solidity 
and  depth  than  are  perceptible  in  the  later  pro- 
ductions of  the  master,  and  are  thus  superior  in 
vigor  and  spirit.  Contemporary  with  the  above- 
named  picture  were  several    others  of   spaniels, 
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terriers,  Newfoundlands,  and  Marlborough  dogs  ; 
and  the  group  of  three  canines  called  *  The 
Braggart,'  and  graphically  representing  Eng- 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

About  this  time  the  lion  in  the  Exeter-Change 
menagerie  died,  and  young  Landseer  succeeded 
in  getting  its  body,  which  he  carefully  dissected. 
The  results  of  these  singular  studies  were  the 
famous  pictures,  each  nearly  eight  feet  long,  of 
'  A  Lion  disturbed  at  his  Repast,'  '  A  Lion  en- 
joying his  Repast,'  and  '  A  Prowling  Lion,'  all 
of  which  were  sent  to  the  Exhibitions.  Thus 
Haydon's  advice  was  quickly  acted  upon,  and 
not  without  good  results.  The  honors  of  Land- 
seer's  pencil  were  also  claimed,  during  the  same 
year,  by  wolves,  vultures,  goats,  donkeys,  deer, 
dogs,  and  horses,  manifesting  a  goodly  versatil- 
ity in  a  youth  of  eighteen. 

'  The  Rat-Catchers,'  the  chief  picture  of 
182 1,  shows  an  exciting  scene  in  an  old  barn, 
where  four  eager  dogs  are  waging  war  against 
the  rodents  beneath.  The  advanced  guard  of 
the  canine  assailants  is  a  small  dog,  who  has 
already  burrowed  so  deep  through  the  broken 
floor  and  earth  below  that  but  little  more  than 
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his  tail  is  visible,  and  that  is  quivering  with 
frantic  excitement  and  rage.  Several  dead  rats 
lie  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  three  dogs  are 
watching  the  advance  -of  their  pioneer  with 
fierce  and  glittering  eyes,  and  limbs  tense  for  a 
spring.  This  very  successful  picture  was  en- 
graved by  Thomas  Landseer,  in  1823.  The 
three  expectant  dogs  are  portraits  of  Landseer's 
own  pets,  Brutus,  Vixen,  and  Boxer,  and  the 
subject  was  so  taking  that  it  was  repeated  two 
or  three  times  in  pictures  which  are  still  pre- 
served. The  chief  of  the  remaining  works  of 
this  year  were  '  Intruding  Puppies,'  painted  for 
Lord  de  Tabley;  'An  Old  English  Blood- 
hound,' a  portrait  of  a  famous  dog  of  Woburn  ; 
and  'Pointers,  To-ho ! '  a  brilliant  hunting- 
scene,  which  was  engraved  for  "  The  Sporting 
Magazine."  In  1872  the  'Pointers,  To-ho!'  was 
sold  for  ;^2,oi6,  at  the  dispersion  of  the  Gil- 
lott  collection.  When  Sir  David  Wilkie  wrote  to 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  describing  this  season's 
Exhibition,  he  said  :  "  Ward,  Etty,  Stark,  Crome, 
and  Landseer  are  successful,  but  in  no  great 
work."  •  This  was  the  same  year  in  which  Mar- 
tin received  the  Academy  prize  of  ^200  for  his 
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picture  of  '  Belshazzar's  Feast,'  a  composition 
whose  design  had  been  suggested  to  the  artist 
by    our    Allston. 

1822  was  a  memorable  year  for  the  young 
artist,  for  then  he  received  the  ^150  premium  of 
the  British  Institution  for  his  picture  of  '  The 
Larder  invaded.'  The  original  sketch  for  this 
famous  work  was  made  on  a  school-boy's  slate, 
which  is  still  preserved  and  has  a  great  value. 
Eighteen  other  pictures  issued  from  Landseer's 
studio  this  year,  among  which  were  'The 
Watchful  Sentinel,'  a  large  black  dog  standing 
guard  over  a  pile  of  packages ;  several  lion- 
pictures,  including  the  famous  lioness  and  her 
canine  foster-mother ;  and  a  group  of  Devon- 
shire cattle. 

About  this  time  Wilkie  wrote  to  Beaumont, 
deploring  the  prevalence  of  a  niggling  touch  in 
the  painting  of  the  contemporary  artists,  and 
saying  also :  "  I  have  been  warning  our  friend 
Collins  against  this,  and  was  also  urging  young 
Landseer  to  beware  of  it."  The  practice  to 
which  the  great  Scottish  painter  thus  objected 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  for  minute  and 
delicate    finish,    and    interfered   with   a   proper 
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breadth  of  treatment.  Landseer  was  addicted 
to  this  over-nicety  of  execution  during  his  ear- 
lier years,  and  often  elaborated  backgrounds 
with  a  painstaking  care  and  fidelity  which  left 
behind  even  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

The  most  famous  of  Landseer's  early  pictures 
is  '  The  Cat's  Paw,'  a  dark-toned  composition 
representing  the  interior  of  a  laundry-room, 
with  a  roaring  fire  in  the  stove,  and  a  mischiev- 
ous monkey  firmly  holding  a  cat,  and  using  her 
paw  to  push  certain  tempting  hot  chestnuts  from 
the  top  of  the  stove.  The  unfortunate  feline  is 
squalling  and  struggling  vigorously,  but  to  no 
purpose,  while  her  kittens  are  mewing  spitefully 
above.  This  picture  was  sold  for  ;^ioo,  and  is 
now  kept  at  Cashiobury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.     Its  present  value  is  over  ^3,000. 

There  were  about  a  score  of  pictures  painted 
this  year,  including  several  portraits  of  the  mas- 
ter's dogs  and  other  pets,  horses,  trout-fishing, 
hunting,  and  a  group  of  four  children  of  the 
Bedford  family.  Mr,  de  Merle  also  had  his 
dog  Lion  portrayed,  and  paid  ^50  for  the  pict- 
ure. Lion  was  a  powerful  animal,  good-tem- 
pered,   yet   valiant,    and    his    exploits   are   still 
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remembered  and  chronicled  with  great  admi 
ration.  Another  picture  represented  a  singular 
cross  between  a  dog  and  fox,  which  Sir  Edwin 
once  showed  to  a  friend,  saying :  "  That  was 
rather  a  strange  animal.  They  call  it  a  fox- 
dog.  I  painted  it  many  years  ago.  It  was  ex- 
actly like  him.''  Thereupon  he  threw  the  can- 
vas out  of  the  window,  and  carelessly  remarked  : 
"  You  may  have  it,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  fetch  it."  The  visitor  hastened  to  get  this 
queerly  bestowed  gift,  and  extricated  it  from 
the  branches  of  a  tree  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
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About  the  time  that  Landseer  attained  his 
majority,  he  became  at  once  acquainted  with 
the  nobles  and  the  Highlands,  and  the  marked 
animalism  of  his  earlier  manner  was  replaced 
by  a  more  human  feeling,  to  which  even  the 
wild  deer  of  Glen  Tilt  were  made  in  some  de- 
gree to  conform.  The  period  between  1824  and 
1840  was  clear  and  distinct  in  its  traits,  illustrat- 
ing the  perfect  balancing  of  the  parallel  lives 
of  the  artist  and  the  man,  and  their  fruitful 
harmony  in  all  good  works.  The  flush  of  vigor- 
ous existence  and  the  joy  of  glowing  health 
were  united  with  the  keenest  artistic  sympathies, 
and  the  teeming  brain  and  quick  eye  were  ad- 
mirably seconded  by  the  skillful  hand. 

In  all  its  phases  of  human   and  animal  life, 
wild    scenery   of    mountain    and   pass,   and   rare 
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beauty  of  loch  and  heathery  hill,  the  Highland 
region  of  Scotland  was  discovered  to  art  by 
Landseer.  He  was  uniformly  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  the  widely  differing  phases  of  the 
glad,  breezy,  and  semi-savage  life  of  the  far 
north,  and  the  homes  and  customs  of  the  un- 
tamed clans.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  draw  fresh  subjects  for  his  pencil  from 
the  classic  hills  of  North  Britain. 

In  the  year  1824  Landseer  was  introduced 
to  the  glorious  scenery  and  congenial  themes  of 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
afterwards  manifested  his  constant  admiration 
thereof  by  annual  visits  for  many  years.  His 
first  tour  in  Scotland  was  made  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  with  Charles  R.  Leslie  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as  companions.  Scott  was  in 
London  soon  after  the  young  artist's  success- 
ful exhibition  of  '  The  Cat's  Paw,'  and  was  so 
charmed  with  his  skill  in  depicting  animal  life 
and  expression  that  he  induced  him  to  visit 
Abbotsford  that  season.  Leslie  was  painting 
Scott's  portrait  (now  in  the  Ticknor  mansion, 
at  Boston)  at  this  time,  and  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  making   his   illustrious   subject   sit,  for 
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the  Wizard  of  the  North  had  more  inclination 
for  wandering  about  the  fields  with  his  "  dog- 
gies," in  pursuit  of  rabbits  and  other  small 
game.  With  a  good-natured  serio-comic  petu- 
lance, the  American  painter  prophesied  that 
Landseer  "  will  make  himself  very  popular, 
both  with  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  by- 
sketching  their  doggies  for  them." 

The  overflowing  life  of  the  young  master's 
delineations  was  thus  noticed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  journal :  "  Landseer's  dogs  were 
the  most  magnificent  things  I  ever  saw,  leap- 
ing and  bounding  and  grinning  all  over  the 
canvas." 

It  was  late  in  the  year  when  Leslie  and 
Landseer  made  their  journey  to  the  Highlands, 
reaching  the  Scottish  capital  by  the  London 
and  Leith  steamer.  They  visited  Glasgow,  and 
then  explored  the  fascinating  -beauties  of  Loch 
Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond,  after  which  they 
walked  through  the  hill-country  to  Loch  Earn. 
There  they  found  the  Gaelic  clans  assembled 
for  their  annual  games,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Gwydr,  and  observed  their  picturesque 
broad-sword  exercises,  dancing,  and  other  char- 
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acteristic  athletic  pastimes.  They  also  traversed 
Loch  Earn  in  a  large  boat,  rowed  by  Highland- 
ers, who  regaled  the  artists  with  stories  of  the 
fairies  of  the  loch,  and  other  weird  legends. 

Gilbert  S.  Newton,  the  famous  Nova-Scotia 
painter,  joined  them  at  Edinburgh,  and  after 
the  visit  to  the  Gaelic  assembly  at  Loch  Earn 
they  continued  the  pilgrimage  to  Stirling,  and 
then  to  the  land  of  Burns  and  the  Brigs  of 
Ayr.  During  the  same  season  Landseer  was 
present  at  the  dinner  which  the  Edinburgh  art- 
ists gave  to  Sir  David  Wilkie. 

Many  years  later  Landseer  exhibited  a  pict- 
ure bearing  the  title  '  Extract  from  a  Journal 
whilst  at  Abbotsford,'  with  the  following  words  : 
"  Found  the  great  poet  in  his  study,  laughing 
at  a  Collie  dog  playing  with  Maida,  his  favor- 
ite old  greyhound,  given  him  by  Glengarry, 
and  quoting  Shakespeare,  —  '  Crabbed  old  age 
and  youth  cannot  agree.'  On  the  floor  was  a 
cover  of  a  proof-sheet,  sent  for  correction  by 
Constable,  of  the  novel  then  in  progress.  N.  B. 
This  took  place  before  he  was  the  acknowl- 
edged author  of  the  'Waverley  Novels.'" 

Landseer   was   one    of   those    who   suspected 
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Scott  of  the  Waverley  achievements,  long  before 
they  were  claimed  by  him  ;  and  he  doubtless 
found  reasons  for  this  belief  while  sojourning 
at  Abbotsford. 

From  this  visit  also  grew  the  famous  picture 
of  '  A  Scene  at  Abbotsford,'  which  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  presented  to  Lord  Chief  Commissioner 
Adam.  Foremost  among  the  canine  figures  in 
this  composition  is  the  venerable  and  decrepit 
Maida,  the  favorite  dog  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  species. 
Six  weeks  after  the  picture  was  painted  the 
old  dog  died. 

After  these  visits  to  the  north,  Landseer's 
works  showed  the  influence  of  a  new  inspira- 
tion, with  a  greater  breadth  of  treatment,  and 
more  of  the  wild  freedom  of  the  hills.  More- 
over, he  had  been  affected  by  the  thoughts 
and  fancies  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  insomuch  that 
thereafter  he  painted  many  Scottish  themes 
and  romantic  subjects,  such  as  he  had  not  be- 
fore attempted.  The  powerful  influence  of  the 
great  poet  and  novelist  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  most  impressible  years  of  the  young 
artist,  and   had   a  noble  effect   in  winning   him 
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to  a  higher  level  of  endeavor  than  that  of  por- 
traying pet  game-dogs  and  poodles.  Many  of 
the  most  notable  works  of  the  great  animal- 
painter  are  filled  with  the  bracing  air  of  the 
Highlands.  As  an  eminent  British  critic  has 
wisely  said  :  "  No  school  was  ever  more  de- 
lightful to  the  pupil  or  more  successful  in  the 
results  of  its  teaching  than  Scotland  to  Land- 
seer.  From  the  time  that  he  first  saw  it,  a 
change  was  observable  in  the  man  and  his  work : 
it  taught  him  his  true  power ;  it  freed  his  im- 
agination ;  it  braced  up  all  his  loose  ability ;  it 
elevated  and  refined  his  mind ;  it  developed  his 
latent  poetry;  it  completed  his  education." 

Seeing  and  feeling  as  earnestly  as  he  did, 
Landseer  also  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
types  of  human  life  that  he  found  beyond  the 
Tweed,  and  enjoyed  alike  their  humor  and 
their  pathos.  Thus  he  portrayed,  with  equal 
skill  and  sympathy,  the  illicit  distiller,  the 
poacher,  the  gillie,  and  the  lonely  shepherd  ; 
and  represented  the  Gaelic  men  as  tender  and 
true  in  their  homes,  and  hard  and  fearless 
upon  the  heathery  hills  and  the  gusty  lochs. 

So    many  were   the   game-birds    and    animals 
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that  Landseer  painted,  and  so  accurate  were 
his  portrayals  of  hunting-scenes,  that  it  was 
naturally  supposed,  by  most  people,  that  he  was 
a  keen  sportsman.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  since,  although  he  delighted  to  tramp 
over  the  moors  and  hills  in  quest  of  wild  ani- 
mals, the  sketch-book  was  always  held  as  more 
important  than  the  gun.  Ewen  Cameron,  a 
forest-keeper  of  Glencoe,  was  taken  out  on 
Landseer's  first  shooting  excursion,  and  at- 
tended him  for  twenty-four  years  afterwards. 
He  said  that  the  Highland  gillies  were  often 
deeply  disgusted  at  being  led  over  the  moors 
all  day,  with  more  sketching  than  shooting. 
Once  they  grumbled  to  each  other  dreadfully, 
in  their  own  language ;  "  but,"  saya  Cameron, 
"  Sir  Edwin  must  have  had  some  Gaelic  in 
him,  for  he  was  that  angry  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  it  made  them  very  careful  of  speaking 
Gaelic  in  his  hearing  after."  The  gillies  were 
amazed  beyond  measure,  one  day,  when  a 
magnificent  stag  was  bounding  towards  their 
master's  shooting-covert,  to  have  Landseer 
thrust  his  gun  into  their  hands,  with  a  "  Here  ! 
take  !    take  this  !  "    while    he  hastily  pulled  out 
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his  sketch-book  to  pencil  a  reminiscence  of 
the  glorious  creature.  At  first,  the  master  was 
a  poor  shot,  but  he  improved  very  much  as  he 
grew  older.  Cameron  said :  "  One  day  Sir 
Edwin  had  the  laugh  at  all  the  party,  for, 
knowing  that  he  was  not  the  best  of  shots, 
they  had  deliberately  posted  him  where  the 
herd  was  not  expected,  when  it  so  happened 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  stags  went  his 
way,  and  he  made  by  far  the  biggest  bag  of 
the  party ;  in  fact,  we  found  him  surrounded 
with  dead  stags  lying  all  about." 

His  life  was  healthy,  vigorous,  and  breezy, 
growing  from  within  rather  than  moulded  from 
without,  less  artistic  than  natural,  altogether 
unacademic,  and  hardly  even  self-controlled. 
His  habits  in  London  were  those  of  a  modern 
gentleman,  urbane,  affable,  and  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  governing  them ;  but 
this  brilliant  society  life  was  annually  diversi- 
fied by  visits  to  the  mansions  and  hunting- 
lodges  of  the  nobles  in  Scotland,  where  he 
"oined  eagerly  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
or  decorated  the  walls  of  the  houses  with  ap- 
propriate frescos,  or  portrayed  his  hosts  with 
their  children  and  pets. 
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Landseer  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  deer- 
stalking, which  he  ranked  above  all  other  sports, 
calling  it  a  battle  between  the  intelligence  of 
man  and  brute.  Yet  his  chief  enjoyment  was 
not  connected  with  the  shooting,  but  rather 
with  the  life  and  homes  of  the  animals,  and  he 
always  held  the  pencil  more  closely  than  the 
rifle.  Monkhouse  has  thus  beautifully  expressed 
the  master's  feeling  :  "  It  was  the  mystery  of 
the  mountains  and  the  clouds  and  mists  of 
Scotland,  the  awfulness  of  their  solitude,  the 
terror  of  their  sudden  and  magnificent  displays 
of  Nature's  power,  their  incomprehensibility, 
their  defiance  of  the  power  of  man,  their  sacred 
splendor  of  light  and  shade  and  color,  that 
made  the  deer  and  the  eagle,  to  whom  this 
almost  supernatural  world  was  a  home  and  a 
condition  of  existence,  the  animals  which  of  all 
others  were  the  most  suggestive  of  thought  as 
to  the  relations  between  the  Maker  and  the 
made,  and  that  boundless  history  of  man,  in 
which  the  history  of  the  individual  is  but  an 
atom." 

What  Diirer  expressed  in  his  Melencholia  Land- 
seer illustrated  with  his   wild   deer,  who  served 
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to  set  forth  his  ideas  of  philosophical  necessity, 
the  awarding  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the  in- 
scrutability of  the  decrees  of  Providence.  In 
almost  all  his  heads  of  deer  there  is  an  expres- 
sion of  sensitiveness,  grandeur,  and  pain,  as 
if  he  foreshadowed  their  fate,  and  pitied  them 
from  the  depths  of  his  heart.  In  the  light  of 
the  catastrophe  which  is  some  time  coming, 
their  expression  clearly  says,  Morituri  saluta- 
mus,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  artist  appears  in 
every  lineament.  With  the  dogs  and  the  chick- 
ens he  can  jest  and  be  merry,  but  the  antlered 
kings  of  the  moors  call  forth  deeper  and  sad- 
der sentiments.  The  deer,  so  grand  in  his  iso- 
lation, so  gentle  and  graceful,  so  valiant  and 
strong,  is  never  approached  by  man  except  as 
a  destroyer,  and  all  its  fascinations  and  noble 
traits  are  held  only  at  the  mercy  of  the  rifle- 
ball.  How  easily  do  their  pictures  appear  to 
us  mere  parables  in  color,  wherein  the  valor 
and  strength  and  thought  of  humanity  are  seen 
in  their  disguise,  in  their  conflicts,  flights,  and 
saddening  fate  !  The  master  looked  upon  the 
deer  from  "  the  sad  hill  of  philosophy  "  alone, 
and  saw  only  the  tragedy  into  which  they  were 
moving. 
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The  New  Home  at  St.  John's  Wood  —'Chevy  Chase.'  —The  Royal 
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Birds. 

Although  Landseer  had  now  attained  the 
years  of  manhood,  and  was  famous  throughout 
England,  he  still  lived  in  the  home  of  his  father, 
near  Fitzroy  Square,  and  made  use  of  a  dingy 
and  uncarpeted  painting-room,  whose  only  fur- 
niture was  two  or  three  cheap  chairs  and  an 
easel.  His  father  managed  all  Edwin's  business 
affairs,  selling  the  pictures  at  prices  which 
seemed  proper  to  him,  and  receiving  the  money 
himself.  The  young  man  was  quite  willing  to 
have  his  father  assume  these  duties,  and  gladly 
devolved  upon  him  their  emoluments,  as  well  as 
their  trials.  He  was  not  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  had  no  taste  for  the  mercantile  phase  of  his 
profession,  which  he  always  preferred  to  have 
some  one  else  attend  to  for  him.  But  at  last 
it  became  evident   that   an   independent  estab- 
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lishment  was  necessary,  and  so  he  began  to 
examine  the  neighborhood  of  Regent's  Park,  in 
order  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  a  new  home. 
Very  reluctantly  was  this  task  commenced,  for 
the  associations  of  his  old  home  were  too  sweet 
to  be  lightly  left  behind.  At  last,  however,  he 
found  a  small  house  and  garden,  with  a  barn 
suitable  for  a  studio,  and  resolved  to  establish 
himself  there.  But  a  premium  of  ;^ioo  was  de- 
manded for  the  possession  of  the  house,  and 
Edwin  abandoned  his  plan  as  impracticable,  on 
account  of  the  largeness  of  the  sum.  At  this 
juncture  the  friend  who  had  been  influencing 
him  to  move  out  of  the  paternal  mansion  ad- 
vanced the  amount  necessary,  and  the  change 
was  made.  The  money  was  repaid  in  slow  in- 
stallments of  £20  each. 

In  the  house  thus  acquired  Landseer  lived  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  there  also  he  died.  As 
his  means  grew  better,  and  fresh  fancies  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  he  added  new  parts  to 
the  house,  and  enlarged  it  in  various  directions. 
It  was  situated  at  No.  i  St.  John's  Wood  Road, 
in  that  semi-suburban  region  of  small  villas 
which   derived   the   name   of   St.   John's   Wood 
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from  its  ancient  possession  by  the  priors  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  artist  distinguished  his  house  by 
the  name  of  Maida  Vale,  in  pleasant  allusion 
to  the  pet  dog  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Landseer  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  read- 
ing "  Don  Quixote,"  and  evidently  intended  to 
illustrate  that  immortal  work,  as  certain  rude 
sketches  attest.  In  1824  he  painted  a  picture 
of  Sancho  Panza,  not  quite  satisfactory,  with  his 
donkey,  however,  admirably  rendered  \  and  a 
picture  of  the  Don  and  Rosinante  was  planned, 
but  never  finished.  Leslie's  '  Sancho  Panza ' 
was  almost  contemporary,  and  certainly  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

During  the  season  of  1825,  when  Landseer 
was  out  deer-stalking,  his  dogs  got  lost  while 
following  a  stag  which  he  had  wounded,  and  at 
night  one  of  them  returned  to  the  house  alone. 
The  next  day  the  shepherd  found  the  dead  stag, 
with  the  missing  dog,  completely  exhausted, 
standing  watch  over  him;  and  having  notified 
the  artist,  the  latter  took  out  his  drawing  mate- 
rials, and  made  the  sketch  for  the  picture  of 
the  '  Dead  Stag  and  Deerhound.' 
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Among  the  Scottish  scenes  painted  in  1826, 
the  chief  was  the  '  Chevy  Chase,'  which  still  re- 
mains in  its  original  place  at  Woburn  Abbey. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  the  old  ballad-verse :  — 

"  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  home, 
Erie  Percy  took  his  way, 
The  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy  Chase 
To  kill  and  bear  away." 

This  was  the  only  large  historical  painting  that 
Landseer  ever  executed,  —  a  matter  which  is 
subject  for  congratulation,  on  some  accounts. 
The  picture  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Ru- 
bens and  Snyders,  a  medley  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern types,  with  conventional  figures,  half-strung 
bows,  and  Flemish  dogs.  The  horses  are  admir- 
ably done,  and  mark  one  of  the  master's  highest 
successes  in  depicting  equine  subjects. 

Another  brilliant  semi-mediaeval  work  of  this 
time  was  '  The  Signal,'  which  is  now  owned  by 
the  Earl  of  Tankerville.  It  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Countess  of  Tankerville,  standing  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Chillingham  Castle,  with  a  bloodhound 
by  her  side.  The  ladies  of  the  Bedford  family 
were  also  portrayed,  for  the  etching  needle  of 
the  Duchess. 
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'  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow '  is  an  illustration 
of  the  old  fable,  and  shows  a  dog  crossing  a 
placid  stream  on  a  fallen  tree-trunk,  and  looking 
at  the  reflection  of  himself  and  his  stolen  meat 
in  the  water.  The  surrounding  landscape  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  bits  of  English  scenery, 
carefully  and  highly  finished  in  every  detail,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school. 

As  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  the  earliest  time  at  which  an  artist 
can  be  elected,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  in- 
stitution, Edwin  Landseer  was  chosen  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  very  few  men 
have  received  this  honor  so  soon,  and  among 
these  have  been  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  John 
Everett  Millais.  It  has  been  said  that  the  paint- 
ing of  '  Chevy  Chase  '  led  to  the  promotion  of 
our  artist,  but  Monkhouse  believes  that  that 
mealey-picture  had  no  influence  therein. 

Landseer  signalized  his  election  to  the  Associ- 
ateship  by  sending  to  the  next  Exhibition  the 
nobly  composed  picture  of  '  The  Chief's  Return 
from  Deer-Stalking,'  which  marked  also  his  adop- 
tion of  a  new  manner,  more  broad,  free,  and 
effective  than  that  which  preceded  it.     The  pro- 
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longed  and  deliberate  studies  of  his  earlier  years, 
with  their  care  and  firmness,  had  given  him  a 
treasury  of  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to 
paint  afterwards  with  great  facility  and  precision, 
and  with  a  dexterity  which  sometimes  seemed 
indeed  marvelous.  '  The  Chief's  Return  '  is  the 
first  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  works  in  the  new 
manner.  It  represents  a  vigorous  young  High- 
land chieftain,  attended  by  an  ancient  mount- 
aineer, leading  two  shaggy  ponies,  one  white 
and  the  other  black,  on  which  two  magnificent 
antlered  deer  are  bound. 

'  The  Monkey  who  had  seen  the  World '  is  a 
clever  satire  in  colors,  showing  a  group  of  unso- 
phisticated and  highly  amazed  anthropoids  sur- 
rounding one  of  their  race  who  has  returned 
from  his  travels  abroad.  He  is  dressed  in 
cocked  hat  and  laced  coat,  with  trousers  and 
buckled  shoes,  and  carries  a  cane  in  his  hand 
and  an  eyeglass  pendent  from  his  neck.  Thomas 
Baring  gave  1,500  guineas  for  this  picture,  and 
bequeathed  it  to  Lord  Northbrook.  It  has  been 
engraved  several  times,  under  various  titles. 
The  idea  was  so  taking  that  later  in  the  same 
year  the  master  published  twenty-four  plates, 
entitled  "  Monkeyana ;   or,  Men  in  Miniature." 
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Another  picture  of  this   time,  which  was   en- 
graved by  John  Pye,  was  thus  described  in  the 
catalogue  :  "  WilUam  Smith,  being  possessed  of 
combativeness  and  animated  by  a  love  of  glory, 
enlisted  in  the  loist  Reghnent  of  Foot.     At  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  July  follow- 
ing, a  cannon-ball  carried  off   one  of  his   legs  ; 
thus  commenced  and  terminated  William's  mil- 
itary career.     As  he  lay  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle,  the  dog  here  represented,  blind  with  one 
eye,  and  having  also  a  leg  shattered  apparently 
by  a  musket-ball,  came  and  sat  beside  him,  as 
't  were   for  sympathy.     The   dog   became  Will- 
iam's prisoner,  and  when  a  grateful  country  re- 
warded William's  services   by  a  pension    and  a 
wooden  leg,  he  stumped  about  accompanied  by 
the   dog,   his   friend    and   companion.     On   the 
15th   of   December,    1834,    William    died.     His 
name    never   having   been   recorded   in    an    ex- 
traordinary Gazette,  this  public  monument,  rep- 
resenting the  dog  at  a  moment  when  he  was  ill 
and  reclining  against  the  mattress  on  which  his 
master  died,  is  erected   to   his   memory  by  Ed- 
win Landseer  and  John  Pye." 

A  large  part  of  Landseer's  fame    and  wealth 
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was  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  Turner's,  — 
from  copyrights  on  engravings,  and  from  book 
illustrations.  He  was  seconded  by  a  group  of 
most  skillful  engravers,  headed  by  Lewis,  Cous- 
ins, and  Thomas  Landseer,  and  numbering 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five,  by  whom 
his  conceptions  were  brought  before  the  people 
in  countless  thousands  of  copies.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  touching  and  retouching  the  proofs  of 
the  plates.  Sir  Edwin  was  very  careful  and 
scrupulous,  and  often  devoted  days,  or  even 
weeks,  to  their  correction  and  improvement. 

A  banker-poet  can  afford  to  surround  his 
rhymes  with  tempting  accessories  of  art  and 
book-making,  such  as  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  impecunious  brethren,  whose  rolling  collars 
are  spread  only  in  lofty  garrets.  When  Samuel 
Rogers,  of  that  ilk,  published  the  luxurious  edi- 
tions of  his  poem  of  "Italy,"  he  summoned 
the  first  artists  of  England  to  adorn  its  pages 
with  their  choice  designs,  and  thus  light  up  his 
placid  verse  by  illustrations  more  than  worthy. 
Turner  made  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  these 
sketches  ;  and  Landseer  furnished  a  half  dozen 
or  more  scenes  in  the  lives  of   dogs  and   deer, 
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together  with  '  The  Cardinal  and  his  Cats.'  In 
the  picture  of  the  dogs  of  St.  Bernard,  he  drew 
the  animals,  and  Turner  put  in  the  surrounding 
landscape. 

Besides  his  illustrations  for  the  Sporting  Mag- 
azine and  for  Nimrod's  "  Sporting,"  the  artist 
made  several  characteristic  pictures,  which  were 
engraved  for  his  own  work  on  deer-stalking. 

The  earliest  known  portrait  of  Landseer  by 
himself  was  painted  in  his  twenty-seventh  year, 
and  published  in  "The  Amulet,"  after  being 
engraved  by  Thomas  Landseer.  The  artist  is 
represented  in  the  character  of  a  falconer. 

The  companion  pictures  of  '  High  Life  '  and 
'  Low  Life,'  which  became  so  famous,  and  were 
engraved  so  often,  were  bequeathed  by  Robert 
Vernon  -  to  the  uritisn  nation,  and  are  now 
in  the  National  Gallery,  at  South  Kensington. 
The  pictures  are  among  the  very  least  in  size 
of  all  celebrated  works  of  art,  and  measure 
only  i8  X  13^  inches.  The  '  High  Life  '  repre- 
sents a  slender  and  gentle  staghound,  which 
has  generally  and  incorrectly  been  supposed  to 
be  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Maida.  He 
is   sitting   near   a   table  which   bears   a  helmet, 
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beyond  which  the  battlemented  tower  of  the 
castle  appears  through  the  window,  while  evi- 
dences of  luxury  and  refinement  are  seen  on 
all  sides.  '  Low  Life  '  has  for  its  subject  a  mas- 
sive and  brawny  bull-dog,  sitting  in  a  rude  stone 
doorway,  and  with  one  eye  keeping  guard  over 
the  hat,  boots,  and  pint-pot  of  his  master,  the 
butcher,  while  the  other  eye  is  lazily  blinking 
in  the  warm  sunshine.  He  unctuously  licks  his 
fat  jowls,  and  the  evidence  of  his  recent  cap- 
ital breakfast  is  seen  in  a  beef-bone  below  the 
threshold.  Perfect  satisfaction  is  apparent  in 
every  line  of  his  ponderous  square  head,  but  it 
is  the  satisfaction  of  a  gorged  prize-fighter, 
ready  to  break,  at  any  moment,  into  brutal 
combativeness. 

'A  Fireside  Party,*  painted  in  1829,  and  be- 
queathed by  Mr.  Sheepshanks  to  the  British 
nation,  is  an  admirable  representation  of  sev- 
eral serious  terriers,  lying  and  sitting  in  atti- 
tudes of  ease  and  thoughtfulness  before  a  fire. 
The  dogs  belonged  to  Malcolm  Clarke,  of  Inve- 
rary,  and  were  the  originals  of  the  Pepper  and 
Mustard  terriers  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
n  "Guy  Mannering."     Landseer  was  now  float- 
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ing  in  the  mid-current  of  the  Waverley-novels 
excitement,  and  under  the  magnetic  personal  in- 
fluence of  Scott  himself ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  him  drawing  pictures  of  Edie  Ochiltree 
and  David  Gellatley,  and  other  famous  charac- 
ters in  the  new  romances. 

Another  pathetic  scene  which  the  pencil  of 
Landseer  illustrated,  in  a  valuable  Academy  pict- 
ure, was  that  described  in  Scott's  poem,  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  perished  by  falling  from 
a  cliff  on  Helvellyn  mountain,  when  his  faithful 
dog  watched  his  remains  until  they  were  dis- 
covered, three  months  afterward. 

*  The  Stone-Breaker's  Daughter '  was  a  beau- 
tiful Scottish  picture,  executed  in  1830,  and 
showing  an  old  man  'sitting  by  the  roadside, 
with  hammer  in  hand,  while  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter gossips  with  him,  and  a  dog  licks  her  hand 
affectionately. 

Before  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  Ed- 
win Landseer  received  the  full  honors  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  was  elected  an  Academi- 
cian. His  diploma-picture,  '  The  Dead  Warrior,' 
IS  still  preserved  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts, 
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*  The  Old  Guid  Wife  '  was  painted  for  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  bears  the  descriptive 
motto  :  "  She  minds  naething  o'  what  passes 
the  day,  but  set  her  on  auld  tales,  and  she  can 
speak  like  a  prent  buke.  She  '11  ken  fine  Cullo- 
den's  sad  day.  Yon  was  the  guidman's  clay- 
more." The  artist  said  that  his  model  for  this 
picture  was  very  old  and  feeble,  and  he  kept 
her  alive  on  whisky  while  painting  her  portrait. 

In  the  year  1833  Landseer  executed  a  post- 
humous portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his 
hound  Maida  and  the  terriers  Spice  and  Gin- 
ger, the  latter  being  descendants  of  Dandie 
Dinmont's  Pepper  and  Mustard  family.  Lock- 
hart  wrote  that  "  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer,  R.  A., 
has  recently  painted  a  full-length  portrait,  with 
the  scenery  of  Rymers  Glen  ;  and  his  familiar- 
ity with  Scott  renders-  this  almost  as  valuable 
as  if  he  had  sat  for  it."  The  Rymers  Glen 
was  the  scene  of  the  meeting  between  the  an- 
cient minstrel,  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  and  the 
Fairy  Queen  ;  and  Sir  Walter  wished  that  it 
might  be  used  as  the  background  of  Leslie's 
portrait,  but  the  canvas  was  not  large  enough. 
Not  long  before,  Landseer  had  illustrated  four 
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more  scenes  from  Scott's  romances  :  the  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel, 
the  Hawking  Party,  and  the  False  Herald  pun- 
ished (from  "  Quentin  Durward  "). 

'Jack  in  Office'  was  exhibited  in  1833,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  representations  of 
the  mingled  humor  and  pathos  of  the  artist. 
A  dog's-meat  dealer  has  left  his  wheelbarrow 
in  an  alley,  under  the  guard  of  a  fat  and  dis- 
dainful mongrel,  to  whom  approach  several  un- 
fortunate and  hungry  dogs,  in  search  of  the 
fragrant  dainties  which  perfume  the  air.  One, 
a  degraded  and  meagre  pointer,  with  driveling 
mouth  and  tail  between  legs,  pleads  with  his 
nervous  and  imploring  eyes  for  charity ;  an- 
other, seated  on  his  own  tail,  humbly  begs,  with 
adulatory  whine  and  dropped  paws  ;  and  still 
others  employ  other  means  of  pathetic  mendi- 
cancy, too  weak  and  cowardly  to  attack  the 
pampered  cur  who  scornfully  looks  down  upon 
them  from  the  top  of  the  barrow.  So  super- 
cilious is  the  guardian's  air,  so  contemptuous 
and  vindictive,  that  the  spectator's  sympathy 
and  hopes  are  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
other  dogs. 
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Landseer  was  intimate  with  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott, 
one  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  that  time  ; 
and  at  this  time  he  executed  the  figures  in  a 
picture  of  'The  Harvest  in  the  Highlands,'  of 
which  Callcott  painted  the  landscape. 

'  The  Eagle's  Nest '  is  a  grand  and  simple 
composition,  representing  a  mountain  loch  en- 
walled  by  black  and  frowning  cliffs,  on  one  of 
which,  in  the  foreground,  is  a  rude  nest  of 
sticks  containing  two  vociferous  eaglets.  The 
mother-bird  is  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
calling  to  her  mate,  who  is  seen  flying  amain 
towards  his  home,  over  the  dark  and  angry- 
looking  waters  below.  As  a  painter  of  birds, 
Landseer  had  no  superior,  and  drew  his  sub- 
jects with  unvarying  skill  and  wonderful  dexter- 
ity ;  and  his  representations  of  feathery  plumage 
and  of  horny  beak  and  talons  were  every  whit 
as  accurate  as  those  of  the  glossy  hides  of 
horses,  or  the  electric  hair  of  terriers.  Some 
of  his  works  had  eagles,  swans,  or  ducks  as 
their  chief  subjects  ;  and  in  many  others  wild 
or  domestic  fowl  were  effectively  introduced  as 
accessories.  One  of  his  first  infantile  drawings 
was  a  pencil-sketch  of   a  parrot  ;   and    his  last 
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great  picture  represented  a  battle  between  eagles 
and  swans.  The  hens  and  chickens  in  some  of 
the  Highland  pictures  are  full  of  verisimilitude, 
and  evince  a  careful  and  amused  observation 
of  the  gallinaceous  character ;  while  the  parrots 
and  macaws  in  some  of  the  later  portraits  are 
as  appropriate  to  their  aristocratic  mistresses 
as  the  spaniels  of  Van  Dyck  were  to  his  cava- 
liers and  countesses. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Shakespeare  of  the  World  of  Dogs.  — '  Suspense.'  —  '  The  Shep- 
herd's Chief  Mourner.'  — 'Dignity  and  Impudence.' 

Landseer  painted  many  animals  with  skill 
and  accuracy,  but  his  love  and  enthusiasm  were 
reserved  for  dogs.  He  was  eminently  human 
in  his  disposition,  and  therefore  chose  for  his 
favorite  theme  the  animal  which  is  the  best 
and  wisest  companion  of  man,  and  the  one 
which  has  the  most  variety  in  form  and  color 
and  size.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  intuition  rather  than  choice,  for  the 
very  first  of  Landseer's  drawings,  made  in  his 
fifth  year,  was  a  sketch  of  a  dog  ;  while  the 
last  of  his  works  was  a  portrait  of  another  of 
the  canine  race.  Mulready,  Rosa  Bonheur, 
Snyders,  even  Veronese,  perchance,  painted 
dogs  with  great  skill  and  technical  dexterity, 
but  Sir  Edwin  was  the  only  artist  who  repre- 
sented all  the  varying  phases  of  their  lives  and 
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emotions,  devoting  a  life-time  to  their  study, 
and  learning  to  distinguish  all  their  traits  and 
sentiments.  No  gesture  of  paw  or  head;  no 
language  of  eye  ;  no  peculiarity  of  walking  or 
leaping,  waking  or  sleeping  ;  no  vigilance  of  the 
one  or  sleepiness  of  the  other ;  no  combative  or 
caressing  motions,  but  that  were  familiar  to  him 
whom  the  English  well-called  "  the  Shakespeare 
of  the  World  of  Dogs."  From  these  wide  stud- 
ies and  deep  sympathies  resulted  a  rich  versa- 
tility, insomuch  that  no  two  of  his  subjects  ap- 
pear alike,  and  there  are  no  dull  repetitions 
in  all  the  wide  range  of  his  achievements. 

Mr.  Monkhouse,  the  closest  and  most  intelli- 
gent student  of  the  works  of  Sir  Edwin,  has 
made  the  following  precise  and  convenient  clas- 
sification :  "  Landseer's  pictures  of  '  set '  humor 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (i.)  In  which 
he  uses  nothing  but  the  natural  expression  and 
character  of  the  dog  to  suggest  qualities  which 
belong  also  to  man.  This  is  the  highest  class, 
to  which  '  Dignity  and  Impudence  '  and  '  There  's 
no  Place  like  Home  '  belong.  (2.)  In  which  he 
strains  their  natural  expression  to  caricature 
humanity,  as    in    such    pictures    as    'Alexander 
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and  Diogenes,'  and  '  Laying  down  the  Law.' 
(3.)  In  which  he  only  makes  the  dog  ridiculous, 
as  in  the  '  Comical  Dogs,'  for  the  purpose  of 
'  raising  a  smile.'  " 

The  favorite  point  of  view  in  which  Landseer 
regarded  the  dog  was  as  the  attendant  of  man, 
whether  as  servant,  companion,  or  pet ;  and  he 
seldom 'found  satisfaction  save  in  grouping  the 
two.  The  lonely  shepherd,  the  Gaelic  moon- 
shiner, the  fisherman,  even  the  dustman  of 
London,  has  his  canine  attendant,  as  dear  to 
its  owner,  doubtless,  as  Eos  was  to  the  Prince 
Consort,  or  Islay  to  the  Queen.  If  the  dog  is 
portrayed  alone,  he  is  accompanied  by  a  hel- 
met, a  glove,  a  Highland  plaidie,  or  some  other 
accessory  suggesting  his  master,  and  always  in 
keeping  with  his  high  or  low  estate.  There  are 
those  who  accuse  the  artist  of  overstraining  the 
faculties  of  canine  expression,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  did  exaggerate  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  not  without  having  a  basis  of  truth  to 
build  upon. 

The  master  was  always  vigilant  for  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  his  four-footed  friends,  and  from 
his   knowledge   of   their   character  was   able    tc 
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suggest  ameliorations  of  their  condition.  He 
once  said  that  no  dog  could  endure  being  kept 
strictly  on  the  chain  for  a  longer  period  than 
three  years ;  that  his  heart  would  break,  or  his 
reason  give  way,  in  the  interval.  In  the  matter 
of  cropping  the  ears  of  dogs  he  took  a  decided 
position  against  the  custom,  maintaining  that 
animals  who  dig  in  the  earth  should  have  their 
ears  protected,  as  Nature  had  provided.  Land- 
seer's  public  opposition  to  cropping  had  a  great 
effect  in  causing  it  to  be  partly  discontinued. 

He  used  to  walk  about  sometimes  with  a 
body-guard  of  thorough-bred  dogs,  most  of 
whom  had  been  presented  to  him  by  patrician 
friends,  and  rejoiced  in  long  and  incomprehen- 
sible pedigrees.  Maida  Vale  had  more  than  its 
share  of  hounds  and  terriers,  "  Tray,  Blanche, 
and  Sweetheart,"  who  always  welcomed  the 
master  home  in  their  characteristic  ways.  He 
also  retained  the  acquaintance  of  many  aristo- 
cratic dogs  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and 
great  was  the  wagging  of  tails  when  he  came  to 
Woburn  Abbey,  or  Taymouth  Castle,  or  royal 
Windsor. 

Hamerton,  the  calm  and  good-tempered  critic, 
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has  thus  expressed  his  opinion  :  "  Everything 
that  can  be  said  about  Landseer's  knowledge  of 
animals,  and  especially  of  dogs,  has  already 
been  said.  There  was  never  very  much  to  say, 
for  there  was  no  variety  of  opinion  and  nothing 
to  discuss.  Critics  may  write  volumes  of  con- 
troversy about  Turner  and  Delacroix,  but  Land- 
seer's merits  were  so  obvious  to  every  one  that 
he  stood  in  no  need  of  critical  explanations. 
The  best  commentators  on  Landseer,  the  best 
defenders  of  his  genius,  are  the  dogs  them- 
selves ;  and  so  long  as  there  exist  terriers,  deer- 
hounds,  bloodhounds,  his  fame  will  need  little 
assistance  from  writers  upon  art." 

Many  artists  and  connoisseurs  think  that 
Landseer's  highest  achievements  and  the  attain- 
ment of  his  loftiest  ideal  in  art  occurred  in  the 
year  1834.  Among  the  four  chief  pictures  of 
this  year,  the  most  famous  is  the  '  Bolton  Abbey 
in  the  Olden  Time,'  a  composition  which  has 
often  been  engraved  and  often  plagiarized,  and 
is  now  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Etchings  of  this  work  were  made  by  no  less 
personages  than  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Al- 
bert.    It  was  the  first  picture  for  which  the  mas- 
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ter  received  as  much  as  ^400,  and  is  now 
valued  at  more  than  ;!^3,ooo.  It  is  a  rich  and 
highly  finished  composition,  representing  the 
vassals  of  the  Abbey  bringing  their  tributes  of 
game,  fish,  and  fruit  into  the  cloisters,  where 
they  are  received  by  the  jovial  old  monks  (one 
of  whom  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott). 

'  The  Naughty  Boy '  is  a  picture  of  a  school- 
boy possessed  and  shrunken  up  by  outrageous 
passion,  with  his  toes  turned  in,  feet  close  to- 
gether, arms  pressed  to  sides,  shoulders  raised, 
and  every  muscle  tense  with  anger.  Landseer 
wanted  to  portray  this  little  fellow  on  account 
of  his  sturdy  and  handsome  face  and  figure,  but 
the  subject  was  rebellious  and  sulky,  and  finally 
broke  into  hot  wrath,  slamming  his  slate  upon 
the  studio-floor,  blowing  bubbles  between  his 
compressed  lips,  and  savagely  shouting :  "  I 
won't  be  painted ! "  Nevertheless  the  artist, 
smiling  kindly,  went  on  to  portray  this  little 
thundercloud,  and  made  an  unfading  record  of 
his  scowling  brows  and  quivering  flaxen  locks, 
and  all  the  hostile  expressions  of  his  young  face. 

'  A  Highland  Breakfast '  is  a  highly  humorous 
and  characteristic  composition,  showing  the    in- 
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terior  of  a  Scottish  shieling,  with  its  bonny  mis- 
tress in  the  background,  nourishing  her  babe  ; 
while  in  the  foreground  is  a  group  of  sheep, 
hounds,  and  terriers  waiting  to  get  their  break- 
fast from  a  pan  of  hot  milk,  which  is  slowly  cool- 
ing before  them.  A  dignified  old  retriever  is 
biding  his  time  with  philosophic  calmness,  and 
his  attendant  white  terrier  vainly  endeavors  to 
imitate  his  patience  and  self-command  \  while 
another  sniffs  the  coming  feast  and  licks  his 
mouth  in  fond  anticipation;  a  fourth  burns  his 
nose  in  the  steaming  mess ;  and  another,  a 
shaggy  little  terrier,  yields  a  meal  to  her  pup- 
pies while  waiting  for  her  own. 

'  Suspense '  was  another  noble  work  of  the 
culminating  year,  which  has  been  engraved 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
nation.  It  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
Landseer's  genius,  and  is  skillfully  adapted  to 
call  forth  the  imagination  of  the  spectator, 
rather  than  to  display  that  of  its  designer. 
A  noble  bloodhound  is  watching  with  intense 
solicitude  before  a  closed  door,  while  the  car- 
pet beside  him  is  dotted  with  a  line  of  blood- 
drops,  upon  which  lies  a  torn  eagle-plume,  and 
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on  the  table  behind  is  a  pair  of  steel  gaunt- 
lets. Is  it  the  dog's  master  who  has  been 
borne  within  the  door,  his  life-blood  dripping 
away,  and  his  panoply  of  battle  cast  aside  ? 
If  so,  how  deep  the  suspense  with  which  the 
faithful  hound  watches  for  some  token  that 
the  knight  still  lives  !  Or  is  it  that  the  crouch- 
ing animal  is  an  avenger  who  has  tracked  some 
assassin  to  this  his  last  retreat,  and  now  awaits 
the  reopening  of  the  door,  ready  to  rend  the 
miscreant  in  pieces  ? 

Our  artist's  father,  John  Landseer,  was  still 
alive  and  active,  and  during  this  year  he  pub- 
lished an  amusing  book  entitled  "  Description 
of  Fifty  of  the  Earliest  Pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery."  Somewhat  later  he  began  to  issue  a 
trenchant  periodical  called  "The  Review  of 
the  Fine  Arts,"  which  soon  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  "The  Probe,"  a  vigorous  journal  in 
which  the  veteran  editor  antagonized  the  then 
youthful  publication,  "  The  Art  Union."  Per- 
haps the  faint  praises  and  frequent  censures 
which  the  last-named  periodical  afterwards  gave 
for  many  years  to  Sir  Edwin  were  due  to  this 
hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  his  family. 
5 
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So  many  were  the  canine  applicants  for  the 
honors  of  portraiture  at  this  time  that  their 
names  were  placed  in  a  list,  and  awaited  their 
turn  in  due  order.  The  master's  brush  was 
rapid,  and  in  constant  employment,  yet  each 
dog  had  to  wait  for  two  or  three  years,  so  long 
was  the  list  and  so  numerous  were  the  appli- 
cants. 

'  The  Sleeping  Bloodhound,'  now  at  South 
Kensington,  is  a  portrait  of  the  fine  old  dog 
Countess,  painted  after  she  died,  and  in  the  at- 
titude of  sleep.  On  a  dark  night  the  dog  was 
waiting  on  a  high  balcony,  at  Wandsworth,  and 
anxiously  watching  for  her  master's  return  from 
London.  Hearing  the  wheels  of  his  gig  and 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  she  leaped  down,  but 
missed  her  footing,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  dying. 
Placing  the  hound  in  his  gig,  the  gentleman 
drove  to  London  the  next  morning,  and  went 
directly  to  Landseer's  studio.  The  artist  was 
at  first  vexed  by  the  sudden  intrusion  on  his 
working  hours,  but  when  he  saw  the  unfortu- 
nate animal  his  expression  changed  to  one  of 
sorrow  and  sympathy,  and  he  said :  "  This  is 
an    opportunity  not    to    be    missed.      Go   away 
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and  come  on  Thursday,  at  two  o'clock."  It 
was  then  Monday  noon,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  he  hard  finished  Countess'  portrait,  as  large 
as  Hfe.  This  hound  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Bell,  the  constant  friend  and  business 
manager  of  Landseer,  whose  pictures  he  sold, 
and  collected  the  moneys  therefor,  just  as  the 
artist's  father  had  formerly  done. 

'The  Drovers'  Departure,  Scene  in  the  Gram- 
pians,' was  exhibited  in  1835,  and  now  belongs 
to  the  nation.  It  was  originally  painted  for  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  but  for  some  unknown  reason 
he  declined  to  take  it,  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
secured  the  prize.  The  scene  represents  the 
departure  of  a  drove  of  Highland  cattle  for  the 
south,  with  the  patriarch  of  the  clan  Smoking 
a  pipe,  while  his  daughter  fills  his  flask  with 
"mountain  dew,"  and  her  husband,  all  plaided 
and  ready  for  the  start,  gives  a  parting  caress  to 
the  baby.  In  front,  a  hilarious  puppy  is  being 
egged  on  by  a  boy  to  attack  the  motherly  old 
hen,  who  defends  her  brood  with  defiant  mien  ; 
the  old  dog  suckles  her  puppies  for  the  last 
time ;  and  a  white  pony,  almost  toothless,  nib- 
bles  the    grass   sideways.      In    the   background 
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the  flocks  and  herds  are  seen,  defiling  away  tc 
the  south,  over  a  wide  heath,  with  the  mount- 
ains before  them  and  a  lake  at  one  side. 

In  1836  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  killed  two  wood- 
cocks at  one  shot,  a  feat  which  was  considered 
so  remarkable  that  a  book  of  poetry  was  writ- 
ten about  it,  and  Landseer  also  painted  a  com- 
memorative picture,  entitled  '  Pen,  Brush,  and 
Chisel.'  The  dog  therein  portrayed  was  Mus- 
tard, which  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  to  Chantrey. 
Lady  Chantrey  afterwards  presented  the  picture 
to  the  Queen. 

The  '  Comical  Dogs '  represents  two  terriers, 
—  one  with  a  hat  rakishly  cocked  on  th«  side 
of  his  head,  and  his  eye  slyly  upturned ;  and  the 
other,  of  the  gentler  sex,  has  a  mob-cap  upon 
her  head  and  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  the  while 
she  "  begs  "  with  drooping  fore-paws.  The  com- 
position is  jocose  and  absurd,  and  some  one 
has  well  said  that  "it  is  not  the  dogs  who  are 
comical,  but  the  artist." 

The  deeply  pathetic  pictures  of  '  The  High- 
land Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner  '  and  '  The  Shep- 
herd's Grave,'  which  have  been  so  often  re- 
produced,   were    executed    in    1837.      The    first 
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represents  the  interior  of  a  Highland  hut,  with 
the  coffin  of  the  lonely  shepherd  in  the  centre, 
covered  by  his  maud  for  a  pall,  and  with  a  well- 
worn  Bible  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  the  ad- 
jacent bench,  to  indicate  at  once  the  piety  and 
the  great  age  of  the  deceased.  The  only  guard- 
ian and  chief  mourner  of  the  dead  is  his  dog, 
the  faithful  companion  of  his  declining  years, 
who  now  sits  upon  the  pall,  with  grief-relaxed 
limbs  and  face  filled  with  brooding  sorrow  and 
profound  woe,  resting  his  head  on  the  closed 
coffin.  Monkhouse  calls  this  picture  "  Land- 
seer's  most  perfect  poem  of  simple  pathos ; " 
and  Ruskin  gives  the  following  very  inaccurate 
but  beautiful  description  of  it :  "  Here  the  ex- 
quisite execution  of  the  crisp  and  glossy  hair 
of  the  dog,  the  bright,  sharp  touching  of  the 
green  bough  beside  it,  the  clear  painting  of  the 
wood  of  the  coffin  and  the  folds  of  the  blanket, 
are  language,  —  language  clear  and  expressive 
in  the  highest  degree.  But  the  close  pressure 
of  the  dog's  breast  against  the  wood  ;  the  con- 
vulsive clinging  of  the  paws,  which  has  dragged 
the  blanket  off  the  trestle ;  the  total  powerless- 
ness  of  the  head,  laid  close  and  nlotionless  upon 
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its  folds  ;  the  fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye 
in  its  ntter  hopelessness ;  the  rigidity  of  repose, 
which  marks  that  there  has  been  no  motion 
nor  change  in  the  trance  of  agony  since  the 
last  blow  was  struck  upon  the  coffin-lid ;  the 
quietness  and  gloom  of  the  chamber  ;  the  spec- 
tacles marking  the  place  where  the  Bible  was 
last  closed,  indicating  how  lonely  has  been  the 
life,  how  unwatched  the  departure,  of  him  who 
is  now  laid  solitary  in  his  sleep,  —  these  are  all 
thoughts  ;  thoughts  by  which  the  picture  is  sep- 
arated at  once  from  hundreds  of  equal  merit, 
as  far  as  the  mere  painting  goes,  —  by  which  it 
ranks  as  a  work  of  high  merit,  and  stamps  its 
author,  not  as  the  neat  imitator  of  the  texture 
of  a  skin  or  the  fold  of  a  drapery,  but  as  a 
Man  of  Mind." 

'  The  Shepherd's  Grave '  is  a  fresh-heaped 
mound  of  earth,  with  a  head-stone,  whose  inscrip- 
I^ion  is  not  yet  finished  by  the  stone-cutter, 
whitely  revealed  in  the  light  of  the  low-hung 
moon.  The  sheep-dog  watches  patiently  over 
the  silent  mound,  with  his  head  drooping  to- 
wards the  earth,  in  the  long  vigils  which  shall 
continue  until  he  follows  his  master  (may  we 
not  hope  it  ?)  into  the  unknown  land  beyond. 
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The  best  of  Landseer's  numerous  portraits 
of  the  members  of  the  British  nobiUty  is  that 
which  represents  the  Sutherland  children,  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford  and  Lady  Evelyn  Gower. 
The  latter  is  a  pretty  young  girl,  placing  a  gar- 
land around  the  neck  of  a  pet  fawn,  with  a 
spaniel  "  begging  "  before  her  ;  while  the  Mar- 
quis, a  curly-headed  boy  in  a  short  dress,  is 
seated  on  the  grass,  and  a  noble  old  deerhound 
lolls  against  the  adjacent  tree.  In  the  back- 
ground are  the  towers  of  Dunrobin  Castle. 

Another  work  of  this  period  was  the  drawing 
of  eight  scenes  of  motherhood,  for  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford.  These  included  a  Highland  nurse, 
and  seven  female  animals,  with  their  young. 

*  A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane 
Society '  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of 
our  artist's  pictures,  and  has  been  reproduced 
many  times,  by  all  manner  of  processes.  It  was 
a  portrait  of  a  fine  dog  named  Paul  Pry,  whose 
beauty  had  awakened  Landseer's  admiratiorr, 
which  was  highly  increased  on  seeing  the  faith- 
ful pet  carrying  a  basket  of  very  bright  flowers 
in  his  teeth.  He  was  a  large  specimen  of  the 
•Newfoundland  breed,' and  is  portrayed  reclining 
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on  the  last  stone  of  a  sea-side  quay,  against 
which  the  Ught  summer  ripples  break,  lapsing 
upon  the  mooring-ring.  He  is  in  broad  sun- 
light, with  the  shadow  of  his  enormous  black 
head  falling  upon  his  white  flank,  while  he 
watches  to  seaward  with  strong  and  pathetic 
eyes,  and  marks  a  quick  attention  by  the  gentle 
lifting  of  his  ears.  The  painting  of  the  hide 
is  admirable,  and  shows  the  rigid  and  the  soft, 
the  downy  and  the  high-lighted,  parts ;  the 
masses  of  hair  as  the  dog's  habitual  motions 
had  permitted  them  to  grow;  and  the  skillful 
foreshortening  of  the  paws  hanging  over  the 
quay's  edge.  This  wonderful  representation  of 
the  canine  race,  one  of  the  most  inimitable 
which  art  has  ever  produced,  was  painted  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  fifty  guineas.  Mr.  Thomas 
Landseer  engraved  it  in  the  most  superb  man- 
ner. 

'  There  's  Life  in  the  Old  Dog  yet '  is  a  pa- 
thetic picture  representing  a  veteran  deerhound 
who  has  chased  a  stag  over  a  high  cliff,  and 
fallen  upon  the  rocks  below,  with  his  prey.  An 
ancient  sportsman  has  been  lowered  down  by  a 
rope,  and  finds  the  dead  body  of  the  deer,  and 
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the  mangled  hound,  whose  condition  he  an- 
nounces to  the  people  above  in  the  words  of 
the  title. 

'  Dignity  and  Impudence  '  was  painted  in 
1839,  and  is  the  familiar  scene  where  a  huge 
bloodhound  is  reclining  in  the  door  of  his  ken- 
nel, and  looking  upward,  while  alongside  him 
appears  the  head  of  a  bristling  and  snappish 
little  Scotch  terrier,  with  round  black  eyes  peer- 
ing through  his  shaggy  hair.  The  larger  dog 
was  a  favorite  visitor  of  several  London  studios, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Grafton,  while  his  little 
friend  was  called  Scratch,  This  was  one  of  the 
most  humorous  and  characteristic  of  Landseer's 
pictures,  and  recalls  the  force  and  contrasts 
of  Hogarth,  without  his  bitterness.  *  Beauty's 
Bath'  was  another  work  of  this  time,  and  rep- 
resents the  fair  young  girl,  Emily  Peel,  taking 
her  spaniel   Fido  to  a  morning  bath. 

'The  Lion-Dog  of  Malta,  the  last  of  his 
Tribe'  was  painted  in  1840,  and  shows  the  white 
and  silky-haired  little  creature  lying  on  a  table, 
close  to  a  huge  and  earnest-eyed  Newfoundland 
dog,  on  whose  nose  he  rests  a  tiny  paw,  while 
he  looks   through   long   and   fringing  hair  with 
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glittering  eyes.  On  the  front  of  the  table  are 
pencils,  brushes,  a  porte-crayon,  and  other  draw- 
ing instruments,  and  a  bit  of  bread,  at  which  a 
daring  mouse  is  greedily  nibbling. 

The  '  Laying  down  the  Law  '  was  painted  in 
1840,  and  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
It  is  a  transcendent  example  of  Landseer's  spe- 
cialty of  investing  animals  with  the  expressions 
becoming  to  human  passions,  and  thus  produc- 
ing bits  of  genial  satire,  sometimes  pathetic 
and  sometimes  humorous. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Royal  Family. —Balmoral. — The  Gracious  Queen.  —  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Woburn  Abbey.  —  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Sydney 
Smith. 

It  is  believed  by  many  Englishmen  that  the 
attractive  social  qualities  of  Landseer  first 
opened  a  communication  between  the  Royal 
Family  and  the  intellectual  society  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  well  known  that  for  some  time  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  the  literary  and 
artistic  people  of  England  were  rigidly  and  mark- 
edly excluded  from  the  Palace,  and  Landseer 
and  many  others  complained  bitterly  at  such  an 
unaccustomed  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  head 
of  the  nation.  The  first  familiar  guest  from 
the  excluded  classes  was  Edwin  Landseer  him- 
self. In  a  little  while  St.  John's  Wood  was 
amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Queen  waiting 
at  Landseer's  door,  while  he  changed  his  coat 
and  mounted  one  of  the  groom's  horses,  to 
ride  with  Victoria.     The  reason   appeared   that 
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he  was  painting  her  Majesty  on  horseback,  and 
this  was  a  piece  of  professional  study,  devised 
impromptu  by  the  royal  sitter. 

Again,  Prince  Albert's  hat  and  gloves  were 
seen  on  the  floor  of  the  artist's  room,  sent  there 
without  the  Prince's  knowledge,  in  order  to  be 
introduced  into  a  portrait  of  his  favorite  dogs, 
with  which  he  was  to  be  surprised  on  his  birth- 
day ;  and  great  was  the  bustle  when  a  groom 
rode  up,  on  a  horse  all  in  a  lather,  for  the  hat 
and  gloves,  as  the  Prince  was  going  out,  and 
must  not  miss  his  hat. 

A  few  years  before,  Landseer  made  the  first 
of  several  pictures  of  Dash,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent's  favorite  spaniel,  who  was  afterwards 
buried  on  the  slopes  of  Windsor  Castle,  under 
a  handsome  marble  monument.  This  was  the 
same  pet  of  which  Leslie  wrote,  in  describing 
the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  :  "  The  Queen, 
I  am  told,  had  studied  her  part  very  diligently 
and  she  went  through  it  extremely  well.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  the  first  sight  of  her  in 
her  robes  brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  it 
had  this  effect  upon  many  people  ;  she  looked 
almost  like  a  child.     She  is  very  fond  of  dogs, 
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and  has  one  very  favorite  little  spaniel,  who  is 
always  on  the  lookout  for  her  return  when  she 
has  been  from  home.  She  had  of  course  been 
separated  from  him  on  that  day  longer  than 
usual,  and  when  the  state  coach  drovp-  up  to 
the  steps  of  the  palace,  she  heard  him  barking 
with  joy  in  the  hall,  and  exclaimed,  'There  's 
Dash  ! '  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  lay  aside  the 
sceptre  and  ball  she  carried  in  her  hands,  and 
take  off  the  crown  and  robes,  to  go  and  wash 
little  Dash" 

Under  the  reign  of  such  a  Queen,  a  Land- 
seer  might  well  be  certain  of  wealth  and  honors, 
and  accordingly  we  find  him  a  frequent  and 
welcome  guest  at  Buckingham  Palace,  Windsor, 
and  Balmoral,  and  the  recipient  of  many  valua- 
ble presents  from  Victoria  and  Albert. 

The  long  series  of  portraits  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  was  auspiciously  begun  in 
1839  by  a  picture  of  the  Queen,  then  in  the 
second  year  of  her  reign.  This  was  one  of  the 
love-tokens  given  by  Victoria  to  Prince  Albert, 
before  their  happy  marriage. 

A  year  later  he  painted  the  Queen  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  reviewing  a  body  of  troops  j 
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the  Queen  on  horseback,  alone ;  and  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  with  the  Newfoundland 
dog  Nelson.  '  The  Queen  and  Children '  was 
painted  in  1842,  and  also  Prince  Albert  and 
the  Princess  Royal;  the  Queen  and  Prince  Al- 
bert, in  the  characters  of  Queen  Philippa  and 
Edward  III. ;  the  Princess  Royal,  with  her  pony 
and  dog  ;  the  Princess  Victoire  of  Saxe-Co- 
bourg ;  and  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Royal. 
A  year  later  and  he  produced  'Windsor  Castle 
in  the  Present  Time,'  with  portraits  of  the 
Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Princess  Royal, 
with  four  dogs ;  and  Princess  Alice  in  a  cradle, 
when  nine  days  old,  with  the  dog  Dandle;  In 
1844  Alice  again  appeared,  in  company  with 
the  famous  hound  Eos ;  and  a  year  later  the 
Queen  was  portrayed  in  the  fancy  dress  of  a 
bal  costumL  In  1847  the  royal  lady  was  depicted 
wl^ile  sketching  at  Loch  Laggan  ;  and  in  1854 
Landseer  painted  'Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in 
the  Highlands,'  introducing  also  Prince  Albert 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1861  he  drew 
'  Prince  Albert  at  Balmoral,'  which  was  engraved 
for  the  Queen's  book,  "  Leaves  from  a  Diarj'  in 
the  Highlands;"  in  1864,  the  Princess  Beatrice 
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on  horseback ;  in  1866,  the  Queen  at  Osborne, 
with  Princesses  Louise  and  Helena,  and  also 
Prince  Albert's  shooting  party,  at  Brechin  ;  and 
in  1872,  the  Queen  on  a  white  horse. 

During  his  autumnal  visits  at  Balmoral,  Sir 
Edwin  enjoyed  the  pleasantest  intimacies  with 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  was 
treated  with  great  consideration.  His  skill  with 
the  billiard-cue  was  frequently  called  into  req- 
uisition, when  he  was  challenged  to  play  by 
Prince  Albert ;  and  his  graceful  courtesy  found 
at  once  exercise  and  reward  in  helping  the 
Queen  over  stiles,  during  her  long  rural  ram- 
bles. In  Victoria's  journal  of  her  life  in  the 
Highlands,  the  name  of  our  artist  often  appears, 
and  in  the   most  agreeable  connection. 

One  of  the  master's  most  fruitful  and  long- 
continuing  employments  was  the  portrayal  of  the 
numeious  pets  of  the  Royal  Family.  This  con- 
genial task  began  in  1835,  when  he  painted 
Dash,  the  favorite  spaniel  of  the  queen's  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  also  the  three  pets  of 
Prince  George,  —  the  pony  Selim,  the  Newfound- 
land dog  Nelson,  and  the  spaniel  Flora ;  Prince 
Albert's  greyhound  Eos  ;  Islay,  the  queen's  pet 
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terrier ;  Waldmann  and  Cairnach ;  Dackel,  the 
queen's  badger-dog ;  Lambkin,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent's  dog ;  Dandie  Dinmont  and  the  hedge- 
hog ;  the  '  Islay,  Macaw,  and  Love-birds  ; '  *  Dear 
Old  Boz,'  with  a  rabbit ;  Sharp,  the  queen's  fa- 
vorite dog  in  1866 ;  and  several  others.  The  set 
of  engraved  pictures  known  as  "  Her  Majesty's 
Pets,"  and  representing  the  favorite  animals  of 
the  royal  Victoria,  includes  several  portraits 
made  by  our  artist. 

Careful  students  of  Landseer's  style  attribute 
the  great  change  through  which  it  passed  about 
the  year  1824  to  his  introduction  to  the  Bedford 
family,  and  his  transition,  almost  instantane- 
ously, from  ordinary  middle-class  society  to  that 
of  the  highest  nobility.  With  the  ducal  fam- 
ilies of  Britain  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
not  only  as  an  artist,  but  also  as  a  friend  and 
companion. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford's  princely  palace  of 
Woburn  Abbey  was  a  favorite  resort  for  artists 
at  this  period,  and  at  one  time  Leslie,  Wilkie, 
Callcott,  Newton,  and  Landseer  spent  several 
days  there  together,  enjoying  the  pleasant  hos- 
pitality of  the  ducal  family.     At  Woburn,  also, 
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Landseer  distinguished   himself   in   the  humble, 
character   of    a   scene-painter,    having    executed 
tlie    scenes   for    the    amateur   theatricals   which 
were  carried  on  there. 

As  early  as  1825  the  artist  visited  Woburn 
Abbey,  and  received  a  hearty  welcome  and  abun- 
dant patronage.  He  was  for  many  years  after- 
wards a  recipient  of  the  favors  of  the  Russell 
family,  the  holders  of  the  dukedom,  and  his 
pencil  was  frequently  called  into  their  service. 
Many  of  his  works  received  also  the  honor  of 
being  etched  by  Georgianna,  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  and  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Russell. 

In  the  year  1826  alone  we  find  Landseer  illus- 
trating the  ducal  family  in  the  following  sub- 
jects :  Lord  Cosmo  Russell  on  his  pony  Fingal ; 
the  youthful  Lord  Alexander  Russell  and  his 
dog  Nell,  and  again  with  a  pug-dog,  and  yet 
again  with  a  spaniel ;  and  Lady  Louisa  Russell 
feeding  a  donkey.  During  the  next  year  he  por- 
trayed the  Duchess,  and  also  her  two  daughters, 
and  the  series  of  Bedford  pictures  was  not  fin- 
ished until  nearly  fifteen  years  had  passed. 

Through  the  Bedford   family  the  master  also 
became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a 
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wealthy  Scottish  peer,  for  whom  he  painted  sev- 
eral fine  pictures.  One  of  the  best  of  these,  now 
valued  at  ;^i,2oo,  is  '  A  Scene  in  the  Highlands,' 
in  which  the  chief  characters  are  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford  and  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  Many  of 
the  Duke's  pictures  were  afterwards  bequeathed 
to  Brodie  of  Brodie,  whose  pictures  were  sold 
at  London,  in   187 1. 

Another  Scottish  patron  of  high  rank  was 
John,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Athole,  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  during  one  of  his  first  High- 
land visits.  Athole  presented  the  young  artist 
at  that  time  with  one  of  his  fine  deerhounds, 
which  was  long  kept  in  memory  of  the  donor. 
Four  years  later  Landseer  painted  the  noble 
picture  of  '  The  Death  of  the  Stag  in  Glen 
Tilt,'  whose  chief  figure  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Duke,  surrounded  by  his  clansmen. 

The  Marquis  of  Abercorn  was  another  of 
Landseer's  noble  friends,  and  for  him  the  mas- 
ter painted  several  portraits  of  the  members  of 
the  family.  These  works  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  The  master 
was  a  welcome  visitor  at  Taymouth  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  ;   and  also 
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at  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at 
Dalkeith.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  another 
patron  of  our  artist,  who  painted  his  favorite 
dog  Blaize,  in  1830. 

Many  of  the  nobles  of  England  chose  Land- 
seer  for  their  portrait-painter,  and  gave  him 
frequent  sittings.  Besides  those  elsewhere 
spoken  of,  we  find  among  them  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  and  Wellington ;  the  Marquises  of 
Hamilton  and  Worcester ;  Lords  Ashburton, 
Cavendish,  Glenlyon  and  Sefton  ;  Ladies  Eve- 
lyn Stanhope,  Leveson  Gower,  Blessington,  Ash- 
burton, Peel,  Jocelyn,  Grosvenor,  and  Butler ; 
and  the  Count  d'  Orsay.  Among  the  other 
notabilities  of  his  time,  he  painted  the  portraits 
of  Edward  Bulwer,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.   Norton,  and  Niccolo  Paganini. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Landseer  was 
held  by  Lord  Monson  appears  in  a  letter  from 
the  latter  to  David  Roberts,  in  which  he  says  . 
"  There  is  one  with  whom  I  am  anxious  to 
lose  no  time,  and  that  is  Edwin  Landseer. 
Would  you  be  my  ambassador,  and  ask  him 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  his  painting  me  a 
picture  t     I  should  like  him    to  come  here  and 
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paint   my  portrait  with   some   remarkable  dogs, 

with  which,  I  think,  he  would  be  pleased." 

Landseer  was  also  retained  by  the  publishers 
of  "  The  Book  of  Beauty,"  to  execute  several  of 
the  portraits  of  the  ladies  who  were  distin- 
guished in  that  singular  volume.  Among  those 
whom  he  painted  were  Lady  Georgianna  Rus- 
sell, the  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,  the  Count- 
ess of  Chesterfield,  Lady  Fitzharris,  and  Miss 
Ellen  Power.  Several  other  publications  of 
this  class  enlisted  the  pencil  of  the  master, 
who  drew  pictures  also  for  "  The  Gallery  of 
Graces "  and  "  The  Children  of  the  Aristoc- 
racy." 

There  are  those  who  rank  Landseer  with  Law- 
rence and  Reynolds  as  a  painter  of  children, 
claiming  that  he  possesses  an  equal  refinement 
and  naturalness,  and  makes  up  for  his  lack  of 
coloring  and  finish  by  a  freedom  from  the  man- 
nerism of  the  earlier  twain.  Certainly  his  rep- 
resentations of  children  are  filled  with  tender- 
ness and  truth,  whether  they  are  princesses  or 
shepherds'  children,  and  have  the  true  form 
and  look  of  their  ages,  whether  babies  or 
youths,  and  all  the  freshness  and  innocence  of 
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those  who  are  as  yet  "unspotted  from  the 
world."  It  has  been  considered  wonderful  that 
the  childless  Landseef  and  Reynolds  should 
have  obtained  such  insight  into  the  complex, 
amazing,  unfathom'able  life  of  their  hardly-ap- 
preciated juniors. 

With  the  solitary  and  remarkable  exception 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  no  British  artist  ever 
received  at  his  home  so  many  distinguished 
visitors  as  did  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  The  house 
at  No.  I  St.  John's  Wood  Road,  Lisson  Grove, 
was  the  centre  of  his  social  life,  and  many 
were  the  pleasant  parties  which  he  suddenly 
improvised  there,  from  time  to  time,  inviting 
his  friends  by  hasty  messages  sent  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 

Landseer  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Charles  Dickens  as  early  as  1838,  when  Cat- 
termole,  Maclise,  Stanfield,  and  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  belonged  to  the  same  coterie.  A  few 
years  later  the  artist  showed  his  admiration 
and  friendship  by  presenting  the  great  novelist 
with  a  drawing  of  Boxer,  illustrating  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  In  1854-55,  Land- 
seer  used   to   be   a   regular  attendant  at  Dick- 
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ens's  amateur  theatrical  parties,  at  Tavistock 
House,  where  he  frequently  met  Douglas  Jer- 
rold.  During  the  next  winter  he  joined  the 
brilliant  circle  of  Englishmen  then  passing  the 
season  in  Paris,  and  there* enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Browning,  Ma- 
cready,  Lytton,  Leslie,  and  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  master  also  had  some  connection  with  the 
great  novelist  Thackeray,  which  became  a  very 
warm  friendship.  In  i860  he  drew  'A  Black 
Sheep '  for  Thackeray,  to  accompany  his  story 
of  "Lovell,  the  Widower,"  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine. 

Landseer  was  intimate  with  that  marvelous 
wit  and  clerical  dignitary  Sydney  Smith,  and 
two  of  the  best  sayings  of  the  facetious  par- 
son are  connected  with  him.  Some  one  urged 
Smith  to  sit  to  Landseer  for  his  portrait,  and 
he  replied  in  the  words  of  the  Syrian  messen- 
ger to  the  prophet  Elisha :  "  Is  thy  servant  a 
dog  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?  "  Les- 
lie avers  that  Smith  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  that,  having  met  the  artist  soon  after 
the  story  was  published,  he  asked:  "  Have  you 
seen  our  little  joke  in  the  papers  ?  "     To  which 
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Landseer  replied :  "  Are  you  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge it  ?  "  Smith  said  :  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jections." At  another  time  the  artist  was  talk- 
ing with  him  about  the  drama,  and  said  :  "  With 
your  love  of  humor,  it  must  be  an  act  of  great 
self-denial  to  abstain  from  going  to  the  the- 
atres." To  which  Sydney  Smith  made  answer  : 
"  The  managers  are  very  polite ;  they  send  me 
free  admissions,  which  I  can't  use,  and,  in  re- 
turn, I  send  them  free  admissions  to  St.  Paul's." 
Leslie  tells  the  following  story  of  an  inci- 
dent at  a  dinner-party  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey,  the  great  sculptor,  at  which 
he  was  present.  "Edwin  Landseer,  the  best 
of  mimics,  gave  a  capital  specimen  of  Chant- 
rey's  manner,  and  at  Chantrey's  own  table. 
Dining  at  his  house  with  a  large  party,  after 
the  cloth  was  removed  from  the  beautifully 
polished  table,  —  Chantrey's  furniture  was  all 
beautiful,  — Landseer's  attention  was  called  by 
him  to  the  reflections,  in  the  table,  of  the  com- 
pany, furniture,  lamps,  etc.  '  Come  and  sit  in 
my  place  and  study  perspective,'  said  our  host, 
and  went  himself  to  the  fire.  As  soon  as 
Landseer   was   seated   in    Chantrey's   chair,    he 
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turned  round,  and  imitating  his  voice  and  man- 
ner said  to  him  :  '  Come,  young  man,  you  think 
yourself  ornamental ;  now  make  yourself  use- 
ful, and  ring  the  bell.'  Chantrey  did  as  he 
was  desired  ;  the  butler  appeared,  and  was  per- 
fectly bewildered  at  hearing  his  master's  voice, 
from  the  head  of  the  table,  order  some  claret, 
while  he  saw  him  standing  before  the  fire." 

Landseer  was  never  so  happy  as  when  draw- 
ing or  studying  lions,  and  kept  up  that  branch 
of  research  until  the  end  of  his  life.  When- 
ever a  lion  died  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  its 
body  was  offered  to  the  master,  and  none  of 
the  anxious  zoologists  of  the  city  might  hope 
for  it  until  he  had  been  consulted.  Charles 
Dickens  used  to  tell  a  story  that  once  when  a 
party  was  assembled  at  Landseer's  house,  a 
man-servant  opened  the  door,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed his  master,  with  perfect  sang-froid,  and 
as  if  it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  there :  "  Did 
you  order  a  lion,  sir  ?  "  Aware  of  the  sin- 
gularities of  their  host,  and  amazed  at  this 
straightforward  and  matter-of-fact  questions, 
some  of  the  guests  were  afraid  that  a  living 
lion  was  loitering  outside,  and  merely  awaiting 
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Landseer's  summons  to  enter.  But  it  soon 
transpired  that  the  famous  lion  Nero,  a  favorite 
model  and  long-time  acquaintance  of  the  artist, 
had  died  during  the  evening,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens  had  put  his  body 
into  a  cart  and  sent  it  to  Landseer,  as  a  pres- 
ent indeed  worthy  of  its  destination.  The 
master  painted  a  large  picture  from  this  sub- 
ject, and  afterwards  had  the  skin  stuffed  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum,  to  amaze  and 
delight  the  liegemen  of   the  Queen. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  and  incompre- 
hensible achievements  of  Landseer  occurred  at 
an  evening  party,  given  by  one  of  the  leaders 
of  London  society,  at  which  the  artist  was  one 
of  the  lions  of  the  occasion.  The  conversa- 
tion, doubtless  thus  led  by  some  of  the  party 
who  knew  his  dexterous  draughtsmanship,  turned 
on  the  subject  of  facility  with  the  hands,  and 
many  instances  of  wonderful  skill  in  this  direc- 
tion were  cited.  At  last  a  lady,  lolling  on  the 
sofa  near  by,  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  such 
a  dull  theme,  exclaimed,  as  if  to  conclude  it : 
"  Well,  there  's  one  thing  nobody  has  ever  done, 
and   that   is   draw  two   things   at   once ! "     But 
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Landseer  would  not  allow  the  conversation  to 
be  quashed  thus  summarily,  and  answered  : 
"  Oh,  I  can  do  that  j  lend  me  two  pencils,  and 
I  will  show  you."  Whereupon,  with  a  pencil 
in  each  hand,  and  not  hesitating  a  moment,  he 
drew  with  one  hand  a  stag's  head  and  antlers, 
and  with  the  other  a  horse's  head.  The 
sketches  were  equally  good,  and  showed  great 
energy  and  spirit,  —  as  much  indeed,  as  if  they 
had  been  drawn  at  different  times,  and  under 
more  favorable  circumstances.  The  acts  of 
draughtsmanship  were  perfectly  simultaneous, 
and  not  alternate,  and  showed  that  the  con- 
trolling brain  was  capable  of  directing  at  the 
same  time  two  distinct  limbs  in  similar  but  di- 
verse operations,  attended  with  distinct  mental 
processes.  How  this  rare  feat  may  have  been 
accomplished  is  an  interesting  question  for 
students  of  the  action  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
nerve  forces. 

The  subjects  of  '  The  Cavalier's  Pets  '  were 
two  beautiful  spaniels,  who  were  portrayed  ly- 
ing on  a  table,  alongside  a  plumed  hat.  They 
were  favorites  of  Robert  Vernon,  and  the  en- 
tire  picture,   full    of    precision   and   grace,   was 
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painted  in  less  than  two  days,  —  a  wonderfu! 
feat  of  dexterity  and  skill.  Instances  of  this 
remarkable  celerity  are  numerous  in  Landseer's 
life.  While  visiting  the  eminent  connoisseur, 
William  Wells,  at  Redleaf,  he  painted  the 
'  Trim,  the  Old  Dog  looks  like  a  Picture  '  in 
two  hours  and  a  half.  The  master  once  sent  to 
the  Exhibition  a  picture  of  rabbits,  under  which 
he  wrote :  "  Painted  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour."  Mr.  Wells  says  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  about  leaving  his  mansion  of 
Redleaf  to  go  to  Penshurst  Church,  his  butler 
placed  a  canvas  on  the  easel  before  Landseer, 
who  had  preferred  to  remain  in  the  house.  On 
his  return,  three  hours  later,  the  artist  had  fin- 
ished a  life-sized  picture  of  a  fallow-deer,  and 
so  thoroughly  was  the  work  done  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  how  it  could  be  improved 
by  further  touching. 

Landseer  would  place  a  clean  canvas  upon 
his  easel,  and  let  it  remain  for  a  whole  day,  or 
even  for  several  days,  until  he  had  thought  out 
the  whole  subject,  when  he  would  fall  to  work 
and  carry  forward  the  painting  with  great  ra- 
pidity and  precision.     His  best  work,  after  the 
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first  ten   years,   was    from   within,    rather    than 

from  without. 

It  was  his  old  comrade  Bewick  who  said: 
"  Sir  Edwin  has  a  fine  hand,  a  correct  eye,  re- 
fined perceptions,  and  can  do  almost  anything 
but  dance  on  the  slack  wire.  He  is  a  fine 
billiard-player,  plays  at  chess,  sings  when  with 
his  intimate  friends,  and  has  considerable  hu- 
mor. 

'*  Landseer  is  sensitive,  delicate,  with  a  fine 
hand  for  manipulation,  —  up  to  all  the  finesse 
of  the  art ;  has  brushes  of  all  peculiarities  for 
all  difficulties  ;  turns  his  picture  into  all  man- 
ner of  situation  and  light ;  looks  at  it  from  be- 
tween his  legs,  —  and  all  with  the  strictly  criti- 
cal view  of  discovering  hidden  defects,  falsities 
of  drawing  or  imperfections.  See  to  what  per- 
fection he  carries  his  perception  of  surface, 
hair,  silk,  wool,  rock,  grass,  foliage,  distance, 
fog,  mist,  smoke  !  how  he  paints  the  glazed  or 
watery  eye ! " 
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rhe  Great  Change.  —  Continental  Tour.  — '  The  Sanctuary.' —  Frescos. 

—  'Shoeing.'  — '  Peace'  and  ' War.' —  ' Alexander   and  Diogenes.' 

—  Louis  Napoleon. 

In  the  year  1840  came  a  great  change  in  the 
life  of  the  master,  produced  by  an  attack  of  ill- 
ness, which  became  so  serious  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  studio,  and  devote  some 
time  to  traveling  on  the  Continent.  From  this 
date  he  entered  upon  his  period  of  reflection 
and  sadness,  when  his  pictures  ceased  to  be  nar- 
rative, and  became  painful  and  pathetic  in  their 
lessons,  with  high-strung  passages  of  spiritual 
poetry.  But  even  in  this  late  period  of  solem- 
nity and  reflectiveness  he  executed  a  few  pleas 
ant  and  humorous  pictures,  like  the  '  Alexander 
and  Diogenes,'  as  if  sudden  moods  of  joyful- 
ness  lightened  through  the  calm  twilight  of  sor- 
row. 

Mr.  William  Wells  was  one  of  the  most  enthu 
siastic  admirers  of   Landseer's  paintings,  many 
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of  which  he  added  to  his  great  collection  of  pict- 
ures. The  artist  became  a  frequent  and  honored 
visitor  at  Redleaf,  Wells's  country-house ;  and  it 
was  during  one  of  these  sojourns  that  he  was 
taken  with  his  first  violent  sickness. 

The  main  trouble  which  came  upon  the  master 
at  this  time  was  a  severe  attack  of  depression, 
one  of  the  first  of  those  terrible  glooms  which 
darkened  all  his  subsequent  life,  and  nearly  un- 
seated his  reason.  He  was  recommended  to 
abandon  work  for  the  time,  and  go  abroad ;  and 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  solicitous 
friends  he  took  a  vacation  of  some  months, 
during  which  he  traversed  parts  of  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Austria.  His  chief 
sojourns  were  at  joyous  Vienna  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Geneva.  Certain  sketches  of  this 
time  show  that  the  master  visited  Belgium, 
Frankfort,  Geneva,  Dijon,  Strasburg,  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  It  was  the  only  long  tour  that  he 
ever  made  outside  the  limits  of  his  beloved 
Britain. 

He  made  six  charming  character-sketches  on 
this  journey,  which  were  afterwards  etched  by 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.    Many  other  draw- 
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ings  were  brought  back  from  the  Continent,  but 
no  use  was  made  of  them,  although  their  beauty 
and  interest  have  been  highly  praised.  Many  of 
them  are  slight  and  unfinished,  but  nevertheless 
show  great  power  and  life,  being  for  the  most 
part  sketches  of  men  and  animals. 

The  civic  splendors  of  Brussels  and  Vienna, 
and  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol,  appear  to  have  made  but  little  impres- 
sion upon  our  master,  who  hardly  even  recog- 
nized their  value  in  art.  He  was  a  conservative 
Briton  in  the  intense  affection  with  which  he 
regarded  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  the  unwav- 
ering constancy  of  his  attachment  to  England. 
His  realms  of  the  imagination  were  upon  the 
same  narrow  island,  —  narrow,  indeed,  but  how 
glorious  !  —  in  the  picturesque  Scottish  land  ; 
and  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  Alps  and 
the  Villa  Borghese,  as  well  as  to  their  inhabit- 
ants  and   local  divinities. 

When  the  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  visited 
England,  in  1842,  Landseer  made  a  portrait  oC 
him,  at  Gore  House.  The  drawing  was  owned 
by  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Duke  of   Edinburgh,  in  1874,  doubtless  on 
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account  of  his  connection  with  the  Russian  Im- 
perial family. 

'The  Sanctuary'  was  painted  in  1842,  for 
William  Wells,  of  Redleaf,  for  100  guineas  ;  but 
Prince  Albert  was  so  taken  with  the  picture 
that  he  persuaded  Mr.  Wells  to  give  it  up,  and 
it  is  now  owned  by  the  Queen.  Many  repro- 
ductions of  this -design  have  been  made,  in  va- 
rious forms,  and  render  an  extended  description 
needless.  The  hunted  stag  is  just  wading  up 
to  the  secure  island  shore,  with  the  gleaming 
water  behind  broken  only  by  the  long  ripples 
from  his  swimming  shoulders,  and  the  still  even- 
ing sky  crossed  only  by  a  swerving  line  of  fly- 
ing fowl.  The  motto  of  the  picture  was  taken 
from  the  poem  of  "  Loch  Maree  "  :  — 

"  See  where  the  startled  wild-fowl  screaming  rise, 
And  seek  in  marshall'd  flight  those  golden  skies ; 
Yon  wearied  swimmer  scarce  can  win  the  land, 
His  limbs  yet  falter  on  the  watery  strand. 
Poor  hunted  hart !  the  painful  struggle  o'er, 
How  blest  the  shelter  of  that  island  shore  ! 
There,  whilst  he  sobs,  his  panting  heart  to  rest, 
Nor  hound  nor  hunter  shall  his  lair  molest." 

The  '  Otter  and  Salmon,'  exhibited   in  I842, 
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marks  the  successful  entrance  of  the  artist  into 
a  new  field  of  illustration,  due  to  the  preceding 
year's  visit  to  the  Highlands.  The  simple  com- 
position of  this  picture  shows  a  huge  silver  sal- 
mon lying  dead  on  its  side,  and  a  long-drawn- 
out  brown  otter  crouching  by  it,  snarling-  and 
showing  its  teeth.  This  singular  amphibious 
animal  was  afterwards  painted  several  times  by 
the  master. 

*  Be  it  ever  so  Humble,  there 's  no  Place 
like  Home'  has  often  been  engraved,  and  was 
presented  to  the  nation  in  the  Sheepshanks 
Collection.  A  soft-eyed  spaniel,  who  has  been 
astray  and  a  willful  vagrant,  has  returned  to  his 
kennel,  and  expresses  his  joy  by  whimpering, 
crouching,  and  wagging  his  tail.  There  is  a  bit 
of  by-play  in  the  foreground,  in  the  form  of  a 
snail,  who  indeed  cannot  quit  his  home,  but 
must  ever  carry  it  as  a  burden  upon  his  back. 

The  most  refined  and  highly  civilized  dog 
which  Landseer  was  ever  called  upon  to  por- 
tray was  Eos,  the  favorite  greyhound  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  a  model  of  grace  and  dainty 
beauty,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  manner  of 
the  artist.  Eos  died  in  1844,  two  years  later, 
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and    was   honored    with    a    monument    on    the 

slopes  of  Windsor  Castle. 

The  so-called  Milton  Villa,  an  octagonal  sum- 
mer-house in  the  garden  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, was  adorned  with  a  fresco  by  Landseer, 
representing  'The  Defeat  of  Comus.'  This 
composition  has  been  engraved  several  times, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  overmastering  force, 
and  its  Hogarthian  delineation  of  a  wild  and 
sensual  orgy.  At  the  same  time  Leslie,  Mac- 
lise,  Etty,  Eastlake,  Uwins,  Stanfield,  and  Sir 
William  Ross  were  engaged  in  the  Milton 
Villa,  each  frescoing  a  lunette  with  a  scene 
from  Milton's  "  Masque  of  Comus  ; "  and  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  used  to  visit 
the  scene  of  their  labors  as  often  as  every 
day.  Another  fresco  of  this  time  was  done  at 
Gwyder  House,  during  the  competition  of  car- 
toons for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  now  belongs 
to  the  Queen.  Ardverikie  Lodge,  in  the  North- 
ern Highlands,  was  adorned  with  a  set  of  game- 
pictures,  made  on  the  walls  with  pieces  of  burnt 
stick  and  a  red  brick.  These  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1873,  but  had  previously  been  repro- 
duced by  photography. 
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'  The  Otter  Hunt '  was  painted  for  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  in  1844,  and  is  admirably  drawn,  but 
coldly  colored  and  flatly  executed.  It  repre- 
sents a  huntsman  standing  in  a  stream,  and 
holding  up  an  otter  transfixed  through  the  loins 
by  his  spear,  writhing  and  contorted,  and  bit- 
ing the  spear-staff  in  his  dying  agonies,  while 
around  him  is  a  multitudinous  pack  of  excited 
dogs,  yelping,  leaping,  and  fighting  each  other 
in  their  fury  for  the  prey.  '  The  Challenge  '  was 
another  famous  picture  of  this  time,  and  shows 
a  vigorous  stag  loudly  bellowing  his  defiance, 
either  at  approaching  hunters  or  other  animals 
of  his  kind. 

'Shoeing'  is  another  picture  bearing  the  date 
of  1844,  which  has  been  many  times  engraved. 
The  scene  is  the  interior  of  a  country  black- 
smith's shop,  with  the  farrier  trying  a  new  shoe 
on  the  near  hind  hoof  of  a  splendid  bay  mare,, 
under  whose  head  stands  a  shaggy  little  donkey, 
with  a  bloodhound  in  front.  The  main  subject 
of  this  composition  was  the  mare  Betty,  belong- 
ing to  the  artist's  friend,  Jacob  Bell,  and  her 
master  had  intended  to  have  her  painted  with 
a  foal.     For  this  purpose  he  had  two  successive 
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foals  bred  by  her,  but  they  both  grew  to  matu- 
rity before  the  artist  was  ready  to  portray  the 
group,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned.  But  one 
day,  when  Landseer  was  at  Mr.  Bell's,  he  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  the  condition  of  the  mare,  and 
said :  "  I  am  determined  to  paint  Old  Betty 
after  all."  The  shoeing  scene  was  decided 
upon,  and  forthwith  carried  out,  with  this  fa- 
mous result.  The  velvety  hide  of  the  mare, 
touched  here  and  there  by  lustrous  high  lights, 
is  admirably  represented;  and  she  appears  in 
her  accustomed  attitude,  standing  at  ease  and 
without  a  halter.  This  picture  was  included 
by  its  owner  in  the  Bell  Gift  to  the  nation, 
and  is  now  at  South  Kensington. 

The  companion  pictures  of  '  Peace '  and 
'War'  were  painted  in  1846,  and  are  now  in 
the  Vernon  Gallery.  The  former  is  a  beauti- 
ful scene  on  a  high  chalk  cliff  overlooking  the 
blue  and  sun-lit  expanse  of  Dover  harbor,  with 
a  group  of  three  bright-faced  and  heedless  child- 
shepherds,  and  several  sheep  and  goats  grazing 
near  by,  on  the  fair  green  downs.  A  cannon  has 
fallen  from  the  useless  ramparts,  and  a  lamb  is 
pulling   out   the   grass  which   one   of   the   little 
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shepherds  has  placed  in  the  black  and  silent 
muzzle.  '  War  '  is  a  scene  just  after  a  battle, 
with  a  ruined  cottage,  whose  porch  is  arched 
with  torn  rose-bushes,  while  lurid  smoke  casts 
shadows  on  the  sunny  walls.  Near  the  door  is 
a  dying  horse  and  his  dead  rider,  —  a  steel-clad 
dragoon  with  sword  in  hand  ;  and  another  dead 
rider  and  horse  lie  close  beside  them  in  the 
garden.  Mr.  Vernon  paid  ;^i,5oo  for  '  Peace  ' 
and  '  War,'  and  the  publishers  of  the  engrav- 
ings from  them  paid  Landseer  ;^3,ooo.  The 
publishers  laid  out  this  year  over  ^10,000  for 
the  copyrights  and  engraving  of  these  two  and 
the  '  Stag  at  Bay '  and  '  Refreshment.' 

In  the  '  Peace  '  and  '  War '  the  spiritual  po- 
etry and  pure  fancy  of  the  master's  later  years 
were  highly  exemplified,  and  his  marvelous  Ho- 
garthian  power  of  telling  a  story  by  an  instan- 
taneous tableau  was  happily  illustrated.  These 
also  were  the  first  pictures  in  which  he  symbol- 
ued  scenes  in  the  common  lot  of  mankind,  mov- 
ing every  beholder  by  the  deep  pathos  and  re- 
flective sentiment  of  the  contrasted  designs. 

'  The  Stag  at  Bay '  is  one  of  I.andseer's 
most  tragic  and  powerful  pictures,  and  has  been 
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finely  reproduced  in  his  brother's  engraving. 
It  was  painted  for  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane. 

Another  conspicuous  picture  of  very  large 
dimensions  was  painted  in  1847  for  the  Mar- 
quis of  Breadalbane,  who  presented  it  to 
Prince  Albert,  and  it  is  now  at  Osborne,  in  the 
Queen's  possession.  The  scene  is  *  A  Drive  of 
Deer,  Glen  Orchay,'  and  represents  the  shoot- 
ing of  deer  in  a  pass  of  the  Highlands,  through 
which  the  doomed  animals  are  trooping  in  full 
panic. 

'  Digging  out  the  Otter,'  an  unfinished  work 
of  this  time,  has  since  had  the  honor  of  being 
completed  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.  A. 

The  venerable  victor  of  Waterloo,  Field-Mar- 
shal the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  fascinated 
with  a  courage  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  gren- 
adiers, and  exhibited  in  a  less  sanguinary  way, 
by  Van  Amburgh,  the  celebrated  menagerie 
proprietor.  He  therefore  ordered  Landseer  to 
paint  a  large  picture  of  the  lion-tamer,  as  he 
appeared  with  his  animals  in  the  London  thea- 
tres, and  taking  down  his  Bible  told  the  artist 
to  inscribe  a  text  under  it,  as  exemplifying  the 
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gift  of  God.  On  account  of  this  text  Landseer 
used  to  call  the  Van  Amburgh  scene  his  "  sa- 
cred picture."  The  Duke  paid  ;^i,ooo  for  the 
work,  which  is  now  owned  by  his  successor. 
The  Queen  had  a  similar  picture  painted  by 
Landseer,  and  both  of  them  are  regarded  as 
among  the  poorest  productions  of  his  pencil, 
vulgar  in  theme,  and  inefficient  in  execution. 

By  this  time  the  critics  of  London  asserted 
that  the  master  had  lost  much  of  the  technical 
skill  and  solidity  of  his  younger  days,  and  that 
his  later  works,  though  more  popular  and  poetic, 
were  poor  in  artistic  qualities.  They  were  cer- 
tainly superior  to  their  predecessors  in  the 
higher  intellectual  and  imaginative  qualities, 
and  it  seemed  evident  that  Landseer  had  at 
last  found  the  traits  of  the  popular  mind  to 
which  he  could  most  successfully  appeal.  These 
were  two  in  number,  sad  pathos  and  gentle 
humor,  and  he  rang  the  changes  upon  them 
with  rarest  skill  and  delicacy.  Rossetti  thus 
stated  the  secret  of  .his  magic  power:  "Land- 
seer is  the  dramatist  of  the  animal  world  ;  life, 
spirit,  incident,  are  at  his  command  more  richly 
and   more   sympathetically  than  with   any  other 
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painter  of  the  like  class."  And  Walter  Savage 
Landor  said  :  "  There  are  two  men,  Hogarth 
and  Landseer,  who  affect  my  heart  the  most 
deeply  of  all  painters,  and  Raphael  alone  can 
detain  me  so  long  a  time  before  him." 

In  1848  the  master  received  an  order  from 
the  Government  Commissioners  on  the  Fine 
Arts  to  paint  three  subjects  connected  with 
the  chase,  for  the  three  compartments  of  the 
Peers'  Refreshment  Room,  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment House.  The  amount  offered  was  only 
;^5oo  each ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Landseer 
accepted  the  commission  more  for  the  sake  of 
patriotism  than  profit.  But  this  contract  came 
to  nothing,  for  the  House  of  Commons  refused 
to  vote  the  appropriation  needful,  in  a  moment 
of  pique  at  the  delay  in  decorating  the  Palace 
at  Westminster,  and  the  whole  scheme  fell  to 
the  ground. 

'  The  Random  Shot '  was  painted  for  Prince 
Albert,  in  1848,  and  is  one  of  the  most'  pa- 
thetic of  Landseer's  works.  Some  careless 
hunter  has  wounded  a  doe,  which  has  retired 
hither  to  die,  followed  by  her  fawn.  The  scene 
is  a  vast  and  misty  place  amid  snowy  mount- 
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ains  and  frowning  ridges,  and  the  mother  deer 
lies  dead  by  the  side  of  a  little  pool,  whither 
she  has  fled  through  the  lonely  fastnesses  to 
quench  her  feverish  thirst.  The  innocent  little 
fawn  strives  in  vain  to  get  its  accustomed  nour- 
ishment, for  the  doe  lies  on  her  side,  cold  and 
stiff,  with  her  blood  frozen   on  the  hard  snow. 

*  Alexander  and  Diogenes '  was  painted  in 
1848,  and  became  the  property  of  the  nation, 
in  the  Bell  Gift.  It  is  a  scene  of  canine  life, 
in  which  the  big  white  bull-dog  Alexander  knits 
his  brows  and  looks  askant  and  haughtily  at 
Diogenes,  a  dingy  and  meditative  little  farrier's 
dog,  who  lives  in  a  tub  and  feeds  on  poor  veg- 
etables. The  courtiers  of  Alexander  are  two 
whining  and  hypocritical  hounds,  in  the  back- 
ground ;  a  sneaking  little  spaniel,  with  set  smile 
and  glassy  adulatory  eyes,  which  is  paying  court 
to  a  greyhound  of  the  gentler  sex ;  and  a 
scornful  and  contumelious  spaniel,  which  re- 
gards Diogenes  with  upturned  nose. 

Landseer  also  exhibited  a  fine  portrait  of 
his  father,  at  this  time,  —  a  picture  which  he 
retained  at  Maida  Vale,  with  filial  reverence, 
until    his    death.      During    even    the   last   half 
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decade  of  his  life,  the  venerable  John  Land- 
seer  was  hale  and  hearty,  and  frequently  took 
long  walks  in  company  with  William  Howitt, 
who  was  his  neighbor  at  St.  John's  Wood. 

When  Robert  Vernon  commissioned  ^:he  mas- 
ter to  paint  a  new  picture  for  the  nation,  in 
1847,  he  selected  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo  as 
its  scene.  A  year  or  two  later  Landseer  went 
to  Belgium,  to  make  the  necessary  studies  and 
sketches  for  the  new  work,  and  excited  great 
interest  among  the  artists  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, who  were  amazed  to  see  a  painter  living 
so  luxuriously.  They  reported  among  them- 
selves, with  almost  incredulous  admiration,  that 
he  was  always  accompanied  by  a  man-servant 
while  sketching  in  the  woods  near  Brussels, 
and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  regale  himself 
on  the  best  of  champagne.  The  enormous  sum 
of  ;^3,6oo  was  paid  for  the  copyright  of  the 
new  historical  painting. 

'  The  Dialogue  of  Waterloo  '  was  the  result- 
ing picture,  and  represents  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  his  daughter-in-law,  the  Marchioness 
of  Douro,  upon  the  battle-field,  while  the  old 
veteran    describes    the   scenes   of    the    conflict. 
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Near  them  is  a  Belgian  farmer,  whose  face  is  a 
portrait  of  David  Roberts,  R.  A. 

At  this  time  Sir  Edwin  was  frequently  re- 
ceived by  the  Royal  Family,  and  enjoyed  grat- 
ifying attentions  at  Windsor,  He  even  gave  a 
few  lessons  in  drawing  to  the  Queen,  who  ad- 
mired his  bonhomie  and  spirit.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  year*  Sir  Edwin  also  spent  some  time  at 
Balmoral,  and  heard  the  Queen  and  Prince  Al- 
bert express  their  hopes  that  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy would  choose  Eastlake  for  its  President. 
He  immediately  informed  Leslie  of  the  fact,  by 
letter,  and  Leslie  persuaded  the  reluctant  East- 
lake  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office,  to  which 
he  was  easily  elected. 

'The  Monarch  of  the  Glen'  appeared  in  185 1, 
and  was  one  of  the  works  designed  for  the  Re- 
freshment Room  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
left  on  the  artist's  hands  by  the  failure  of  the 
appropriation  bill.  He  sold  the  picture  to  Lord 
Londesborough  for  800  guineas,  and  the  copy- 
right to  Graves,  the  print-publisher,  for  500 
guineas.  The  subject  is  a  magnificent  stag, 
painted  with  wonderful  skill  and  delicacy,  and 
modeled  with  extraordinary  vigor.     The  title   of 
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this  picture  lias  been  given  by  later  writers,  for 
the  artist  appended  no  other  name  to  it  than 
the  following  lines,  from  the  "  Legends  of  Glen- 
Orchay :  "  — 

"  When  first  the  day-star's  clear,  cool  light, 

Chasing  night's  shadows  gray, 
With  silver  touched  each  rocky  height 

That  girded  wild  Glen-strae, 
Uprose  the  Monarch  of  the  glen, 

Majestic  from  his  lair, 
Surveyed  the  scene  with  piercing  ken, 

And  snuff'd  the  fragrant  air." 

*  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  is  a  beau- 
tiful poetic  invention,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
the  pictures  which  have  been  made  to  illus- 
trate Shakespeare.  Titania  is  an  imperial  and 
graceful  figure,  not  fairy-like,  but  full  of  the 
languor  of  love,  and  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
leaves  and  glow-worms.  She  leans  caressingly 
against  the  complacent  Bottom,  who  reaches  his 
huge  paw  towards  her,  while  a  troop  of  tricksy 
fairies  mounted  on  white  rabbits  surround  the 
mismated  lovers,  full  of  the  liveliest  frolics 
and  the  abandonment  of  mirth.  This  picture 
was  painted   for    the   great   engineer,  Isambard 
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K.  Brunei,  who  ordered  a  series  of  paintings 
of  Shakespearean  subjects  from  different  art- 
ists, at  400  guineas  each.  '  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream '  was  afterwards  sold  to  Earl 
Brownlow  for  nearly  ;^3,ooo. 

'  Geneva '  is  a  large  painting  of  several  don- 
keys, a  bull,  a  mule,  and  other  animals,  which 
was  finely  engraved  by  Thomas  Landseer.  The 
arch  and  church-tower  were  painted  in  by 
David  Roberts,  R.  A.,  the  friend  of  Turner, 
and  at  this  time  also  intimate  with  Landseer. 

Sir  Edwin  planned  the  publication  of  a 
splendid  book  on  "The  Forest,"  for  which 
he  was  to  make  the  illustrations,  while  his 
old  friend,  Lord  Alexander  Russell,  wrote  the 
letterpress.  Seven  water-color  drawings  w^ere 
made  for  this  work,  and  one  of  them  was  sent 
to  Lord  Russell,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
At  the  same  time  the  master  made  his  draw- 
ings of  '  Free  Trade '  and  '  Protection,'  the  lat- 
ter of  which  contains  a  portrait  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

Nine  of  Landseer's  pictures  were  sent  by 
their  owners  to  the  Universal  Exposition  at 
Paris,  in   1853,    where   they   called   forth   much 
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interest  and  discussion.  Our  artist  was  the 
only  one  of  his  nation  to  receive  the  great 
gold  medal  from  the  jury  of  this  prodigious 
gathering.  The  decision  was  incomprehensible 
to  many  English  connoisseurs,  who  believed 
that  Mulready  was  better  entitled  to  the  prize, 
and  had  more  chance  of  getting  it. 

The  two  foremost  pictures  of  1853  were 
'Night'  and  'Morning,'  representing  a  duel  of 
two  stags  and  the  death  of  both.  The  first  is 
a  scene  of  late  twilight  gloom,  with  a  dim  moon 
and  flaws  of  rain,  amid  which,  hard  by  a  mount- 
ain lake,  the  two  beasts  are  fighting  with  the 
utmost  desperation  and  intensity  of  action, 
locked  horn  in  horn.  It  bears  the  motto- 
verse  :  — 

"The  moon,  clear  witness  of  the  fierce  affray, 
Her  wakeful  lamp  held  o'er  that  lonely  place ; 
Fringing  with  light  the  wild   lake's  fitful  spray, 
Whilst  madly  glanced  the  Borealis  race." 

The  second  scene  is  at  the  still  hour  of  rosy 
dawn,  with  the  bright  lake  slumbering  among 
the  gray  hills,  and  the  combatants  lying  dead 
on  the  slope,  still  locked  together  by  their 
horns.     In  the   air  above  a  bird  of  prey  is  cir- 
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cling,  and  a  fox  creeps  out  of  his  lair  in  the 
fern,  both  waiting  to  fall  upon  their  noble  vic- 
tim. • 

"  Locked  in  the  close  embrace  of  death  they  lay, 
Those  mighty  heroes  of  the  mountain  side ; 
Contending  champions  for  the  kingly  sway, 

In  strength  and  spirit  match'd  they  fought—  and  died." 

'  The  Children  of  the  Mist '  is  a  design 
which  is  not  much  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  although  Sir  Edwin  once  stated  that 
he  had  received  more  complimentary  notes 
about  this  little  picture  than  any  other  he  had 
ever  painted.  It  was  also  the  subject  of  the 
finest  engraving  that  Thomas  Landseer  made. 
The  composition  is  simple,  and  represents  a 
group  of  deer  on  a  wide  stretch  of  moorland, 
which  is  covered  with  clouds. 

When  Robert  Stephenson,  the  great  engineer, 
was  offered  a  service  of  silver  plate  by  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  he 
suggested  that  a  picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
would  be  more  acceptable.  The  artist  said 
that  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard 
of  a  man  preferring  a  picture  to  a  service  of 
plate,  adding :    "  He   shall    have    a   good   one." 
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The  theme  of  the  presentation  work  was  'The 
Twins,'  to  which  the  railway  company  added 
Clarkson  Stanfield's  'Wind  against  Tide,  Til- 
bury Fort.' 

Sir  Edwin  was  present  when  the  Emperor 
gave  the  prizes  at  the  Art  Exposition  of  1855, 
and  Forster  thus  narrates  Napoleon's  reception 
of  him:  "As  his  old  friend  the  great  painter 
came  up,  the  comical  expression  in  his  face  that 
said  plainly,  '  What  a  devilish  odd  thing  this  is 
altogether,  is  n't  it  ? '  composed  itself  to  grav- 
ity as  he  took  Edwin  by  the  hand,  and  said  in 
cordial  English,  '  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.' 
He  stood,  Landseer  told  us,  in  a  recess  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  a  clear  echo  of  every 
word  he  said,  and  this  had  a  startling  effect. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day  Dickens,  Landseer, 
Boxall,  Leslie,  and  three  others  dined  together 
in  the  Palais  Royal." 

Sir  Edwin  once  painted  a  picture  for  Jacob 
Bell  for  100  guineas,  which  the  latter  soon 
afterwards  sold  for  2,000  guineas.  Placing  the 
latter  amount  in  Landseer's  bank,  Mr.  Bell 
narrated  the  circumstance,  suppressing  both 
his  own  name  and  that  of   the   purchaser,  and 
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adding  that  the  seller  would  not  keep  the 
money,  but  wanted  another  picture  painted  for 
it.  The  master  was  so  charmed  with  this  gen- 
erous act  that  he  said :  "  Well,  he  shall  have 
a  good  one."  And  afterwards,  pressing  Bell 
to  tell  him  who  his  benefactor  was,  the  latter 
exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Nathan,  the  Israel- 
ite :  "  I  am  the  man."  The  picture  which  re- 
sulted from  this  incident  was  '  The  Maid  and 
the  Magpie,'  afterwards  presented  by  Bell  to 
the  nation.  The  girl  is  a  pretty  Belgian  dairy- 
maid, who  is  about  to  milk  a  cow,  but  turns 
to  listen  complacently  to  the  impassioned  words 
of  her  young  lover,  standing  in  the  door-way. 
She  has  placed  a  silver  spoon  in  one  of  the 
wooden  shoes  at  her  side,  and  a  malicious  mag- 
pie is  stealthily  carrying  it  away,  preparing  un- 
numbered woes  for  the  pretty  maid.  The  inci- 
dent was  taken  from  Rossini's  La  Gazza  Ladra. 
'  Uncle  Tom  and  his  Wife  for  Sale '  bears 
witness  that  the  master  had  given  some  of  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
wonderful,  novel.  The  scene,  however,  is  not 
that  which  its  title  suggests,  for  Uncle  Tom 
is  a  sturdy  dog,  of  humble  breeding,  who  is 
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exposed  at  the  market  for  sale,  chained  to  his 
wife.  The  most  pathetic  part  of  the  picture  is 
the  face  of  the  female  dog,  which  is  turned  to- 
wards her  spouse  with  a  profoundly  tearful  ex- 
pression. The  master  never  succeeded  better 
in  depicting  the  almost  human  intelligence  of 
animals,  as  exemplified  in  their  physiognomies. 

'Rough  and  Ready'  is  a  charming  picture 
of  a  favorite  mare,  standing  in  her  stable-yard, 
and  looking,  with  an  expression  of  annoyance, 
at  a  hen,  who  has  just  laid  an  Q.^g,  and  with 
loud  and  uproarious  cackles  calls  all  the  world 
to  observe. 

'Brae-Mar'  was  painted  in  1857,  and  con- 
tains perhaps  the  noblest  single  figure  which 
Sir  Edwin  ever  painted, — a  stately  stag,  stand- 
ing clearly  out  on  a  misty  hill-top,  and  bellow- 
ing defiance,  his  head  showing  the  perfection 
of  dignity  and  pride,  while  near  him  are  sev- 
eral does.  This  picture  was  sold,  in  1868,  for 
4,000  guineas. 

'  The  Twa  Dogs  '  is  an  illustration  of  Burns's 
charming  poem  of  the  same  name,  and  shows 
a  beautiful  Highland  landscape,  with  two  char- 
acteristic dogs  in   the  foreground.     The  one  is 
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reclining,  with  great  gravity  and  clear-eyed  dig- 
nity apparent  in  his  face ;  and  the  other  is  a 
rough  and  honest  Scottish  tyke,  less  gentle- 
manly than  his  companion,  but  evidently  better 
fitted  for  service,  as  his  erect  and  alert  attitude 
shows,  and  his  bright,  quick  eye.  The  scene 
Illustrates  the  lines  :  — 

"  Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  through  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame 
Foregathered  once  upon  a  time. 

"  Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  doune. 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Personal  Appearance.  —  '  The  Flood.'  —  An  Arctic  Scene.  — '  The 
Connoisseurs.'  — The  Colossal  Lion  Statues  —' The  Font.' —  Death 
ard  Bequests. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Stephens  has  given  the  following 
pen-picture  of  Landseer  in  his  fifty-eighth  year : 
"  He  looked  as  if  about  to  become  an  old 
man,  although  his  years  by  no  means  justified 
the  fact;  it  was  not  that  he  had  lost  activity 
or  energy,  or  that  his  form  had  shrunk,  for  he 
moved  as  firmly  and  swiftly  as  ever;  indeed, 
he  was  rather  demonstrative  in  this  matter, 
stepping  on  and  off  the  platform  in  his  studio 
with  needless  display,  and  his  form  was  stout 
and  well  filled.  Nevertheless,  without  seem- 
ing to  be  overworked,  he  did  not  look  robust, 
and  he  had  a  nervous  manner  remarkable  in 
so  distinguished  a  man,  one  who  was  usually 
by  no  means  unconscious  of  himself,  and  yet, 
to  those  he  liked,  full  of  kindness  and  genial 
in  an  unusual  degree.  The  wide  green  shade 
which  at    intervals   during   his   later  years    the 
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painter  wore  above  his  eyes,  to  keep  the  direct 
light  from  them,  projected  straight  out  from 
his  forehead,  and  cast  a  large  shadow  on  his 
rather  plump,  but  pale,  somewhat  livid  features, 
and  in  the  shadow  one  saw  that  his  eyes  had 
suffered.  The  gray  tweed  suit,  and  its  sober 
trim,  a  little  emphatically  '  quiet '  as  it  was, 
marked  the  man ;  so  did  his  stout,  not  fat  nor 
robust  figure,  his  rapid  movements,  and  utter- 
ances that  glistened  with  prompt  remarks,  sharp, 
concise,  kindly,  yet  precise,  marked  with  quick 
humor,  but  not  showing  the  speaker  to  be  seek- 
ing occasions  for  wit,  and  imbued  throughout 
with  a  perfect  frankness  ;  these  were  character- 
istics of  the  man,  such  as  he  had  always  been, 
and,  with  distressing  intervals  of  depression, 
such  as  he  remained  until  long  after." 

Tyrwhitt  thus  gives  the  artist's  view  of  the 
great  animal-painter  :  "  Landseer  is  a  good  nat- 
uralist and  hunter;  he  gets  his  drawing  right 
from  sheer  graphic  power,  and  the  coup  d'ceil 
that  can  fix  an  idea  of  motion  in  his  own  brain  ; 
he  is  a  colorist  from  his  happy  out-door  life  of 
observation  \  and  he  is  poet  enough  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  subjects  and  imaginations  of  his  own, 
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and  those  of  the  strongest.  But  all  he  cares 
for  in  his  science  is  just  what  suits  his  purpose 
at  the  time.  He  does  not  want  to  be  a  master 
of  painting,  as  a  Venetian  or  Florentine  might ; 
he  wants  to  do  Lady  So-and-So's  terrier's  back 
bristles  exactly  like  bristles,  and  no  more.  He 
did  n't  care  for  painting,  and  he  was  n't  one  of 
us.  He  was  much  greater  and  healthier  and 
better  understood,  I  dare  say,  but  he  shirked 
the  hard  work,  and  he  blinked  the  high  aims. 
He  should  have  believed  more  in  his  own  gen- 
ius, and  led  his  patrons  with  him;  if  he  hadn't 
thought  so  much  of  shooting  and  staying  about 
at  big  houses,  he  might  have  done  them  and 
himself  immortal  honor." 

Landseer's  life-long  custom  in  the  matter  of 
studies  was  to  make  them  on  mill-boards  of  a 
generally  uniform  size,  which  also  included  the 
first  thoughts  for  many  of  his  pictures,  designs 
which  were  afterwards  modified,  and  bold  con- 
ceptions which  were  never  carried  out  in  colors 
After  his  death  a  great  number  of  these  mill- 
boards were  found  in  the  studio,  showing  artis- 
tic qualities  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  hairy  textur*^  of  dogs,  the  wool  of  sheep, 
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the  plumage  of  birds,  the  glossy  hides  of  horses, 
were  dexterously  imitated  by  Landseer  in  a 
close  approach  to  the  truth  of  nature,  yet  by 
simple  and  speedy  means,  and  a  thorough  and 
disciplined  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  his 
brushes,  and  original  methods  of  using  his 
colors  and  vehicles.  They  seem  to  be  intui- 
tively perfect,  and  are  worthy  the  closest  ex- 
amination by  students  of  light-handed  and  beau- 
tiful execution.  But  this  marvelous  facility  and 
rapidity  were  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  ardu- 
ous preliminary  studies,  by  which  the  artist's 
eye  and  hand  had  been  educated  to  an  almost 
intuitive  accuracy. 

'The  Hunted  Stag'  is  the  name  which  the 
Londoners  have  substituted  for  the  master's 
title  of  '  Bran  will  never  put  another  Stag  to 
bay  ;  and  Oscar  will  ni)  make  out  by  himself. 
The  deer  will  do  fine  yet ! '  The  picture  thus 
christened  represented  a  stag  taking  to  the 
water  after  having  mortally  hurt  one  of  the 
pursuing  hounds,  and  driven  back  the  other. 
It  is  a  vigorously  designed  composition,  which 
the  painter  changed  after  its  completion  by 
making  a  background  of  storm. 
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Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  who  had  been  for  so  many 
years  Landseer's  most  helpful  friend,  had  his 
portrait  painted  by  the  master  at  this  time,  at 
one  painful  sitting,  and  died  not  long  after- 
wards. 

'  A  Kind  Star  '  illustrates  the  Scottish  super- 
stition that  hinds  are  under  the  protection  of 
benevolent  stars,  and  portrays  a  hind  dying  on 
the  shore  of  a  lake,  with  a  star-crowned  spirit 
bending  tenderly  over  it.  Realistic  London 
stood  aghast  before  this  bit  of  poetic  fancy, 
and  cried  that  the  brain  which  for  so  many 
years  had  teemed  with  beautiful  conceptions 
was  at  last  showing  signs  of  decay,  and  violat- 
ing the  canons  of  the  Academy  by  encouraging 
absurd  puerilities.  The  more  charitable  attrib- 
uted this  lapse  to  the  master's  deference  to 
some  weak-minded  patron,  or  to  a  momentary 
ascendency  of  a  vulgar  impulse. 

But  distressed  Belgravia  was  greatly  relieved 
the  next  year  when  Sir  Edwin  exhibited  his 
strongest  and  most  powerful  picture,  the  '  Flood 
in  the  Highlands.'  The  scene  is  a  humble  vil- 
lage, invaded  by  a  resistless  torrent  of  water, 
which  is  sweeping  away  farm  implements,  furni- 
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ture,  and  domestic  animals  in  wild  confusion 
and  wreck,  and  already  surges  about  the  thresh- 
olds of  the  cottages.  The  people  have  taken 
refuge  upon  the  roofs,  and  afford  several  ad- 
mirable groups,  full  of  intense  energy  and  ex- 
pression, and  containing  all  stages  of  existence 
in  the  valley,  from  the  agonized  and  despairing 
woman,  with  her  scarce-saved  infant,  to  the 
half-imbecile  old  patriarch,  the  boy  caressing  his 
rescued  dog,  and  the  stalwart  men  vainly  strug- 
gling to  save  their  cattle  and  horses  from  the 
grasp  of  the  flood.  Hens,  cats,  dogs,  hares, 
and  other  discordant  animals  are  seen  on  the 
roofs,  in  truce  before  the  imminent  danger  be- 
low. 

'  Taming  the  Shrew '  is  a  scene  in  which  a 
riding-mistress  has  overcome  a  vicious  thor- 
ough-bred mare  and  made  her  lie  down  in  the 
straw,  the  lady  herself  reclining  fearlessly 
among  the  dreaded  hoofs,  with  her  head  upon 
the  animal's  flank.  The  mare  is  painted  with 
exquisite  skill,  in  her  shining  glossy  hide,  her 
gracefully  bending  neck,  and. her  fiery  eyes,  for 
the  moment  subdued  by  a  stronger  will.  A 
very  saucy  little  lap-dog   is  seen  playing  in  the 
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Straw.  Contemporary  with  this  work  was  a 
grand  triptych  of  stag  pictures,  scenes  in  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  Highland  deer-forest, 
containing  in  the  centre  a  fatal  duel  between 
two  mighty  antlered  deer,  and  on  the  wings 
stags  and    hinds  on  snowy  and  misty  hills. 

Apropos  of  '  The  Fatal  Duel '  a  question  was 
raised  at  this  time  as  to  whether  Sir  Edwin 
was  correct  when  he  painted  drops  of  blood  on 
the  broken  brow-antlers  of  his  stags.  Frank 
Buckland  took  up  the  subject  and  studied  it 
carefully,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
barely  possible  that  such  an  appearance  might 
have  presented  itself,  but  very  unlikely.  He 
also  convinced  himself  that  what  a  white  horse 
was  to  Wouvermans  a  bit  of  red  was  to  Land- 
seer,  and  states  some  of  the  curious  shifts  and 
contrivances  to  which  he  had  been  put  to  at- 
tain this  touch  of  bright  color.  Most  critics 
and  men  of  taste  have  found  serious  fault  with 
these  dabs  of  vivid  red  which  Landseer  intro- 
duces in  his  pictures,  in  plaids,  dog-collars,  bits 
of  meat,  and  other  ways,  always  crude  and  ir- 
ritating, and  so  aggressively  flaming  as  to  have 
given  cause  to  Monkhouse's  boti  mot,  that  if   a 
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bull  should  get  into  the  National  Gallery,  we 
should  quickly  see  the  last  of  Landseer's  pict- 
ures. A  duller  red,  dingy  and  dirty,  was  also 
often  employed  for  the  carpets  and  table-cloths 
in  his  interiors. 

'  Man  proposes,  God  disposes '  is  an  Arctic 
scene,  representing  two  huge  polar  bears  find- 
ing the  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition, 
on  a  field  of  jagged  ice,  amid  the  greenish 
light  and  lurid  shadows  of  the  northern  noon. 
Rosy  tints  fall  on  the  peaks  of  ice,  and  inlets 
of  black  water  penetrate  the  line  of  the  lonely 
coast.  Across  the  front  is  a  brine-whitened 
boat-mast,  with  a  bit  of  tarpaulin  hanging  over 
it,  and  a  few  planks  below,  on  which  are  some 
human  bones  and  a  coat  of  navy  blue.  One 
of  the  bears  crunches  a  whitened  bone,  and 
the  other  is  pulling  from  under  the  mast  a 
ragged  bit  of  bunting,  part  of  a  Unior  Jack. 
The  purchaser  of  this  picture  paid  Sir  Edwin 
;^2,5oo. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  Landseer's  great  pop- 
ularity may  be  found  in  his  deference  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  his  readiness  to  reflect 
the    taste    of    the    period.      The    influence    of 
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passing  events  was  very  strong  with  him,  and 
caused  his  pencil  to  portray  the  Ufe  and  advent- 
ures of  his  friends  and  countrymen  with  enthu- 
siastic attention.  In  the  days  of  Rarey  and  the 
horse-breakers,  he  painted  '  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  which  won  all  London's  admiration ; 
when  the  Arctic  explorers  were  sailing  north- 
ward, with  England's  proud  and  tearful  eyes 
upon  them,  he  delineated  the  Polar  bears  find- 
ing the  Union  Jack  on  the  untrodden  ice.;  and 
the  days  of  the  sham-antique  revival  were  il- 
lustrated by  the  '  Bolton  Abbey '  and  other 
congenial   themes. 

The  subtlety  of  DUrer,  the  profound  mys- 
tery of  Leonardo,  the  weirdness  of  Blake,  were 
alike  foreign  to  Landsecr's  genius.  He  told 
his  stories  in  color,  with  the  utmos.t  frankness 
and  clearness,  avoiding  all  involution  or  half- 
concealment,  and  showing  forth  horror  and 
even  repulsiveness  altogether  undisguised,  when 
those  elements  were  the  most  natural  under 
the  circumstances.  To  this  candor  he  united 
a  perfect  simplicity  of  arrangement,  without 
complex  details  or  recondite  allusions,  and 
therefore    all    the  more  effective  with  the  great 
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majority  of  observers.  Many  of  his  composi- 
tions have  the  directness,  intensity,  and  plain- 
ness of  Oriental  parables,  and  reveal  at  a  glance 
their  full  meaning  and  purpose. 

When  Mr.  Bicknell's  collection  of  pictures 
was  sold,  in  1863,  a  remarkable  instance  was 
seen  of  the  appreciation  of  Landseer's  pict- 
ures, even  during  his  life-time.  The  three 
compositions,  'The  Cat's  Paw,'  'The  Twa  Dogs,' 
and  'The  Prize  Calf,'  which  Bicknell  had  pur- 
chased for  £i,o-jo,   were   sold  for  ^^5,646. 

'  A  Piper  and  a  Pair  of  Nutcrakers '  is  a* 
charming  little  picture,  portraying  a  bullfinch 
seated  on  a  bough,  with  a  pair  of  dainty  little 
squirrels  below.  This  design  became  a  great 
favorite,  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
was  furnished  with  a  companion-picture  of 
the  '  Little  Foxes,'  after  a  painting  by  S.  J. 
Carter.  Mr.  Huth  paid  Sir  Edwin  1,000  guin- 
eas for  'The  Piper.' 

'Well-bred  Sitters,  that  never  say  they  are 
Bored  '  is  a  large  painting  which  illustrates  all 
the  rare  dexterity  of  the  master's  touch,  and 
the  scope  of  his  insight  into  animal  life,  with 
the  full   dash  and  vigor  of  its  translation.     The 
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chief  figure  is  an  enormous  black  dog,  sitting 
as  if  for  his  picture,  with  an  air  of  perfect  dig- 
nity and  self-possession,  and  holding  a  softener- 
brush  in  his  mouth.  An  elegant  and  com- 
posed fawn-colored  dog  is  at  his  side  ;  and  in 
the  foreground  are  several  dead  doves,  a  pheas- 
ant, and  a  cigar-case  of  purple  velvet. 

'The  Connoisseurs'  was  painted  in  1865,  and 
presented  by  Sir  Edwin  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  consists  of  a  half-length  figure  of  the  artist 
himself,  engaged  in  drawing,  while  two  very  in- 
•telligent  and  appreciative  dogs  look  over  his 
shoulders,  and  observe  the  progress  of  the  work 
with  contemplative  and  critical  expressions.  It 
is  a  perfect  triumph  of  Landseer's  peculiar  gift 
of  portraying  the  most  delicate  shades  of  animal 
feeling.  As  Monkhouse  says  :  "  The  man  be- 
hind his  work  was  seen  through  it,  —  sensitive, 
variously  gifted,  manly,  genial,  tender-hearted, 
simple,  and  unaffected,  a  lover  of  animals  and 
children  and  humanity;  and  if  any  one  wishes 
to  see  at  a  glance  nearly  all  we  have  written,  let 
him  look  at  his  own  portrait,  painted  by  himself; 
with  a  canine  connoisseur  on   either  side." 

The  portraits  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  also  in 
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elude  two  by  the  Count  d'Orsay,  executed  in 
1843;  Dupper's  drawing,  dated  1830-;  a  photo- 
graph of  1855  ;  and  the  pictures  made  in  his 
earlier  years,  and  elsewhere  spoken  of.  He  also 
had  a  marble  bust  executed  by  Baron  Maro- 
chetti,  which  now  pertains  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. 

*  Prosperity  '  and  '  Adversity  '  have  two  horses 
for  their  subjects  :  the  one  a  superb  and  sleek- 
hided  bay  horse,  admirably  formed,  and  with  up- 
lifted head  and  expanded  nostrils ;  the  other 
a  cab-horse  in  an  inn-yard,  timidly  pawing  the 
stones  with  worn  hoofs,  and  sniffing  hopelessly 
at  a  heap  of  corn  which  is  out  of  his  reach. 
His  neck  has  been  galled  to  bleeding  by  the 
shabby  collar,  and  his  face  bears  lines  of  weari- 
ness and  deprecation. 

When  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  died,  leaving  va- 
cant the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
Daniel  Maclise  modestly  declined  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  that  honorable  office,  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  Academicians  and  the  friends  of  art 
begged  Landseer  to  accept  the  dignity.  But  he 
refused,  in  the  most  positive  manner. 

Sir    Edwin's    first    public    appearance    as    a 
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sculptor  was  made  in  1866,  when  he  exhibited 
a  vigorous  model  of  a  stag  at  bay.  It  was 
originally  designed  to  be  cast  as  a  silver  centre- 
piece for  the  hall  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn, 
but  proved  to  be  too  large  for  reproduction  in 
the  precious  metal,  and  was  cast  in  bronze  and 
purchased  by  Mr.  Eaton. 

Once  more  the  noble  Northumbrian,  the  Earl 
of  Tankerville,  appears  as  Landseer's  patron,  in 
1867,  when  he  secured  from  him  two  large  and 
brilliant  pictures,  'Wild  Cattle  in  Chillingham 
Park  '  and  '  Deer  in  Chillingham  Park,'  which 
were  destined  for  the  adornment  of  the  Earl's 
castle.  The  former  is  a  painting  of  a  magnifi- 
cent bull,  accompanied  by  his  cow  and  calf,  and 
standing  among  heather  and  rocks,  "  mightiest 
of  all  the  beasts  of  chase  that  roam  in  woody 
Caledon." 

The  grandest  triumph  of  Landseer  as  a 
sculptor  is  found  in  the  colossal  bronze  lions 
which  now  adorn  the  base  of  the  Nelson  Mon- 
ument, in  Trafalgar  Square.  As  early  as  the 
year  1859  the  Government  commissioned  him 
to  execute  these  works,  since  he  knew  more 
than  any  other  artist  of   the  structure    and    ex- 
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pressions  of  the  king  of  beasts.  Only  one  of 
the  statues  was  modeled,  the  others  being 
formed  from  that,  by  certain  slight  changes; 
and  the  casting  was  done  under  the  supervision 
of  Baron  Marochetti. 

'  Rent  Day  in  the  Wilderness '  was  a  large 
picture  of  1868,  painted  for  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland.  Sir  Roderick's  ancestor. 
Col.  Donald  Murchison,  received  the  steward- 
ship of  the  domains  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Stuart  army  at  Sheriff- 
muir  in  17 15,  and  defended  them  for  ten  years, 
though  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  —  cpllecting 
the  rents,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  exiled 
Earl.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Aana  Mulich,  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Affrie,  in  1722. 

'The  Swannery  invaded  by  Sea-Eagles'  was 
one  of  Landseer's  last  notable  works,  and 
shows  all  the  solidity  and  firmness  of  his 
youthful  touch.  It  represents  a  group  of 
swans'  nests  near  the  mouth  of  a  mountain 
river,  with  several  fierce  brown  eagles  descend- 
ing upon  their  graceful  and  almost  defenseless 
prey,  rending  their  white  plumage  with  murder- 
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ous  talons,  and  little  recking  for  the  heavy 
blows  of  the  swans,'  wings  and  the  bites  of 
their  feeble  bills.  Once  more,  in  this  magnifi- 
cent picture,  the  youthful  fire  and  ambition  of 
the  master  flamed  up  in  the  late  evening  of  his 
days. 

'The  Sick  Monkey'  was  executed  in  1870, 
and  met  with  a  great  success  among  the  peo- 
ple. Thomas  Baring  paid  3,000  guineas  for 
the  work,  which  he  bequeathed  to  Lord  North- 
brook,  the  Viceroy  of  India. 

'The  Font'  was  painted  in  1872,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  end, 
as  well  in  the  religious  solemnity  of  the  sub- 
ject as  in  the  evident  decay  of  the  artist's  phys- 
ical powers.  It  is  an  exquisite  sacred  alle- 
gory, in  which  the  emblematic  sheep  and  lambs 
of  the  Gospel  are  gathering  around  an  ancient 
font  in  the  open  fields,  while  doves  have  lighted 
on  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  a  rainbow  spans 
the  distant  sky.  On  the  sides  of  the  font  are 
the  symbols  of  the  Atonement,  and  a  mask  of 
the  Saviour. 

'  The  Lion  and  the  Lamb '  was  the  last  im- 
aginative   picture   of    Landseer,    and   is   distin 
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guished  for  its  naked  simplicity  and  unsophis- 
ticated grandeur.  It  is  an  attempt  to  portray 
the  realization  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophecy 
of  the  time  when  "  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with 
the  lamb." 

The  last  year  of  the  master's  life  was  pro- 
ductive of  four  pictures  :  the  equestrian  portrait 
of  the  Queen;  a  picture  of  his  own  favorite 
dog  Tracker  ;  '  The  Trickster ; '  and  Mrs.  Prick- 
ett's  dog  Jolly.  Jolly  was  the  last  dog  which 
Sir  Edwin  painted. 

The  closing  years  of  Landseer's  life  were 
darkened  by  attacks  of  depression  and  distress, 
and"  it  was  sometimes  feared  that  his  reason 
would  give  way.  At  last,  having  passed  the 
allotted  limit  of  man's  existence  on  earth,  he 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  He  died  on  the 
first  of  October,  1873,  and  was  honored  by  a 
splendid  funeral  and  an  interment  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

The  property  left  by  Sir  Edwin  amounted  to 
over  ;^2  5o,ooo,  and  the  pictures  and  drawings 
found  in  the  studio  were  sold,  a  few  months 
later,  foF  nearly  ;^7o,ooo.  The  estate  was  dis- 
posed of  by  will,  in  the  following  manner  :     To 
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his  brother  Charles,  ;^i  0,000;  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
Hills,  ;^5,ooo  ;  to  Mrs.  Ashton,  500  guineas  ; 
to  Dr.  R.  D.  Darling,  ;^25o ;  to  Miss  Marion 
Lee,  an  annuity  of  ;^ioo  ;  to  his  servant,  Will- 
iam Butler,  ;^ioo;  to  Jennie,  Sir  Edwin's 
sister,  all  the  jewelry  and  other  articles  pre- 
sented him  by  the  Queen  ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  property  (an  enormous  amount)  to  be 
equally  divided  between  his  brother  Thomas 
and  his  three  sisters. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 
National  Gallery.  —  Sheepshanks  Gift,  —  The  Twa 
Dogs,  1822  ;  The  Angler's  Guard,  —  Mastiff  and  Grey- 
hound, 1824;  Sancho  Panza  and  Dapple,  1824;  The  Dog 
and  the  Shadow,  182^;  The  Fireside  Party,  1829;  A  Jack 
in  Office,  1833  ;  The  Eagle's  Nest,  1833  ;  A  Highland 
Breakfast,  1834;  The  Naughty  Boy,  1834;  Suspense,  1834  ; 
Highland  Drovers'  Departure,  1835;  Comical  Dogs,  1836; 
The  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,  1837 ;  The  Tethered 
Rams,  1839  ;  Young  Roebuck  and  Rough  Hounds,  1840 ; 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  Home,  1842. 
Vernon  Gift, — 'High  I-ife,  1829;  Low  Life,  1829;  High- 
land Music,  1830  ;  The  Mountain  Torrent,  1833  '■>  The  Cav- 
alier's Pets,  1845  ;  Time  of  Peace,  1846  ;  Time  of  War, 
\846;  A  Dialogue  at  Waterloo,   1850.     Bell  G^//?,  —  The 
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Sleeping  Bloodhound,  1835  ;  Waiting  (Highland  Dogs), 
1838  ;  Dignity  and  Impudence,  1839  ;  The  Defeat  of 
Comus,  1843;  Shoeing,  1844;  Alexander  and  Diogenes, 
1848  ;  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,  1858. 

Royal  Academy, — The  Dead  Warrior,  1830. 

Natiotial  Portrait  Gallery,  —  Dr.  John  Allen,  1841. 

National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  —  Rent  Day  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, 1868. 

The  Queen.  —  Dash,  1835  ;  Pen,  Brush,  and  Chisel, 
1836  ;  Dash,  Hector,  Nero,  and  Lorie,  1838  ;  Lorie,  1838  ; 
The  Queen,  1840  ;  Van  Amburgh  and  his  Animals,  1840  ; 
Islay,  Macaw,  and  Love-birds,  1840 ;  Lion  Dog  from 
Malta,  1840  ;  Islay  begging,  1842  ;  Cairnach,  1842  ;  The 
Queen    and    Children,    1842 ;    Eos,    1842 ;    Marmozettes, 

1842  ;  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  1842 ;  The  Princess 
Royal,  1842 ;  Sewa,  1842  ;  Princess  Victoire  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg,  1842  ;  Windsor  Castle  in  the  Present  Time,  1843 ; 
The  Defeat  of  Comus,  1843  5  Princess  Alice  in  a  Cradle 
when    nine    days   old,  1843  ;    Fresco   at   Gwyder    House, 

1843  ;  Princess  Alice  with  Eos,  1844  ;  The  Queen,  in  a 
fancy  dress,  1845  ;  A  Drive  of  Deer — Glen  Orchay,  1847  ; 
The  Queen  sketching  at  Loch  Laggan,  1847  ;  The  Free 
Kirk,  1849;  Dackel,  1849;  Hunter  and  Bloodhound,  1849; 
Highland  Lassie  crossing  the  Stream,  1851 ;  The  Mount- 
ain Top,  1851  ;  Dandie  Dinmont  and  the  Hedgehog, 
1852  ;  The  Queen  in  the  Highlands,  1854  ;  Dear  Old  Boz, 
1865  ;  The  Queen  at  Osborne,  1866. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  — The  Connoisseurs,  1865  ;  Indian 
Tent,  Mare,  and  Foal,  1866. 

The  Duke  of  Edinbur.gh,  —  The  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  1842.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  —  Prince  George's 
Favorites,  1835.  ^'''^  Dzike  of  Devonshire,  —  The  Chief- 
tain's Friends,  1828;   Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time, 
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1834  ;  Laying  down  the  Law,  1840.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, —  Highland  Whisky  Still,  1829;  Van  Amburgh  and  his 
Animals,  1847.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  —  Children  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Sutherland,  1838.     The  Duke  of  Bedford, 

—  Chevy  Chase,  1826.  The  Duke,  of  Abercorn,  —  Lord 
Cosmo  Russell,  1825  ;  Cottage  Industry,  1831  ;  Mar- 
chioness of  Abercorn  and  Child,  1834  ;  Children  of  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn,  1836;  Twelfth  Night,  1836;  The 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  1841.  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land,—  The  Deerstalker's  Return,  1827;  The  Challenge, 
1844.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  —  The  Godolphin  Arabian,  1827. 
The  Duke  of  Athole,  —  Death  of  the  Stag  in  Glen  Tilt, 
1829.      The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  — The  Sentinel,  1840. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  —  Seizure  of  a  Boar,  1821  ; 
Crossing  the  Bridge,  1834.  Marquis  of  Northampton, — 
The  Swannery  invaded  by  Eagles,  1869.  Viscotmt  Har- 
dinge,  —  T)iitx  at  Bay,  1848;  Night,  1853;  Morning,  1853. 
Viscountess  Clifden,  —  'Y\v&  Breakfast  Party,  183 1. 

Earl  of  Essex,  —  The  Cat's  Paw,  1824  ;  The  Hawk 
Trainer,  1840.  Earl  of  Tatikerville,  —  The  Signal,  1826; 
The  Death  of  the  Wild  Bull,  1836 ;  Red  Deer  of  Chilling- 
ham,  1867  ;  Wild  Cattle  of  Chillingham,  1S67.  Earl  oj 
Powerscourt, — Two  Stags  fighting,  1826;  Charles  Sheri- 
dan, Mrs.  Sheridan,  and  Child,  1847.  Earl  of  Norman- 
ton,  —  The  Highland  Cradle,  1831.     Earl  of  Malmesbury, 

—  Lady  Fitzharris,  1838.  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  —  The  Re- 
turn from  Hawking,  1837.  Earl  of  Zetland,  —  Voltigeur, 
1870.  Earl  Brownloiv,  —  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
1851.     Countess  cf  Chesterfield,  —  Countess  of  Chesterfield, 

1835- 

Lord  Northbrook,  —  The  Traveled  Monkey,  1827  ;  Lord 
Ashburton,  1841  ;  The  Sick  Monkey,  1870.  Lord  de  Clif- 
ford, —  Marianne,    1829 ;    the    Hon.    E.    S.   Russell    and 
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Brother,  1834.  Lord  Henniker,  —  Brunette,  1823;  Fairy, 
1823.  Lord  W.  Riissel!,—i:he  Bedford  Family,  1824; 
Pets,  1832.  Lord  A.  Russell,  —  Hours  of  Innocence,  1825. 
Lord  C.  Russell, —  Setters,  1849.  Lord  Ward,  —  The 
Rabbit  Warren,  1827.  Lord  Dudley,  —  Off  to  the  Res- 
cue, 1829;  Deer  Family,  1838.  Lord  Fitzgerald, — The 
Monarch  of  the  Glen,  1851.  Lady  Moiiteagle,  —  Horses 
at  the  Fountain,  1840.  Lady  Williams,  —  Tapageur,  1821. 
Lady  Pringle,  —  Stag  at  Bay,  1 846.  Lady  Wellesley,  — 
White  Horse  in  a  Stable,  18 18. 

Sir  Robert  /V,?/,  —  Beauty's  Bath,  1839;  The  Shep- 
herd's Prayer,  1845;  Azim,  1861  ;  Lady  Emily  Peel,  1872; 
Sir  F.  Peel,  —  i:\\ft  Deer  Pass,  1852.  Sir  J.  H.  Crewe,— 
Greyhounds  resting,  1823.  Sir  C.  LL.  Coote, —  The  Bor- 
der invaded,  1822.  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  —  Doubtful 
Crumbs,  1859.  Sir  George  Villiers,  —  The  Mantilla,  1836. 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  —  Evening  Scene  in  the  Highlands, 
1848.  Sir  F.  Crossley,  —  Y2\\QVi  Deer,  1838.  SirP.de 
M.  G.  Egerton,  —  The  Intruder,  1819. 

William  ^^//j,— Heads  of  Sheep  and  Cattle,  1S28; 
Ptarmigan  and  Roebuck,  1830 ;  Trim,  the  Old  Dog  looks 
like  a  Picture,  1831  ;  Highland  Interior,  183 1  ;  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  Rymers  Glen,  1833  '■>  Ptarmigan,  1833 ;  Grouse, 
1833;  Pheasant,  1833;  Blackcock  and  Greyhen,  1833; 
The  Reaper,  1834;  The  Hawk,  1837;  The  Peregrine  Fal- 
con, 1837  ;  The  Wood-cutter,  1837  ;  Deerhound  and  Mas- 
tiff, 1837  ;  The  Shepherd's  Grave,  1837 ;  Rabbit  and 
Stoat,  1838 ;  None  but  the  Brave  deserve  the  Fair,  1838  ; 
Otter  and  Salmon,  1842;  Not  Caught  yet,  1843;  Pointer, 
1845;  Retriever  and  Woodcock,  1845;  Spaniel  and 
Pheasant,  1845. 

IL.  W.  /ffl/'i7«,  —  Sleeping  Mastiff,  1817  ;  A  Favorite 
Hack,   1825  ;  Horses  and  Dogs  with  a  Carrot,  1827  ;  The 
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Old  Guid  Wife,  1832  ;  The  Carington  Children,  1833  ; 
Miss  Blanche  Egerton,  1839 ;  The  Sentinel,  1845 ;  The 
Earl  of  Sefton  and  Family,  1846  ;  Flood  in  the  Highlands, 
i860;  Taming  the  Shrew,  186 1  ;  A  Sin  Offering,  1861 ; 
Hunter  and  Hounds,  1862 ;  Lady  Godiva's  Prayer,  1866 ; 
Stag  at  Bay  (a  model),  1866  ;  The  Witch,  1869  ;  The  Lion 
and  Lamb,  1872;  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  1873;  Tracker, 
1873;  The  Trickster,  1873.  W.  M.  j^a/^w,  —  A  Favorite 
Shooting  Pony,  1825 ;  Lady  Rachel  Russell  reading,  1835. 
Mrs.  Spencer  ^6-//,  —  Brutus,  1815  ;  The  Paddock,  181 5  ; 
Chestnut  Horse  and  White  Dog,  1817;  White  Terrier, 
1819;  White  Terrier  sleeping,  1819 ;  Vixen,  1824;  Cross 
of  a  Fox  and  Dog,  1824;  Waiting  for  Orders,  1826;  Maida, 
1827  ;  Dead  Red  Deer,  1830 ;  Bevis,  1832  ;  Otter-hounds 
in  Water,  1843  ;  Six  Otter-hounds  in  a  Kennel,  1843. 

Unwin  Heathcote,  —  Hunters  and  Hounds,  1823;  Death 
of  the  Woodcock,  1823;  The  Poacher,  1825;  Deer  fallen 
from  a  Precipice,  1828  ;  Deer  iust  shot.  1829  ;  A  Cover 
Hack.   i«?^ 

T.h.  Hills.,  —  Old  Chestnut  Hunter,  1825;  Monument 
to  Eos,  1845;  Jacob  Bell,  1859;  Pixie,  i860;  Lady  Ash- 
burton  and  Child,  1862. 

Win.  Adam,  —  A  Scene  at  Abbotsford,  1827.  6".  Ad- 
dington,  —  Alpine  Mastiffs  reanimating  a  Traveler,  1820. 
Hon.  E.  Ashley,  —  Viscount  Melbourne,  1836.  F.  Bar- 
chard,— TLeixcshmen\.,—  A.  Scene  in  Belgium,  1846.  Hon. 
Mrs.  Balhurst,  —  Children  with  Rabbits,  1839.  Beau- 
w^«/j,  —  Fighting  Dogs  getting  W^ind,  1818.  Bickerstaff, 
—  How  to  get  the  Deer  Home,  183 1  ;  Sir  A.  W^  Callcott, 
R.  A.,  1833.  H.  W.  F.  Bo/c/:o7u,  —  The  Deerstalker's  Re- 
turn, 1827;  Brae-Mar,  1857.  C.  Booth,  —  K  Piper  and  a 
Pair  of  Nutcrackers,  1864.  J.  W.  Bridgman,  —  John 
Bridgman,  1824.    Mr.  Brooks,  —  The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
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1S32  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  1S32  ;  The  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
and  Sisters,  1839.  Mr.  Btickster,  —  Taldiig  a  Buck,  1825. 
S.  Cartwrig/it, — Windsor  Forest,  1S50.  D.  Chapman, — ■ 
Poacher's  Bothie,  1S31.  J.  C/iapynaa,  —  Rat-catchers, 
1821  ;  Cora,  1S22.  E.  J.  Coleman,  —  Well-bred  Sitters 
that  never  say  they  are  bored,  1S64;  Man  proposes,  God 
disposes,  1864;  Odds  and  Ends,  1866.  O.  E.  Coope, — ■ 
Highland  Shepherd's  Home,  1842.  W,  Cox,  —  Lion,  1822; 
Blaize,  1830  ;  Monk  proceeding  to  his  Cell,  1833.  VV.  S. 
Crawfiird,  —  Fairy,  1S35.  ^^-  Crcyke, — The  Prowling 
Lion,  1822.     ]\Irs.  Ciihitt,  —  Geneva,   1859.     Mr.  Danbeny, 

—  The  Bull  and  the  Frog,  1822.  W.  H.  de  Merle,— Won 
(a  dog),  1824.  J.  Dtiguid,  —  To-ho  !  !  1820.  Mr.  Earl,  — 
Persian  and  Greyhounds,  1S37  ;  Dog's  Head,  1853.  y. 
Fenton,  — The  Thistle  and  the  Ass  laden  with  Provisions, 
1820.  {Late)  Flatoii  Collection,  —  Brown  Mastiff  sleeping, 
1812  ;  The  Watchman,  1825  ;  Lord  A.  Russell,  1829.  John 
Fowler,  —  The  Tired  Reaper,  1824  ;  Lassie  herding  Sheep, 
1832  ;  Catherine  Seyton,  1833  ;  The  Ptarmigan  Hill,  1869. 
Mr.  Gambart,  —  A  Lion  enjoying  his  Repast,  1820  ;  The 
Eager  Terrier,  1823.  Montague  Gore,  —  Pincher,  1848. 
Gosling  Estate,  —  Neptune,  1824  ;  The  Widow,  1S25  ;  Dead 
Stag  and  Deerhound,  1S25.  Rev.  J.  Gott,  — The  Rat- 
catchers, 1 82 1.  Albert  Grant'' s  late  Collection, — The  Ot- 
ter Hunt,  1844;  Prosperity,  1865;  Adversity,  1865.  Mr. 
Grundy,  —  What  Next  ?  1840.  Mr.  G/irney, —  Heads  of 
Horses  and  Mules,  1840  ;  M?-s.  J.  W.  Harrington,  — 
Countess,  1S34.    R.  Ileming,  —  Chevy,  1868.     E.  Hermait, 

—  Getting  a  Shot,  1S31.  J.  Hogarth,  —  A  British  Boar  in 
a  Field,  1814;  Old  Brutus  and  a  Retriever,  1S17.  Mr. 
Hooper,  —  Highland  Whisky  Still,  1829.  R.  Johnson,-^ 
Intruding  Puppies,  1821.  J.  Jones,— The  Stonebreaker's 
Daughter,  1830;  The  Barrier,  1S33.  Mr.  A7;/^'-,— Itiner 
ant  Players,  18 13.    Mr.  Leathani,  No  Escape,  1822. 
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Mrs.  McCotinell,  —  Hawking  in  the  Olden  Time,  1832. 
C.  Magtiiac,  —  Who  's  to  have  the  Stick,  1834?  Mr.  Mey- 
rick,  —  Fallow  Deer,  1838.  Mrs.  Middleton,  —  Little  Dog- 
gie and  Looking-glass,  1859.  W.  P.  Miller,  —  Scotch 
Game,  1831.  Mrs.  Miller, —  Hafed,  1835.  K.  R.  Murchi- 
son,  —  Good  Doggie,  1846.  John  A\^ylor, —  Dead  Game, 
Swan,  Peacock,  etc.,  1827  ;  Harvest  in  the  Highlands, 
1833  ;  There  's  Life  in  the  Old  Dog  yet,  1838  ;  Saved, 
1856.  J.  Nield, —  Sc&m  in  the  Highlands,  1828;  The 
King  of  the  Forest,  1870;  Lassie,  1870.  J.  N'oble, — 
Crossing  the  Ice,  1832.  C.  Packe,  —  Favorite  Pony  and 
Spaniels,  1S39.  K.  T.  Parker, — -The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,  1832.  John  Pender,  ■ — 
The  Lost  Sheep,  1850  ;  An  Event  in  the  Forest,  1864. 
Mr.  Permain, —  A  Sleeping  Dog,  1817.  Mr.  Plunier, — 
Dog  of  the  Marlborough  Breed,  1819.  Mr.  Polak, — 
White  Lady  of  Avenel,  1830.  Hon.  Mr.  Ponson!>y,  —  Mare 
and  Foal,  1837  ;  Return  from  the  Warren,  1843.  Mrs. 
Prickett,' — Jolly,  a  Dog.  R.  R jwliu so n,  —  lioh,  1S25. 
James  Reiss, — The  Braggart,  iS  19.  C.  Romilly, — Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  1831  ;  Actress  at  the  Duke's,  1832. 
Horatio  Ross,  —  Stealing  a  March,  1833.  W.  Russell,  — 
Odion,  1836  ;  The  Desert,  1848.  W.  W.  Simpson,  —  A 
Mule,  1S15.  Charles  Skipper,  —  Pensioners,  1864.  Mrs. 
N.  Smith,  —  A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane 
Society,  1838.     Mr.  Soames,  —  Tiger  and  Lidian  Bulbck, 

1822.  Miss  Starkey,  —  The  Best  Run  of  the  Season,  1851. 
G.  R.  Stephenson,  —  The  Twins,  1853.  S.  Taylor,  —  Grey- 
hound and  Dead  Hare,  1817.  F.  T.  Turner,  —  High- 
land Nurses,  1856.    H.  Vaughan,  —  Mischief  in  Full  Play, 

1823.  Mr.  Vokins,  —  V)2.V\A  Gellatley,  1829.  T.  Walker, 
—  The  Hunted  Stag,  1859.  Mr.  Wallis, —  Head  of  a 
Young  Buck,   1830.     Mr.  White,  —  Dead  Roe  Deer,  1829. 
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Mr.  Whitehead,  —  Duchess  of  Bedford,  1836;  several 
drawings,  a  «^////awj,  — A  Terrier,  1828.  Col.  P.  Will- 
iams,—  Jocko  with  a  Hedgehog,  1828.  J.  R.  Wigram,—' 
Mark  Hall,  1834.  L.  H.  Wigram,  —  Hunters  at  Grass, 
1833;  Horses  and  Magpie,  1840.  T.  Wrigley, —  The 
Random  Shot,  1848. 

Recently  purchased  by  the  Messrs-.  Agnew,  Print-publish- 
ers,—  Old  Brutus  and  a  Retriever,  1817;  Two  Wolves, 
1820 ;  Alpine  Mastiffs  reanimating  a  Traveler,  1820 ; 
Puppy  and  Frog,  1822;  Newfoundland  Dog  and  Terriers 
at  a  Stream,  1822  ;  Brutus,  1824;  The  Monkey  and  Sick 
Hound,  1825  ;  Deerhound,  Dead  Stag,  and  Fawn,  1826 ; 
Scene  in  the  Highlands,  1828  ;  Edie  Ochiltree,  1829 ; 
Attachment,  1829;  Dead  Stag,  1829;  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  1830;  Dead  Rats,  1830;  The  Wounded  Hound, 
1832 ;  The  Visit  to  the  Falconers,  1833 ;  Little  Strollers, 
1836;  Dog,  1836;  My  Horse,  1837;  The  Queen  and 
Duke  of  Wellington,  1839 ;  Breeze,  1845 ;  Grey  Horse 
and  Groom,  1845;  Henry,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  1845; 
Stag  bellowing,  1845  ;  Digging  out  the  Otter,  1847  5  Met- 
tle, 1849;  Children  of  the  Mist,  1853;  The  Prize  Calf, 
1859. 


The  King  of  the  Belgians,  —  Lady  and  Spaniels,  1842  ; 
The  Forester's  Family,  1846. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, — Ziva  with  Monkey, 
1842. 
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Abbotsford,  34,  36. 
Abercorn,  Marquis  of,  82. 
Alexander  and  Diogenes,  105. 
Ancestors,  8. 

Archaelogical  Parent,  An,  25. 
Aidverikie  Lodge,  98. 
Art-lineage,  S. 
Athole,  i)uke  of,  82. 

Balmoral,  79. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  26. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  80. 

Belgian  Journey,  A,  106. 

Bell,  Jacob,  99,  112,  120. 

Bequests,  132. 

Bewick's  Characterization,  92. 

Bolton  Abbey,  62. 

Book  of  Beauty,  84. 

Brae-Mar,  114. 

Brutus,  24. 

Cat  disturbed.  The,  27. 
Cafs  Paw,  The,  31,  34. 
Cavalier^s  Pets,  The,  90. 
Chantrey,  Sir  Francis,  68,  87. 
Chevy  Chase,  46. 
Chie/^s  Return,  The,  47. 
Childhood's  Art,  12. 
Children  of  the  Mist,  in. 
C  hildren,  A  Painter  of,  84. 
Comical  Dogs,  68. 
Connoisseurs,  The,  126. 

Death,  131. 

Deer  in  Chillinghnm  Park,  128 

Deer-Stalkinp;,  41,  45. 

Dialogue  of  Waterloo,  106. 

D.ickeiiS,  Charles,  85,  S8,  112. 

Dignity  and  Impudence,  73. 

Distinguiihed  Member,  71. 

Dog  and  Shadow,  The,  47. 

Doss,  58. 

Dun  Quixote,  45. 


Drive  of  Deer,  102. 
Drovers'  Departure,  The,  67. 

Eagle's  Nest,  The,  56. 
Eastlake,  Sir  Charles,  19,  107. 
Klgin  Marbles,  16. 
Engravings,  50. 
Eos,  97. 
Etchings,  15. 

Fighting  Dogs,  26. 
Fireside  Party,  52. 
Flood  in  the  Highlands^  IM> 
Font,  Tile,  130. 
Foreign  Tour,  94. 
Frescos,  90. 

Galic  Games,  35. 
Geneva,  log. 
Glencoe  Hunters,  39. 
Goldsmiths,  The,  7. 
Gordon,  Duke  of,  82. 
Government  Commission,  104. 
Great  St.  Bernard  Mastiff,  34. 

Hamerton,  61. 

Hampstead  Heath,  12. 

Haydon,  18. 

Highland  Breakfast,  63. 

Highlands,  The,  33 

high/and       Shepherd^s       Chief 

Mourner,  68. 
High  Life,  51. 
Home,  L.andseer's,  44,  85. 
l/unted  Stag,  The,  1 19. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  26. 

Illness,  93,  131. 

Jack  in  Office,  53. 
Juvenile  Sketches,  14. 

Landor's  Eulogy,  104. 
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Landseer,  Charles,  17. 

Landseer,  John,  8,  25,  43,  65,  105. 

Landseer,  Thomas,  17. 

Larder  invaded.  The,  30. 

Layitig  dowtt  the  Law,  74. 

Leslie,  23,  34,  76,  112. 

Lion  (a  dos;),  31. 

Lion  and  Lamb,  The,  130. 

Lion  Vog-  0/ Malta,  73. 

Lions,  2'-',  S.8. 

Lions,  The  Bronze,  128. 

Loiv  Li/e,  51. 

Maida,  36,  37,  45. 
Alaid  a7td  Magpie,  The,  113. 
Man  Proposes,  etc.,  123. 
Manual  Dexterity,  8g. 
Masque  of  Comtis,  q8- 
MidsHinmer  Nights  Dream,  loS. 
Millboard  Studies,  118. 
Mo7ikey  who  had  seen,  etc.,  48. 
Monarch  of  the  Gleti,  107. 
Mother,  Landseer's,  11. 

Napoleon,  t  ii,  112. 
Naughty  Boy,  The,  63. 
Nicholas,  The  Czar,  95. 
Night  and  Aforning,  no. 
Nobles,  British,  80,  83. 
No  Place  like  Home,  i^j. 

Old  Gitid  IVife,  The,  54- 
Otter  and  Salmoji,  96. 
Otter  Hunt,  The,  99- 

Peace  and  War,  100. 
Personal  Appearance,  ii6. 
Pi/>er  and  Nutcrackers,  125. 
Pointers,  To-ho! ! !  29. 
Portraits,  22,  23,  51,  126. 
Prince  Albert,  7(1,  79. 
Property  acquired,  131. 
Prosperity  and  Adversity,  127. 

Queen  Anne  Street,  12. 
Queen  Victoria,  75,  79,  107. 

Random  Shot,  A,  104. 
Rapidity,  91. 
Rat-catchers,  The,  28. 


Red,  A  Bit  of,  122. 

Retit  Day  iti  the  iVilderness,  129. 

Rising  Values,  125. 

Rogers's  "  Italy,"  50. 

Roniilly,  Sir  S.,  g- 

Rossetti,  103. 

Rough  ami  Ready,  1 14. 

Royal  Academy,  21,  23,  47,  53,  127. 

Royal  Pets,  76,  79. 

Royal  Portraits,  77. 

Ruskin  quoted.  69 

Russell  Portraits,  81 

Rymers  Glen,  54. 

St.  John's  Wood,  44,  85. 

Sanctuary,  The,  96. 

Scotland,  33.  95. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  34,  37,  53,  54- 

Sculpture,  128. 

She/therd  's  Grave,  The,  70. 

Shoeing,  99 

Sick  J\Ionkey,  The,  130- 

Signal,  The,  46. 

Simplicity,  124. 

Sleeping  Bloodhound,  The,  66. 

Smith,  Sydney,  86. 

Sportsman,  A  Strange,  39. 

Stag  at  Bay,  loi. 

Stonebreaker's  Daughter,  The,  53. 

Suspense,  64- 

Sutfierlaud  Children,  71. 

Swannery  and  Eagles,  129. 

Taming  the  Shrew,  121. 

TankervlUe,  Lord,  46,  129. 

Thackerav,  86. 

'There's  Life  in  the  Old  Dog,  7a. 

Trafalgar  Square,  12S. 

I'wa  Dogs,  The,  114. 

Tyrwhitt,  117. 

Uncle  Tom,  113. 

Van  A  inburgh,  102. 
Vienna,  94. 

Well-bred  Sitters,  125. 
Wild  Cattle,  129. 
Wilkie,  Sir  David,  26,  29,  $0. 
Woburn  Abbey,  80. 
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